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PREFACE. 



As Editor of this series of Articles, it is lECumDeat 
on me to explain the circiimstance.s under which, the re- 
publication was originally conceived, not so much with a 
view to recommend its worth, as to justify the reserve I 
have exercised in curtailing or modhying my authors text, 
as well as to account for my own apparent shortcomings. 

The expediency of a re-issue of these Xumismatic 
and Antiquarian Essays in a collected form, was first 
suggested by the known and increasing demand for 
the alreadv rare copies of the volumes of the ‘Journal 
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more recent works. "WTiile progressing in the examina- 
tion of each Essay, as it chanced to be reciuired for the 
compositor, I felt that it was desirable to extend my 
supplementary notes and additions far beyond what I 
had at first contemplated; and gradually the question 
suggested itself, whether it would not be preferable to 
myself, and more advantageous to the work, to re-cast and 
re-write the several articles illustrative of the already- 
prepared plates, so as to bring the former up to the 
present state of our knowledge, without condemning 
the I’eader to follow the progressive lessons that 
Prinsep taught himself and others, as he advanced in 
his novel discoveries, which may be said to have been 
limited more by the incoming of materials, than by any 
defect of his own talent, or power of combination. As 
this impression forced itself upon my notice coincidently 
with the disclosure of the loss of a considerable number 
of the original copper-plates, I proposed the alternative 
to Mr. Austin ; but as a large portion of the first volume 
had already been completed, and for other reasons which 
it is needless to recapitnlate, this course was not adopted. 

Por my own share in the work, as it now stands, 
have to claim much indulgence. I m no wise pretend t( ■> 
the qualifications necessary to have done it Ml justice 
and the transition from the position of an edito r 
seeking merely to preserve the works of a write r 
whom he admires, and undertaking to correct th ’o 
press of a reprint of the original matter, to th'^e 
responsibilities of a commentator and critic on thd 'it 
author’s text, is necessarily wide and marked : fcj ';tr 
the latter office it will he seen that I was hut i 



differently prepared; and in fiirtiier explanation I 
may add, that not only were many of the subjects 
embraced in these Essays entirely new to me, but, 
owing to the irregular demand for ‘copy,’ I have at 
times had but scant opportunity of rectification or 
revision of the standard text. 

Under these somewhat conflicting aspects, it will 
be seen that the plan of the work has been considerably 
modified during its progress tbrongh the press, — the 
first design being confined to a reprint of James Piia- 
sep’s Xmnismatie Essaj^s alone, while the subsequent 
arrangement tended rather to the suppression of much 
of the eomparatively obsolete matter,— which, however, 
has generally been met by a mere redaction in the ske 
of the type ; wliile, in deshing to make the book a 
more complete record of the general circle of Indian 
Antiquities, I have eventually been led to incorporate 
in these pages the substance of many of my author’s 
memoii's on Arohmological and Palceographical subjects, 
which do not properly come xmder the heading of 
Numismatic studies. 

In reference to the vexed question of the tran- 
scription of Oriental words, I have adopted the com- 
promise of preserving, in their English form, all such 
terms as have been received into onr language and be- 
come fixed and sanctioned by custom, whatever the cor- 
rectness of the orthogi'aphieal expression thus obtained. 
Haviag admitted this amount of latitude, consistency 
became at once impossible ; but, in addition to the 
inherent difficulties of the application of any one rmi* 
form system to the transliteration of languages of 
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diverse articulations, \ve have, in the tbilowiuy pages, 
contributions from many lands, of various epochs, 
and undefined local and linguistic ramilications, tlie 
orthographical discrepancies of which it woidd be difil- 
cult indeed to I'econcile. So that, however easy it 
might appear to be to follow the litesnl exactitude 
of pure Sanski’it, it becomes a different -M-lieu 

Semitisms intervene, or when pro’vincial or niilettcrcd 
scribes have had to deal with the composition of docu- 
ments more or less shaped after the classic tongue. 
For the rest, in the present instance, I have been 
desirous chiefly of avoiding the pedantry of need- 
lessly correcting, not alone my own authors varying 
orthography, iu which he followed progresshxdy his 
OJiTO improving knowledge of Oriental languages, but 
I have intentionafiy retained many of the independently 
devised Anglicisms of the miscellaneous coutributors, 
with whose personal and individual identities so much 
of the history of ‘Prinsep’s Journal’ is associated. 

In conclusion, I have to thank the many fricnd.s 
and coadjutors who have assisted mo with intornuiliou 
or new materials, whose aid, in either case will, I 
trust, be found duly acknowledged each in its fitting 
place. 



[Supplementary Note on an unpiiblisbed bmomiiial coin uf Eutliydenm^ 
AgatliocleSj xvi.] 


Memoir of tlie Aiitbor, by Mr, H, T. Priasep, i. 


Abt. I.—On the ancient Eoman Coins in the Gabinet ,of. the Asiatic Society, I,.;' 
[Omission of portions of the original aiiicle. Gonsideration claimed by Sir Wm. 
Jones for the deficiency of style, etc., in tlie.eontributioBS'Of Anglo- iBcban 'writers, .d. 
M. Mollis* acknowledgment of the intrinsic merit of the papers ordinarily submittJft 
to the Asiatic Society, Bengal, 6.] 


Abt, II.— On tlie Greek Coins in the Cabinet of the Asiatic Society, 7. Notices 
of Partliian, 9 ; Sassaman, 12; Baetrian, 15; and Mnhanimadan Goins, IS; [with 
occasional notes by tbo Editor.] 


Abt. III.— Note on Lieut. Bnrncs* Coins, 23. SyTian Coins, 24. [Attribution of tbo 
type of the Coinage of Aiitiochns II., wbich formed the earliest model of the Baetrian 
money, 25. Important binominal medal of Diodotns and Agathocles, 27. Theory 
advanced to account for this junction of names, by M. H. Bartholommi, Broysen, and 
Lassen, 28. lelatiTc Talue of the terms BAXIAET:S and ba:SIAET0NT02, 2S.] 
Baetrian Coins, 29. [Attempt to determine the meaning of the writing on the Coins 
classed as barbarous imiMions of Butbydemus* tetradrachmas, 30.] Essay continued— 
Bassanian Coins, 33. [Shewn to be of Sapor, 34* ^ Kote on Bassanian Goins, haring 
on the obverse a bust in the PhiBuician style, 34.] ' Baetrian Coins continued, 36, 
[Coin attributed to Yanka deva, by Prof. Wilson, 43.] 


Abt. IY. — ^Baetrian and Indo-Scythic Coirm e&ntmued, Prof. SeMegePs 
commentary on contributtons of the classical authorities who 'have- preserved notices of 
the Baetrian Monarchy, 47» Description of Coins continued, 61. ' Hindd Coins, 53* 
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[Extracts from modern miters, illnstratmg indigt-iioiis efidtiisiN' f f *1“ i uiiiiid'f >>f ilu 
art of Coining among tlie Hindfis, 53.] Monograms ou Badrum 55. rXMn»j! 
of siibseq_ueiit progi*ess towards tlie explanation of tlicse ^vmbul■^, 3f* ] Grin-ral auli« 
ject coiitiniiecl, 57« [l^ote on the PeblYi alphabet, and iiotiee of tlie carlioFt Coi.u-4 of 
the Muhammadan Arabs, 62.] 

Art. Y.—The discoTery of a suhterranean tomi near Behat in the Boab of the 
Jamna and Ganges. Introductory Letter from Capt. Cantley, 73. Prinsep’s 
observations on probable date of the inhumed city, 74. Furtlicr account of the 
same from Capt. Cautley (revised by the discoverer). 76. [l^Iemoir on the Coins 
fotmd at Beghrum, by C. Masson, 80.] Prinsep’s note on the Coins found at Behat, 
82. Hindu Coins from Kanaiij, 85. 

Abt. YI. — Coins and relics discovered by M. Yentiira in the Tope of ManikyMa, 
90. Description of excavations, 93. [Major Gunningham’s interpretation of the 
inscription on the brass cylinder in the principal deposit, 97. ObseiTations thereon, 
98.] Continuation of subject, 101. [The writing on the silver disc enclosed within 
tlip cylinder, 102. Other cognate inscriptions, 104*] Subject continued, 105. [The 
legend on the steatite vase fi:om Blmarhn, 105.] Extracts from a Memoir on the 
Topes and Antiquities of Afghhuist^n, by Mr. J. G. Gerrard, 109. Kote on Coins 
similar to the Behat series, by Major Stacy, 112. Prinsep^s observations on a coin of 
Yisbnu deva, etc., 114. 

Art. YII.— -On the Coins and Belies discovered by General Yentura, eonfmieJ^ 
118, Sassanian Coins from Manikyala, 120. Obverses on the Coins of Kanerkos, 
126. Beverses of ditto, 131. [Figure of Shkya Muni, 135.] Postscript on image 
of Buddha from Khbul, 136. 

Abt, YIII. — Further information on the Tope of Manikyala (General Courts 
contribution), 138. Kote on the Coins discovered by M. Court, 141. Inscription 
from the second Tope of Manikyhla, 142. [Hotice, and new copy of tills important 
document, 143.] The urns of gold, silver, and copper found in this tumulus, 146. 
Boman Coins enclosed, 148, Postscript to article on Sassanian Coins, 150, Che- 
mical analysis of the liquid contained in the cylinders, 153. [Koto explanatory of 
Plates IX. and X. Bilingual Inscription from Xhunmara, 159. Arian Inscription 
on a brass casket from Afgh5nistS,n, 161. Inscription on the Wardak Brass Urn, 
161, Bactrian Numerals, 164. Bupplementaxy Hote on Topes, 165. Ceylon Topes, 
169. SancM Topes, 171. AfgMnistIutt Topes, 172.] 
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Art. IX.—Furtlier Notes on Eactrian and Indo-ScytMc Coins, 176. [Imper- 
fection of Bactrian t}T;>e ent in G-ermany in imitation of Prinsep’s original font, 177.] 
Prinsep’s first essay towards the determination of the values of the letters of the 
Bactrian Alphabet, I i 9, Definition of the coiTesponding Greek and Arian names 
and titles, 1S4. Detail of Coins, 185. 

Art. X.~Oii the connection of various ancient Hindu Coins with the Grecian 
01 Indo-Sejthic series, 195. Earliest circulation among the Hindus, 195. Behat 
group of Coins, 200. [Bilingual, -fU'ian and Indian-Pfih Coins of Eunanda, 203 ; 
their probable date, 20S.] Colonel .Stacy’s earliest Hindu Coins, 209. [Further 
illiistiation of the primary Coinage of India, 211. The progressive steps in the art, 
213.] Cast Coins, 214. [Novelties, 215.] Die-struck Coins, 216. [Note on this 
class, 217. Independent origination of a Coinage among the Hindus, 218 ; they were 
not indebted to the Greeks or others for a knowledge of the art of coining, 219. 
The Greeks even adopt Indian forms on the conquest of the land, 220. Internal 
evidence to the same eifect, 222. Prof. Wilson’s opinion as to the date of Mann, 
222, Inferences to be dra^m from the notices of system of pa}Tnents noted in 
the text of the lavrs of Manu, 223.] Indo-Scythic Coins resumed, 224. Indo- 
Scythic and Hindu Link Coins, 227. [Collection of historical documents illus- 
trative of the Gupta djmasty, 221. Inscription on the Allahhbhd Lht, 233 ; 
ditto on the Bhitiiii Lat, 240 j ditto from Sanchi, 245. Major Cunningham’s 
Inscription from Udayagiri, 246. Notice of the Junagarh Inscription, 247. 
Translation of two Inscriptions from Eran— one of Buddha Gupta, the other of 
Toramana, 248, Ditto of Copper Plate Grants of Sri Hastinah, 251. Gujarat 
Copper Plates, 252 et seq. Epitome of Huen Tlisang’s contemporary notices of 
the Monarchical Divisions of India, 264. Albirfini’s Note on Indian Eras, 268. 
Becapitulation of the state of our available knowledge of the true Chronological 
position of the Guptas, 270 ci Hindu Coins, first Kanauj series, 277. 

Art. XI.—Notices of ancient Hindi! Coins, continued, 289. [New tyi}es, 291.] 
Ehjput Coins merging into the early Path£in Coinage of Dihli, 299. [Note on the 
Samanta Deva series of Coins, with historical extracts regarding the Brahman 
Djmasty of Kkhul and Labor, 313. Translations of Inscriptions on the Dihli Iron 
Pillar, 319. Eutila from Bareli, 321. Second Inscription on the Golden Lht at 
Dihli, 324. Persian Inscriptions from the Eutb at DihK, 327* Abstract of ditto on 
the Min&r itself, 329. Novelties in the series of Samanta Deva Coins, 330. Pilam 
Inscription, 331.] Sauxhshtm Coins, 334. [Classifieation of' Gupta Silver Coins, 
338, Toramhna’s Unique Coin, 339.] Extracts from' Masson’s Second Memoir on 
Coins found at Beghram, 344. Ditto, Third Memoir, 348, 
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Art. XII.— New varieties of Baetrian Coins, 352. 

Art. XIII. — ^^New varieties of Mithraic or Indo-ScytMc Series of Coins and tlieir 
Imitations, 360. First Series of Imitations under the Gtiptas, 365. Second Series 
of Imitations, 374. [Comprehensive Catalogue of the Gold Coins of the Gnptas, 
377.] Third Series of Imitations, Kashmir Coins, 388. [Supplementary notice of 
types of this class, 389. Note on Kangra Goins, by Mr, E. C. Bayley, 392.] Fourth 
Series of Imitations, 393. The Pala Dynasty of Kanauj, 395. 

Art. XIT.— New tj’pes of Baetrian and Indo-Sej^hic Coins, 397. Lassen’s 
reading of the Indian-PMi Legend on the Coins of Agathocles, 400. 

Art. XT. — Specimens of Hindd Goins descended from the Parthian type, 402. 
Iiido-Sassanian Coins, 407. [Note on Tnghra combinations of Arabic Legends, 408.] 
Subject resumed, 410. [Additional specimens of Indo-Sassanian money, 410.] 
Indo-Sassanian Coins continued, 412. Ceylon Coins, 419, 

Art, X^^'I.—The Legends of the Saur^shtra Group of Coins deciphered, 425. 
List of Kings, 429, Legend on the obverse, 433. 


N.B.-“Of the total number of 51 plates to be found in this work, 21 are originals 
of James Prinsep’s own engraving; four have been copied from Ms plates in the 
‘Journal Asiatic Society,’ by Mr. Bastre; 17 have been most accurately reproduced 
by Messrs. Ford and West, and nine are new designs, prepared expressly for illus- 
tration of the editorial additions to this reprint. 
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[Since the sheets of this work have been put to press, I 
have been favoured by Mr. Gibbs, of the Bombay Civil Service, 
with the foBowing notice of a highly important and hitherto 
unpublished coin, bearing the joint names of Buthydemus and 
Ao-athooles. Other medals, having similar combinations oi 
names of early Bactrian potentates, have been described and 
commented upon at p. 27, vol. i., and pp. 178, 183, vol. u. 
In these cases, the obverse bears the head and titular designa- 
tion AIOAOTOT SOTHFOS in conjunctiou with the usual reverse 
type of that monarch’s proper coinage, but impressed severally 
with the epigraphs, ba 2 iaetonto 2 ArASOKAEOTS aikaiot and 

BA2IAET0NT02 ANTIMAXOT ©EOT. 

The second of these pieces, as has been remarked, is a cast, 
and therefore liable to suspicion in the possible combination of an 
obverse of one medal with the reverse of another and, knowmg 
the facility and success with which Bactrian corns are manu- 
factured for English collectors, I should be difiadent of endors- 
ing the genuineness of the present piece, did not the discrmn- 
nation Mr. Gibbs has previously exercised in his selection of 
f>.m-ns lead me to declare my general confidence m his acumen 
as a Numismatist* 


of 

by 
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“I.-A Tetrato-iclim. Oiv. Hml of King to the right, Jbeardless, with fillet. 
Inscription : ET®TAHMOT ©EOT. Head rather resembles Ko. _U, pi. i., W ihon s 
‘ AriaL Antiqna,- hat seems older. Mev. Hercules naked, sitting on a rock on 
TThich his loft hand rests; the right hand holds a club in a perpondu-ulai ^uecUoii, 
■with the head doTOvards. Inscription: BA2IAETONT02 ArAQOKAEOT.- AIKAIOT. 
Monog. Ho. 5 e, pi. si. A 


Another interesting coin, cited by Mr. Gibbs, is- 


« II —A Drachm. OI)v. Head of King, -with helmet and fillet, to the right. 
Inscription: BA2IAET2 MErA2 ErKPATIAH2. Sev. Two heads to ri|H male 
and female. Inscription : HAIOKAEOT2 KAI AA0AIKH2. Monog. ho. 13 a, 

pl, xi. fJ.” 


jTBrs aft Mr. Brereton’s in note 2, p. 180, toI, ii., bas lately 
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James P rinse p was tlie seyenth son of Mr. JoKn Priiisej^, . 
alder man of London/ and member of Parliament for the 
boroiigli of Qaeexihomugh^ during tbe administration of Lord 
Sidmoiitb, and after tlie return of William Pitt to power in 
1804. Mr. John Prinsep had amassed a considerable fortune in 
India^ where he married a sister of Mr. James Peter Anriol, 
Secretary to Government in the time of Warren Hastings, 
and descended from an ancient Protestant family originally 
settled at Chartres^ in Languedoc. In the year 1787 he 
returned to England, and soon after engaged in business as 
an East India agent and Italian silk merchant. As a pro- 
prietor of East India Stock, he was distinguished by his 
advocacy of the policy wliich had for its object the opening 
of the commerce of India to the free competition of British 
merchants, a policy wliich he lived to see adopted, but in 
the beiieicial results of which he ■ did' not participate, having 
become involved in the general commercial crisis which 
occurred at the close of the--Revdlutionary ' War. In con- 
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sequence^ however, of his connection with India no fewer than 
seven of his sons, including the subject of this iiieiiioir, 
obtained eniployiiieiit or sought a career in that coimtrv. 

James Prinsep was bom on the €0tli August, 1799, He 
was distinguished almost from infancy for habits of exactness 
and minute attention to whatever fairly attracted his mind. 
Many of the productions of his ingenuity and shill were long 
retained by members of the family as nieniorials of unusual 
talent displayed at a very early age. One of these is remark- 
able. It is the model of a carriage, with springs and lamps 
complete, with doors and windows opening and shutting, and 
steps letting doTf^ni, at will : its size in the wdiole does not 
..exceed' six inches. 

Mr. John Prinsep, having removed his family to Clifton in 
the year 1809, Janies was sent to school at Mr. Eullock’^s 
with his twm younger brothers, ; Thomas and Augustus, and 
for two years had the benefit of the instruction and discipline 
of that seminary. The remainder of his education was 
irregular, the result of lessons at home, and occasional aid 
from his elder brothers and sisters, from the latter of whom, 
especially, he acquired a taste for music, which he prosecuted 
with success in after life. At the age of fifteen, -when it had 
become necessary to decide upon a career for him, his ingenuity 
and shill in design pointed to the jirofession of an architect 
as especially appropriate, and he was sent to study under 
Pugin, with a view to his being afterwards received by Air. 
W, Wilkins, who had kindly offered to take him as his pupil 
and assistant. This project was, however, defeated, his eyes 
having sustained injury from too close aiiplication to mechanical 
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Being thus shut out from one profession^ he was for some 
time without any certain prospect in life. At this period it 
was suggested to his father that an opening might be found 
in the Assay department of the mints of India. James was 
accordingly sent to attend the chemical lectures of Dr. Marcet, 
at Guy’s Hospital, and was afterrrards entered as fee appren- 
tice to Mr. Bingley, the assay master of the Royal Mint, 
London, from whom he received a certificate of proficiency, 
and obtained, in 1819, from Mr. Patterson, the East India 
director, the appointment of Assistant to the Assay Master 
of the Calcutta Mint. At the age of twenty he sailed for 
India in the ship Hoogly with his younger brother Thomas, 
who, as first of his year at Addiscoinbc, had secured an 
appointment in the Bengal Engineers. They arrived at 
Calcutta on the loth September, 1819, and were received by 
their brother, Henry Thoby, a civil servant of ten years’ 
standing, then in office at Calcutta, James Prinsep was 
appointed to serve under Dr., now Professor, H. H. Wilson, 
then Assay Master at Calcutta, and so formed an acquaintance 
which had great influence upon the 

life. Before many months had elapsed. Dr. Wilson was sent 
to Benares on a special mission, to remodel the Mint in that 
city. He remained there for more than a year, during which 
time James Prinsep continued as assistant in Calcutta, executing 
all assays required in the metropolitan Mint, while the general 
management of the office and department in connection with 
bullion merchants and the treasury was conducted by Dr. 
Atkinson, -who, though not at that time a certified assayer, 
had the advantage of considerable experience in the general 
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iioiiiinatecl Assay Master: in the Benares nimt. lie prcNx-eiled 
to his new appointment by .M^ater iii;.tEe,begoiiiiiig of October^ 
1820, and his journey iix> the Ganges ■ afforded opportunities for 
the exercise of his pencil, of which he freely a\'aiied liiniselt 
His sketches of the scenery and incidents of this voyage are 
still retained and highly prked by' members of liis faniily* 
Arrived at Benares, he relieved: Dr. .Wilson there*, and took 
his place as ilssay Master, and Secretary of the Mint Com- 
niittee ; Dr. ITeld, ,of the ■ Company's Aledical Service, being 
the Mint Master. 

Before James Priiisep .reached Benares, the foundations of 
a new Mint, with ofEcial residences for both ilint and Assay 
Masters, were already laid, and some progress had been made 
in the building by the executive officer of the Barrack depart- 
ment. Its style of hare walls, without the -slightest decorative 
ornament, offended the taste of the young Assay Master, and 
his first efforts in architectural design were directed towards 
the improvement of the edifice which was to be his official and 
domestic residence for many years. He submitted amended 
plans to the Military Board at Calcutta, and, undertaking to 
complete them at the estimated cost of the original design, was 
employed in their execution. 

James Prinsep’s success in the construction of this edifice 
having demonstrated his architectural talent, ho was after- 
wards employed upon several new works at the station, and, 
amongst others, built the church erected there at the joint cost 
of Government and the European residents. But his active 
mind was not content with this one pursuit as an adjunct to 
his official duties ; his devotion to science was earnest during 
the whole period of his residence at Benares. He prosecuted 
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tion to the meosurement of heat^ iDreparecI an article on the 
subject^ which he sent home to Dr. Roget, by whom it was 
commiiiiicatecl to the Royal Society^ and published in the 
^Transactions’ of that body, where it attracted much attention. 
ITliilst at Benares also, in conjunction with Mons. DuYancel 
(a French naturalist connected with Baron Cuyier), and with 
some others devoted to different branches of research, he esta- 
blished a Literary Institution, and set up a press of his owm 
preparation, for the purpose of printing the proceedings of 
this society. .. . 

In 1828 , the finance of India being considered to be in such 
a condition as to afford the prospect of a permanent surplus of 
income over expenditure, the Government liberally appropriated 
the local duties levied at the j)rincipal cities of the Bengal 
Presidency to the improvement of the respective towms, and 
apj^ointed Committees of the public officers to apply the funds. 
James Prinsep was nominated a member and Secretary of the 
Benares Committee. At liis suggestion, the streets of Benares 
were w'ideiied and improved as much as the nature of the 
buildings would pi?rmit, and the wdiole town was provided with 
sewerage. The city is built on the north bank of the Ganges, 
aiui, lacing the river, stands high above the wmter at its greatest 
elevation, Init tlic ground sinks as it recedes, from which cause 
stagnant pools and marshes w’-ere formed in dangerous proximity 
to the most densely-peopled w^ards. In the rainy season they 
were the cause of great iinhealthiness, and in the dry season be- 
came mere receptacles of filth. For the cleansing and draining ■ 
of these, James Prinsep excavated an- arched tunnel passing 
iip-warcls from the lowx'st water Hne of the Ganges under the 
seven-storied houses of the most populous parts of the town. 


Ti' ■ 

aS'.,a reiiiarl£aW.e' effort of siiccessful eiiginceriiig ; Ijcneficlal to 
tlie town, as well Iroiii iinprovecl, salubrity, as from tlie space 
reclaimed by diwinage for'mucli desiderated graiii-iiiarkets and 
bazaars. 

From tlie same' fund, iindei ■■James PrlBscx>^^ direction, 
the lofty minarets of the Musjid of AiiraiigzJb, the foundations 
of which, from x>roxin:iity,to the encroaching rirer, were giTing 
way, so as to threaten danger - to ba'thers and destruction to 
the neighbouring houses, were taken down an d restored . About 
the same period, also, he undertook the construction of a stone 
bridge over the Karaiiinasa, a-river that divides the province of 
Benares from Bahar. The cost, upwards of a lakh of rupees, 
was x^i'ovided hy a wealthy native, Patm Mai, whose Hindu 
creed taught him to esteem it a pious work, and one calculated 
to secure for himself future beatitude, no less than present 
fame and worldly honor. The bridge — five arches of large 
span — is still a marked feature of the high military road to 
Benares. It has stood the test of entire submergence by the 
river in more than one year of extraordinary inuiidation, 
without material injury. 

While connected with these public works, James Prinse p 
took occasion to make accurate drawings of the i)rmcipal streets 
and buildings of the Holy City of the Brahmins, and to 
number and classify its population. The results of the census 
were x>^blished by the Asiatic Society. It is the most careful 
and accurate that had up to that time been made of any city 
of Asia ; and the original volume containing its details, in the 
Hindi language and character, is still carefully preserved. A 
selection of the drawings, accompanied by a careful and minute 
^ map of the city prepared by himself, was transmitted to 
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In mccliaiiics^j Janies Prinsep^s skill was remarkable. He 
|)repared with liis own liantls, for purposes of assay^ a 
balance of such delicacy as to indicate the tliree-thousaiidtli 
part of a grain. This balance^ when lie left India in his 
last illness^ was piircliased by the Goyernment, in order that 
it might be retained for assay purposes in the mint of 
Calcutta.' . 

At the end of 1 830^ the mint of Benares was abolished, and the 
whole coinage of the Bengal Presidency concentrated in the new 
building prepared for the purpose at the seat of goyermnent by 
Captain (since Major-General) W, Nairne Forbes, of the Bengal 
Engineers, Janies Prinsep was in consequence recalled thither 
to take liis place as deputy Assay Master in that establishment^ 
under his old superior. Dr. Wilson, This re-association gave 
a new turn to liis literary pursuits, bringing him into connection 
•with the Asiatic Society, and with establishments for the educa- 
tion of the natiyes, then recently endowed under Dr. Wilson^s 
superintendence, and since so much enlarged and improyed. 
He also at this time formed a closer intimacy with Major 
Herbert, a scientific officer of the Company’s army, with whom 
he had become acquainted at Benares, and who, being now in 
office at Calcutta, projected the publication of a periodical under 
the name of ^ Gleanings in Science,’ the proposed object of 
which was to make known in India all useful discoveries or 
advances in art and science immediately on their apjpearance in 
Europe, and likewise to afford to scientific men in India a ready 
means of communicating their own discoveries and ideas. To 
this periodical James Prinsep,' was a la'rge oontributor from the 
commencement, and his papers are amongst the most prized 
of its original essays and articles, , A, • -f' ' 
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liad come witii Joines to India as an engine er^ 

dcnly by a fall from Ms borse while engaged in 

caiiaL for ' connecting . the , river Hugli with the . 

of the Siiiiderbnnds^ and thus formiiig an additioncil Pis;h 

for the increasing water traffic betw'"een the capital ^ 

eastern districts of ■ Bengal. ■ ' The eompletioii of *1 • 

^ . duis , Work 

Janies Prinsep w’*as led to undertake.' on liis brothork .. 

■■ ^ a,.eccniiit, 

..and lie executed ' it to 'the satisfaction of the 'CJoverni^^ ■ 

■ .'and' 

of their Board of ITorks. The locks^ built bvhirn U. .1 

"^UheruuUt 

of a soil of quicksands, upon a xninciple of his devi, ' 

were regarded as a higlilv skilful piece of 

nave lasted, m good preservation, to the present day. 

• In the year 1831, Major Herbert, the projector and ecl't"", 

of the ^ Gleanings,’ accepted the appointment of Astiv.^ 

"*■■■" to 

the King of Oudli, and transferred the conduct of his porio B 1 

to James Priiisep. In Ms hands it assumed immediately ^ 

character. The illustrations, heretofore fe-w and " • 

feet, took the form of well-executed lithographs and 

'^8^'aviiiga 

almost all of which were the product of the editor’^ 
skill. He opened coinmmiications with all the scientid^. 


India, with the view of inducing them to use the 


of 


P^%es of tlie 


^Gleanings’ for the dissemination of their researeli^, v 

. . ^ and dis- 

coveries : and the credit of the work and its circ^Llati^,>^ ■ 

.f/',: ■' ■ ^ ' ■■ ^^^creased 

rapidly with the increasing value of the original conm 

tions it contained. This periodical w^as not undort-J^^ 

any hope or desire of pecuniary gain ; the aim of it^ 

was, simply, the promotion of science. At first thev ^ ^ 

■■I.:.'.;,. v'l , , .... "^^eCl' f J O'JtU. 

the limited number of subscribers merely sufficient 

' • * ' t to Cover 

the expenses of publication; and, as the circulatioi^ 

applied the additional income so obtained in 

form and materials, until it was brought at last to 
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III tlic year 1832^, Dr, Wilson was a|)pointed to tlie Boden 
Frofessorsliip of Sanskrit in the UniYersity of Oxford. 
He accordingly retired from the service of the East India 
CoiiipaiiY^ leaving vacant all the employments he so ably filled 
in India. James Friiisep succeeded liim as Assay Master in the 
Mint of Calcutta^ and Secretary to the Mint Committee. He 
also took his place in the Committee of Education and in the 
Goverumeiit establishments lor the instruction of native youth. 
He was likewise nominated to succeed him as Secretary to the 
Bengal Asiatic Society, for which office, though w’'anting his 
predecessor’s great proficiency in Sanscrit literature, he was 
especially qualified by liis scientific attainments and habits of 
intercourse with the literary,, men of India. 

In his capacity of Assay Master, James Prinsep prepared 
and submitted to the Government, in the year 1833, a project 
for reforming weights and measures, which received its ap- 
proval and was at once adopted by Lord Wm. Bentinck, the 
then Governor-General of India. As connected with the same 
silty cot, he stieiiuously advocated the introduction of an uni- 
form coinage, the rupee to be styled the Company’s rupee, and 
to be of the weight of 180 grains, including 15 of alloy, so 
as to form the unit of his scheme of weights. This project 
also was carried out, but not until the year 1835, after the 
Charter Act of 1833 had given a new constitution to the 
Government. The measure was eminently successful; and by 
a coinage of fifty millions of pieces in one year, the old sicca 
currency of Bengal proper w^as entirely changed and displaced. 
In the measures to carry put this 'important change, and espe- 
cially in those for adapting -the existing copper currency to the 
new rupee, James Prinsep’s judgment' and official labours were' 
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principally to consider Hm, Tliroiigli Ms corniccticni witli tlic 
Bengal Asiatic Society^ new life and vigour were into 

its proceedings. He made it liis aim to open the whole circ*lf:i 
of useful knowledge embraced in the design of its foimder^ Sir 
W. Joiicsj to the industry and talents of all who (idtivatni 
scientific or literary pursuits coimeeted with tlic Eu<t. The 
meetings of the Society hecamCj through his iiiaiiageiuciitj iruire 
full and frecpientj under the coimction that llui spirit 
of iiirpiiry and desire for infoniiatioii on the progress making 
in all departments of science would there always find some- 
thing of interest to gratify curiosity, if not to tifford full 
satisfaction. 

Before James Prinsep had been maiij" months installed as 
Secretary of the Asiatic Society, - he proposed to its managing 
committee to connect his scientific periodical, the ^ Gleanings/ 
more closely with the Institution | to alter its name to that of 
Journal of the Asiatic Society/ and to furnish its numbers 
gratuitously to members of the Society. The project w^as 
most favourably received, and the periodical, from March Tth, 
1832, was published monthly, wdth an augmented quantity of 
matter, under the ne^v title. 

Tlirough this close connection with the Asiatic Society, 
James Prinsep now felt the necessity of devoting himself 
largely to the study of the antiquities of India, and espe- 
cially apidied himself to the deciphering of ancient inscriptions. 
Copies of these from monoliths, rocks, and buildings in various 
parts of India, were constantly forwarded, and in like manner 
copper plates, containing ancient grants of land, as discovered 
j&om time to time, were either transmitted to be deciphered, 
or if that work had been _ performed^ the translation had to be 
' verified ,and compared,' And The.-origmal transcribed accurately 
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tlie aid of piinclitSj, axicl ■ assisted, iii' tlie first instance by the Eev. 
Dr. 3Iill and other Sanscrit', scholars of the Presidency^ James 
Priiiscp ■undertook this task, and accomplished it with a success 
that surprised all who knew that liis proficiency in Sanskrit 
literature was limited, and only kept pace with wiiat the work 
itself necessarily required and taught. 

Being so drawn into the imosecntion of such studies, James 
Prinsep cultivated this branch of archajology with an ardour 
that carried his discoveries beyond those of his learned 
predecessors. The inscriptions on the ];)illars at Delhi and 
Allahabad, wiiich had been copied in fac-simile, and published 
in the volumes of the Asiatic Society’s proceedings, in the time 
of Sir W. Jones, and the deciphering of which had baffled 
that accomplished scholar, and his successors, Colebrooke and 
Wilson, yielded at last to our author’s ingenuity and perse- 
verance. lie discovered that the two inscriptions were identical, 
and had their counterparts on rocks at Girnar, in Gujarat, on 
the western side of India, and at Dhaiili, in Katak, on the 
eastern side ; the character of all being similar to that of 
inscriptions occurring among the old Buddhist temples, monas- 
teries, and topes of Sanchi and at Bhilsa, in South Bundelcund, 
•which afforded the key for deciphering most of the letters. 
This oft-repeated inscription was found, when completely read 
and translated, to contain edicts of the great King Piadasi, 
another name for Asoka, -who lived in the third century before 
our era, and was the contemporary of the early Seleucidse 
kings of Syria. The name of Antiochns, wdth those of Ptolemy^ 
Magas, and Antigonus was found recorded or referred to in 
the body of the inscription at Girnar; and the reading of 
these was confirmed ten years . after, by the detection of the 
same names, with the addition of that of a fifth monarch, in 


on a rock at Kaptirdigiii/in', AfgMmstaii, when tliat 
was cleciplierecl by Mr,. Koms;. These iiis:criptioii.> afforded 
the first/Terified coBiiectioii, of the .history anil arcla'ucdogy of 
India with contemporary eyeiits-and sovereigns of thc^ IVesti'rii 
•world. The iiiiportaiice of the discovery ivas loiiversall}' ielt^ 
and it justly excited a keen interest and curiosity^ not only 
throughout India but in every country whieli Ijoa^ted, of 
civilization and progress in letters. Owing mainly to tliis 
discovery, and to the credit gained by the periodical lie con- 
ducted^ Janies Prinsep’s name came very soon to be known 
and respected in Europe and America^ as well as in Asia. 
Many literary societies of the "West paid him the compliment 
of electing him a corresiionding uiembcig and he was iianied 
for this distinction by the Institut de France. He was thus 
brought into communication with all the most distinguislied 
literary and scientific men of the day, and inaiiitaiiied with 
them a correspondence w’hich produced many evidences of 
reciprocal esteem. 

x\nother subject of interest which James Prinsep through 
his Journal contributed to develop and bring to the knowledge 
of the -world, -wns the vast variety of new species of fossil 
animals, some of the highest interest, wiiicli iverc dlscoi ered in 
Upper India by Dr. Falconer and Captain, now Colonth Sir 
Proby T. Cautley. 

We should wearj the reader and trespass beyond the design 
of the present brief notice, if vre were to attempt to describe 
and characterise all that was done through this ^Joornar for 
the advancement of science in all its departments in India. 
The curious inquirer, who -would p-orsue the subject in de- 
tail, must refer to the seven 'Tolumes of the ^ Journal,* from 
18S.^ to 1838 inclusivej' each containing ' from -five hundred 
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will be ir)riiid in the original form in which they were given 
to the? public* 

IVliile Jairiei< Priiif^e]) was prosecuting these iiigtiiries^ and 
ccnductiiig the rDrrespoiideiice which embodied the discoveries 
we liiu’e noticed. Captain Barnes and other political employes 
of Goi'crniiieiit in Central Asia w’ere making extensive collec- 
tions of coins v'ith Greek and bilingual inscriptions, and of 
other rf‘Ik‘s nf aiitif|uity. Coins wem also exhumed or found 
ill otlim* ]ia:rts of India, cbpecialty by French officers in the 
service of liiuyit Sing, bearing legends in various types 
of cliaraeter. These wi3re all foiuvarded to Calcutta, to be 
deciphered and explained ; and this labour led James Prinsep 
into the stud}' of nimiismatics as coimected esjjecially with 
Indian archinoiogy. His discoveries and critical investigations 
ill this field became in a short time the most interesting of 
all the subjects treated and discussed in the pages of the 
JournaL The articles containing them, it is the object of the 
present publication to collect into a form susceptible of easy 
reference. 

The incessant exertion and labour which attended these 
literary and scientific pursuits, combined, as they were, with 
the artistic application required to delineate and engrave the 
various objects of interest submitted to his research, super- 
added, as all this w’ear of mental and visual power was, to the 
ordinary ivork of a not unlaborious office, produced the effects 
wffiicli might, indeed, have been 'foretold, on a constitution na- 
turally robust ; and under them James Prinsep ultimately sank. 
In the course of the year 18B8 he began to suffer severely from 
headaches and sickness. These were at first attributed by his 
medical adviser to a bilious affection, and were treated as such. 
The symptoms, however, rapidly increased, to the alarm of his ' 
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111 October of' tliat year James. Prinsep was coiiipelletl to fear 
Mmself away froiii all Ms miBieroiis. pursuits, and to make* the 
Toyage to Europe as tlie only hope left of recovery. He sailed 
for England in the Herefordshire ; .but the sea aii and eliaiige 
of scene afforded no relief, and the affection of the brain, which 
proved to be, a softening of its substance, destroying its sound 
working, and impairing all the faculties, of the iiiiiid, gained 
strength. ■ He arrived in ■Engiand in .a hopelc.'ss condilioii, 
lingering iiearly a year, until relieved' from his suffer iiigs by 
death on the 22nd of April, 1840. 

The intelligence of his decease was received with sorrow 
by the European and Native . comniunities of India; and all 
united in. the desire that some lasting testimonial of his worth, 
and . of their esteem and admiration, should, be placed in a 
prominent position, to, manifest - to - future generations : the., feel- 
ings so universally entertained towards Mm. After some dis- 
cussion, it was determined to give to this testimonial the form 
of a Ghat or landing-place, with a handsome building for the 
protection from sun and ^veather of passengers landing or 
waiting to embark ; and this building, bearing his name, stands 
now below the fort of Calcutta, as a distinguished ornament of 
the city. 

The character of James Prinsej^ as a public and as a literary 
man will be best appreciated by a reference to the public 
w^orks and literary and scientific productions which we have 
recapitulated. These remain as memorials of his activity in 
mind and body, and of the untiring energy and exactitude with 
which he pursued each object of research. The unsparing pains 
with which he devoted Mmself to assist a fellow^-laboxirer, and, 
without envy or self-see'ldng,' to. -promote Ms wishes and his 
success, were universally felt and acknowledged. It was tins 
oualitv esneciallv which won for Mm every day new^ colleagues 
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ill Ills literary and scientific labours, and left all witli wliom 
lie beeanie so associated, permanent and admiring friends. 

lo liis lamily, who were proud of him from boyhood, and 
who watched with intense satisfaction and sympathy his entire 
career, glorying in the general recognition of his high qualities, 
and in the public esteem he won, — their early bereayement was 
a source of deep and abiding sorrow. They have still a mourn- 
ful ])leasure in recurring to many acts of his life, which dis- 
played his extreme alfection for all of them; and it is with 
unfeigned satisfiiction that the)^ bear this testimony to his many 
virtues, and seek to add a wreath to the many which have 
already been laid upon his honoured grave — tributes of private 
fri:eiidslii.p and of public, regard. 

James pTiiise|> was married on the 25tli April, 1835, to 
Harriet, eldest daughter of Colonel Aubert, of the Bengal 
Army, by whom he had a son, who died in infancy, and a 
daughter, wdio, with the widow, still survives, 

[As a brother is seldom the best or most accredited eulogist, I 
append an able estimate of James Prinsep’s merits, extracted from 
a notice of his life by Dr. Falconer, and published in the * Colonial 
Magazine/ in December, 1840 : — T.] 

Thus died James Priiisep, in the fortieth year of his age. That he was a great 
man, it would not perhaps be strictly correct to assert ; but he possessed qualities of 
a very high order, such as are scarcely less admirable than greatness; and he has left 
abundant proofs behind him to establish that he was one of the most talented and 
useful men that England has yet given to India. Of his intellectual character, the 
most prominent featiue was enthusiasm-one of the prime elements of genius ; a 
burning, irrepressible enthusiasm, to which notliing could set bounds, and which 
commimieated itself to whatever came before him. The very strength of his mental 
constitution, in this respect, was perhaps opposed to his attaining the excellence of a 
profound thinker j it led him to he carried away frequently by first impressions, and 
to apply his powers to a greater range of subjects than any human mind can master 
or excel in. To this enthusiasm was fortuidaMy united a habitude of order, and power 
of generalization, which enabled him tO, gra^ and comprehend the greatest variety 
of details. His powers of perception were impressed with genius-— they were cleai', 
vigorous, and instantaneous. The extent, of his capacity was wonderful, and the 
number and variety of his acquiremeni»':'nb:iessTeinari^ ^ 
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“Himself tlie soul of entliiisiasm, lie transfused a portion of his sj'sirit into every 
inquirer in India ; lie seduced men to observe and to nTite ; tliey felt as if lie observed 
andwatclied over them; and the mere pleasure of participating in his sympathic'S 
and communicating witli Mm, was in itself a sufEcicnt reward fm* the task of a 
laborious and painful investigation. Had he done nothing else, he vrould liavo 
.deserved an immortal remembrance in India; hut his own labours were the grand, 
stay, the glory, and honour of the * Journal/ 

“ It tvas in the conduct of this ■ ‘ Joiirnar that the amiable ami good qualities of the 
man were most apparent, and of most benefit to the public. His tiirie, services, I H)ok«, 
and apparatus, were always at the" command of ivhoevcr reqaestid them; and the 
humblest corresponde,iit in the- remotest. co.raer of India, could make eertoin of his 
aid, with a readiness and a good will wMch he would vainly have looked for in a paid 
agent. . His purse, too, was' freely opened, where occasion requirfil. kind of 
inquiry, however foreign to his favourite pursuits, was carried on in Iiiflin, with 
which he did not at once become identified ; and the keen interest he appeared to take 
in the labours of others encouraged the inquirer to go on, or apply himself to some- 
thing new. jSTever was there a mind more free fivjm the paltry and rnean jealousies 
which sometimes beset scientific men. Tlie triumph of others seemed to give him as 
much pleasure as if ■ achieved by himself ; nor would he allow' any burnings or 
jealousies to assail the harmony of the supporters of his journal: wdien lic saw any 
prospect of such a contingency, he threw himself into tlie breach, took the blame on 
himself, and never allowed matters to come to a rupture. There w‘as a charm, too, 
about his writings, which it is rare to nieet with ; he hunted after truth, and cared 
not how often or how' notoriously he stnmbled npon error in the pursuit. His ardour 
often led him astray, hut he was the first frankly and fearlessly to confess it. He was 
utterly devoid of that intolerance of being found in error, and loutbness to recant, 
which often beset meaner minds. The entire range of scientific literature does not 
perhaps contain a more striking illustration of this than one of the last papers wdneli 
he wrote on Eactrian coins, where he shows in a fly-note, how the altered reading 
of a single Greek letter exposes the incorrectness of as fine-spun and erroneous a string 
of inferences of his own, as ever emanated from the pen of "Wilford.” 
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I.— ON THE ANCIENT ROMAN COINS IN THE 
CABINET OP THE ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

[SEPTEMBEE, 1832.] 

Hating been lately engaged in decipbering the inscription 
of an antique copper coin found at Kanouj by Mr. E. Y. 
Invin, C.S., and .presented to us by Capt.^Sanders, Execu- 
tive Engineer at Cau-npore, I was led into an examina- 
tion of the contents of the Asiatic Society’s small cabinet 
itself, wMeh, although it boasts but a very insignificant 
collection of Roman coins, and those mostly without any 
record of the exact localities in which they were found, 
or of the parties who presented them, is entitled to some 
interest from the circumstance of the Indian origin of 
aH that it contains. It was not until the year 1814, 
that the Society opened ‘a museum, and publicly irndted 
contributions to it of the natural productions, antiquities, 
coins, and other curious monuments of the country : it 
is the less surprising, therefore, that its collection 
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(h-OTild not hitherto hiave attained any magnitude or 
jonsideration. Most priTate individuals, who have 
interested themselves in collecting medals and coins, 
have carried their spoil to England, where, indeed, they 
may he mortified in finding them swallowed up and lost 
among the immense profusion of similar objects in the 
public and private cabinets of Emopean antiquarians ; 
and they may, perhaps, regret that they did not leave 
them where, from their rarity, they would have been 
prized, and, from their presence, have promoted the 
acquisition of further stores for antiquarian research 
from the wide continent of India. The greater part of 
the late Colonel Mackenzie’s collection was thus con- 
signed to the museum of the Honorable Company in 
Leadenhall-street. Doctor Eobert Tytler also presented 
to the same museum a valuable cabinet, chiefly of Eoman 
coins, procured by him with great industry while Civil 
Surgeon at Allahabad. Colonel T. Wilson, C.B., lately 
carried hence rome curious coins ; and many other 
private collections might be mentioned, without alluding 
to the extensive cabinet of Major Tod, which cannot be 
said to be lost to India, but rather to be returned to us 
more valuable than before, through .the plates and notes 
in elucidation of them published in the Eoyal Asiatic 
Society’s Transactions. 

The publication of a catalogue raisonne of the con- 
tents of our drawers, although it may expose our present 
poverty, will, I doubt not, by a wholesome re-action, 
tend to our future enrichment, both by establishing a 
nucleus to which the antiquities henceforth discovered 
will be naturally attracted, and By affording to inquirers, 
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who may not haye the opportunity of consulting hooks 
on the subject, some clue, howerer insufftcient, to the 
deciphering of worn and imperfect medalKc remains, 
which appear to a novice to defy scrutiny. 

We here possess the advantage of reference, in the 
Society’s library, to the splendid numismatic works that 
were printed in Europe during the last century, when 
numismatology was a favourite study. The copious 
volumes of Vaillant, Patin, Mezzabarba, Hunter, and 
Banduri, leave hardly a possibility of doubting the exact 
epoch of a Eoman coin, when the device on either side, 
or a few letters only of the inscription, are still visible. 
It is by means of these works that I have been able to 
decipher and classify the greater part of the coins in the 
following catalogue. I have added to the list several that 
were the private property of Mr. H. H. Wilson, Col. T. 
Wilson, or myself, found in different parts of India. I 
have also availed myself of a manuscript catalogue of the 
Society’s coins, drawn up by Dr. B. Tytler, in the year 
1826, which includes the mention of twelve Boman coins. 

The number in the cabinet at present amounts to be- 
tween fifty and sixty ; they extend in antiquity through a 
period of more than one thousand years, from the Augustan 
age down to the decline of the Lower Empire. .... 
. . . There are few among them which would be objects 
of primary interest among professed medallists at home, 
who, in the profusion of Boman coins everywhere dis- 
covered in Europe, are content with none but those of 
superior fabrication and high preservation, worthy of the 
titles of ‘medals’ and ‘medallions of large and smaller 
modulus,’ fancifully conferred - hpon them in their 
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.ass-'books. "We possess none of ■what are usnally 
ailed ‘ medallions of large brass ’ : — those beautiful 
pecimens of the die-scnlptor’s art are supposed to haye 
leen struck less with a yiew to circulation as coin than 
,s memorials of state events and families of note. The 
(ieees found in India are chiefly of the lower denomi- 
lations, the common cm’reney of the eastern part of the 
mpire ; and if it were allowable to argue fi’om such 
nsuffioient data, the predominance among our speci- 
nens of the copper coins of Egyptian fabrication confirms 
rhat is known from history, of that country ha'ving been 
he principal channel of commerce between India and 
he Eoman Empire. Eobertson says that specie was one 
)f the principal returns in trade for the spices, precious 
stones, silk, etc., of India : it is not improbable, there- 
;ore, that the coin of the empire circulated to a consider- 
ible extent in India ; and that there existed no native 
surreney at an early period among the Hindus, we have 
the authority of Pausanias, and the silence of other 
authors on the subject. This supposition is supported 
by the almost, nay, total absence of the remains of any 
ancient Indian coinage. The Indian coins of Kanouj 
and the Hakhan, described by Mr. Wilson in the ‘Asiatic 
Eesearches,’ and the Indo-Grecian coins of Major Tod, 
are evidently descendants fi’om the Bactrian coinage, fisom 
the types of which they grad-oally progress into piu’ely 
Hindd models ; but these are comparatively scarce, and 
must soon have given place to the coins of the Muham- 
madan conquerors. Coinage is certainly one of the im- 
provements which has travelled and is still travelling 
eastward. Thus we see, at the present day, countries 
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iiEiiiiediatel'y to' the , east', of Ayb and Chinaj nearly 
destitute of ' fah^^ money of their own ; into' the 
' fornier of ' which our' silver and copper cnrreney is; hut 
nowhy^ degrees beginning to penetrate^ while the latter^ 

■ along the coastj is supplied with dollars firo'ni' America ; 
andj vitliiii perhaps a centniy or so^^ in its north-western 
provinces, with coin struck by the neighbouring frontier 
states of ]!s epal, Lahor, etc., for their use. But this is a 
digression involving questions of deep research, foreign 
to my present object, and which I am by no means pre- 
pared to discuss. .... 

[ The body of this article, together with the foui’ illustra- 
tive engravings, has been omitted in the present reprint, as it 
offers, confessedly, but little of novelty or value. I have intro- 
duced the above extract chiefly as a record of the commence- 
ment of James Prinsep’s laboms as a numismatic author. 

I desire to take this early opportunity of claiming a lenient 
criticism for any imperfection that may be detected in the style 
or arrangement of James Prinsep’s original Essays. 

Sir Wm. Jones, on the first inauguration of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, in 1784, in shadowdng forth the charac- 
teristics that were likely to mark the contributions of Anglo- 
Indian authors, expressed himself as follows : — 

“ If this first publication of the Asiatic Society should not answer those expecta- 
tions which may liaTe been hastily foimed by the learned in Europe, they be 
candid enough to consider the disadvantages which must naturally have attended its 
institution and retarded its progress. A mere man of letters, retired from the world, 
and allotting his whole time to philosophical or literary pursuits, is a character 
unknown among Europeans in India, where every individual is a man of business in 
the civil or military state, and constantly occupied either in the affairs of govern- 
ment, in the administration of justice, in some department of revenue or commerce, 
or in one of the liberal professions,— -very few hours, therefore, in the day or night 

^ ^ The Chinese provinces north of 'the Himalaya, 'Tibet, etc,, were supplied with 
coin struck in the valley of VepM.—.^r. BramUys m '-MepM , 
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can be reseryed for any study that lias no ■immediate, connection, witli business^ eTeii 
by those are most habituated to mental application.” 

So much in extemiation of, ■possible defects or shortco.iiiiiigs ; 
but it is satisfactory to be able to quote, seyentj ' years after the 
date of Sir Wm. Joneses address, the opiiiiou entertained by. 
our continental neighbours of the yalue of such yTitiii gs, as 
embodied in the last report to the Societe Asiatiqiie of Paris. 
The words made use of are : — • 

La Societe Asiatiqiie de Calcutta a puhlie le yolume xxiii. (lSd4) de sou 
* Journal/ qui est, commo toujours, rempH des materianx les plus interessants, re- 
cueillis dans toutes les parties de 1* Inde et communiques en general avec une absence 
de pretensions litteraires, qui est natureile a des hommes oceupes de graves devoirs 
d’un autre genre et trouvant a peine le temps de consigner par ecrit leurs decouvertesy 
de sorte qu’ils ne disent que ce qui est neuf et reellement curieiix et le disent avec 
une simplicite qui en augmento le prix pour nous, en Europe, qui vivons an milieu 
des vanites litteraii'es les plus fatigantes.” — Mapport annuel fait a la SmiiU 
Aeiatiqiie, par M. Jules MoM^ 2Qth Jime^ 1855, — E. T.] 
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U.—m THE GEEEK COIHS IH THE CABINET 
OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

[JANUAEY, 1833.] 

Having described the Eoman coins in the Cabinet of the 
Asiatic Society, I propose to follow up the subject, by ex- 
tending my examination of the Society’s Cabinet, through 
their series of Greek and Persian coins (leaving the Indian 
coins for a future occasion) ; and I believe that although 
the specimens of the first two are far from being 
ntmierous in our collection, stiE the drawings of them 
will be found sufficient to fomish tolerable guides for 
the assistance of the student in discriminating the coins 
of these countries at different periods of their history. 

I cannot say how many, out of the whole, have 
been found in India itself; many, certainly, appear to 
have been brought from Persia. Both Grecian and Per- 
sian coins, however, are met with frequently in India, 
and it is very easy to know them when once their forms 
have been j)resented to the eye. Several were brought 
from Persia by Col. Wilson, who kindly permitted me to 
take drawings of them ; Lieut. ConoUy obtained a few 
in his overland Journey to India ; and Lieut. Bumes has 
favored me with one or two specimens of a number of 
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coins collected by Mm in Ancient Bactria, a country but 
recently opened to the investigation of the antiquarian. 

It is from tMs unexplored part of Asia that we may 
confidently expect a multitude of Grecian antiquities 
gradually to be developed. Travellers of all nations are 
already flocMng thither to trace the steps and discover 
the monuments of Alexander’s Indian conquests. The 
most successful in this interesting line of research, partly 
from the advantage of his I’ank in the Maharaja iianjit 
Sing’s service, has been General Yentura, who, imitating 
Belzoni at the Pyramids of Egypt, instead of conjectur- 
ing and speculating upon the origin of the celebrated 
Tope or mound of Manihyala in the Panjab, set boldly 
to work in 1830 to pierce into its solid mass by digging. 
He was rewarded by the discovery of numerous coins 
and other relies, which had lain untonehed for perhaps 
twenty centuries.’ A Eussian antiquary, I understand, 
had previously amassed a vast collection of Greek coins 
in the same country. But it is hy no means in the 
Panjab alone that we are to look for antiquarian riches : 
the North- western provinces of India offer as large a field 
of enquiry ; and if the coins of Kanouj and Oudh are less 
interesting, from the nature of the characters in which 
their legends are graven being whoUy unknown, they 
should, nevertheless, be regarded as more curious because 
they speak this unknown language, and remain the only 
records of kingdoms and revolutions whose existence is 
but faintly discernible on the page of Mstory. 

i An account of General Yentura^s operations was commimicatcd to Coltnicl 
James Yoimg, and by Mm printed in tbe newspapers of tbe day: it is reprinted 
in tbe seYenteeatb rolume of tbe ^ Asiatic Besearenes/ page 600. 
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It is prmoipally to instigate those who have opportu- 
nities of forming colleetions in the Upper Provinces, that 
I have drawn up these notes, and I cannot adduce a more 
powerful motive for studying and searching, than the 
example and success of that indefatigable investigator 
of history and antiquity. Major Tod, who describes his 
method of forming a collection in the first volume of the 
‘ Transactions ’ of the Eoyal Asiatic Society : — 

For the last twelve years of my residence in India (amongst 
Mahrattas and Bajputs), tlie collecting of coins as an auxiliary to 
histoiy was one of my pursuits : and, in the rainy season, I had a 
person employed at Mathura and other old cities to collect all that 
were brought to light by the action of the water while tearing up old 
foundations and levelling mouldering walls. 

In this manner I accumulated about 20,000 coins of all denomi- 
nations ; among which there may he not above a hundred calculated 
to excite interest, and perhaps not above one-third of that number to 
be considered of value : hut among them there is an Apollodotxjs and 
a Mexanbeu, besides some rare medals of a Parthian dynasty, probably 
yet unknown to history/’ 

[ I have omitted the introductory Plate of this article, 
together with the letter-press thereunto referring, for the same 
reason that led to the rejection of the details of the previous 
paper on Roman coins. I resume my extracts with the text 
explanatory of Plate i, of the present series. — E. T.] 

PARTHIAIS", OR ARSARIAhT, COIR'S. 

The Parthian monarchy was erected by Arsaces, who 
filled the office of satrap in Bactria^ in the year 266 b.c. 
He had opposed the designs of Theodotns, who had first 
revolted from the third Syro-Macedonian monarch, and 
had raised the Bactrian provinces into an independent 
state. Being nnsnccessfiil, he fled to Parthia, where he 
expelled the governor, and declared himself independent. 
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Yaillant, the numismatologist, has -vnitten a copious 
history of this powerful dynasty j and has endeavoured 
to classify the coins of the twenty-nine Arsaoidse kings: 
but it is generally acknowledged that there is too much 
of the fanciful in his appropriations, and most antiqua- 
rians have given up the attempt. The greater number 
of the Parthian coins have the same name, apsakot, with 
different epithets,—' Eng of Kings,’ ' The Great Bene- 
ficent,’ ‘ Lover of the Greeks,’ etc. : the heads, however, 
are very different and numerous. 

The most rational mode of arrangement is to place 
those which are best executed first (for Greek workmen 
were doubtless then employed). And, as the execution 
falls off, and the Greek characters become obscure, we 
may suppose the dynasty to progress towarcb its absorp- 
tion into the Persian empire, in the reign of Alexander 
Severus, A.i>. 226. There is a remarkable distinction in 
the head-dress of these princes ; beginning -with the 
simple band or diadem of the Greek monarchy, it 
gradually changes into a deep turban, and at length 
becomes a high-mitred cap. Like that of the Persian 
monarchs 

Eig. 1 ► — Obteese. — Head with wart on the forehead : hair dressed 
in rows of curls : plain band, with fillets hanging behind : an eagle 
apparently with a wreath in its mouth. 

Eeyeese. — ^Figure seated, holding out a how over the characters. [->•] 
Around BA:SIAEnS BA^IAEiJKT AP:SAK0Y ETEPFETOT AIKAIOT EHBMNOTIS 
MAEAAHNO:^. 

Colonel Wilson had four coins with the same symbol, which Vailiant attributes to 
Arsaces Yonones XYIII. The eagle may also denote Chosroes (Yail. ii. 195). 

, [ Mr. Lindsay,’ onr latest anthoriiy on Parthian Medals, 

i Yiew of the History and Coinage of the Harthians,’ by John Lindsay, Esq,, 
Barrister-at'Law, 4to. Cork, 1852. 
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assigns tliese coins to Axsaces "XV,/ Phrakates IV., 37 b.c. — 
4 A.D. Tke monogram ^ is stated to represent Heraclea.] 

Fig. o,' — O btebsi.— H ead of peculiar features, with, pointed heard 
and hooked nose. 

Eeveese.- — S itting figure in trowsers, with bow, very rudely 
esecnted, and the legend BA:giAEG:s apsakot Em4>ANOT:S ^iaeaah. 

Colonel Wilson lias one similar, and both correspond with one in VaiHant, 
marked ^Arsaces Mitbridates 11. (Yaii. i 69.) 

[Prokabty Arsaces VI., Mitkridates I. Lindsay, p, 166.] 

Fig. 6. — Head with plain turban and bow behind : same inscription 
oil the reverse,: very rudely cut. ; 

Fig. 2. — Head with mitred cap, and arched nose, well executed: 
type, same as fig. i, BA:siAEa:s MErAAOT apsakot SEonATPOs nikatopos, 
of better execution than either of the foregoing. 

Yailiaiit ascribes tbe mitred cap to Arsaces Grodes. Colonel Wilson bad 
another coin of similar character . 

[Mr. Lindsay gives this coin to Arsaces IX., Mitkridates II. 
B.C. 123—87.] 

AxornEE,. — Mitred head similar to fig. 2, but without the hook 
ornaments: same type, basiaeus BASiAEnN ap:2akoy aikaiot 

ETEPPETOT #IAEAAHNOY. 

[The legend would seem to indicate that tkis piece belongs 
to Arsaces VI., Mitkridates I. b.c. 173 — 136.] 

Fig, 8, — Head witk mitred cap, as in fig. 2, witk a pecidiar 
symbol behind it [an anchor !] : same reverse. 

Colonel Wilson has another similar to this in head-dress; it is ascribed to 
Arsaces Orodes (Vail. i. 140). 

[See Lindsay, Xo. 36, Plate II. Arsaces X., Mnaskires. 
B.c. 87—77.] 

Fig. 7. — ^Head with deep turban and mitred cap about it, and bow 
behind, with fillets of rudest fabrication : character quite perverted. 

Akoxhee. — Plain head-dress and device very rude, BAnArr:s 
OAIIAFAN AIIVNO TVIiriSr AIXAIOV . . XANOTO. 

In this the knowledge of the Greek letters seems very fast declining, and it is 
almost impossible to recognize the inscription to he identical with that of fig. 2. 

[Mr. Lindsay attributes a coin witk a similarly outlined 
obmne device (No. 90, Plat^ IV.) to Arsaces XXVIII., 
Vologeses III., A.i). 148 — 192. Dr. Scott (^Numismatic 
Ckronicle,' vol. xvii., p. 163. October, 1854), on examining 
the debased legends on tke coins of tins period, succeeded in 
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discoYering distinct PartMan names and titles, associated Yitli 
the imperfect Greek inscriptions* I quote Dr. Scott’s, original 
note on the subject : — 

Owing to the evident barbarity of the pseudo-G-reek legends on the later 
PartMan drachms, no one had paid any attention to them, so far as I know, or had 
noticed the occnrrence upon them of characters evidently not belonging to the Greek 
alphabet. Mr. Lindsay, however (Plate iv. No. 87), engraved a drachm of ologeses 
III., on which, from the comparative legibility of the Greek legend, the unknown 
characters were brought prominently forward and rendered mnmistakeable. 

Shortly after receiving, by the kindness of Mr. Lindsay, a copj of his valnable 
work, I was led to compare the miknown legend with the Chalda‘ 0 'Pehlvi alphabet 
deciphered by Mr. Thomas, in his paper already referred to (* Numismatic Chronicle,’ 
vol. sii., 1849) ; and after a little investigation, I ascertained that the legend, the 
characters of which were by no means so distinctly formed as on the inscription and 
coins of Mr. Thomas, read King Vologeses.** 

Dr. Scott adds iu a foot note— Since begimiing this article, 
I haye beard from Paris that M. de Longperier had, in 1863, 
printed the decipherments of this and analogous legends on 
Parthian coins.” M. de Longperier’s readings I have not as 
yet been able to refer to ; but we may hope shortly to have 
the advantage of that practiced archaeologist’s mature views 
upon this and aU matters connected with Parthian coinage in 
his forthcoming work on the subject. — ^E. T.] 

Akothee, — T he same, but more legible; under the bow of all 
these there is a kind of altar formed like the letter 7^ . 

[Mr. Lindsay, in accord with M. Bartholomsei, proposes to 
consider this as the initial monogram for Tamirace, Dr. Scott, 
supported by Dr. Mordtmann’s Sassanian-Pelilvi reading, 
4*^) j prefers Assyria. 

The average weight of the above Arsacidse drachmas is 60 grs. 

Besides the devices given above, Colonel Wilson had one head similar to fig. 1 , 
with the symbols of the sun and the moon, and a star (fig. 4), referred by Vaillant to 
Arsaces Artabanus (I. 221), and another with , two small Tictorys, holding wreaths 
over the head (fig. 3), which is not found in Yaillant. 

COEYS. : 

The Sassanian monarchy in Persia commenced mth 
the year 22S, A.D., when Artaxerxes overthrew the 
Parthian dynasty. It continued until itself overturned 
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fey tfee Miihammadan .Kfealifs in . the ' year a.d. 636 . N o 
mode of adjnsting the nnmismatology of this period can 
fee attempted until we are able to read the ancient 
Pelilvi characters in which their legends are expressed. 
Perhaps if a considerable collection of these coins was 
made (and they seem to be yery common in Persia), some 
key might be discoyered to the yalne of the alphabet. 

[As the researches of De Sacy^ first enlightened us on the 
enigmas of the early Sassanian -writing, so the acuteness of Prof. 
Olshausen® has since enabled him to teach us the decipher- 
ment of the more modern style of Pehlyi that closely preceded 
the inyention of the Kufic alphabet ; and we are now in a 
position to trace the Pehlyi character in its various mutations 
and ramifications, from the simple elements of Ardeshir Babek^s 
inscriptions — comprising in all seventeen forms ^ — down to the 
elaborate pointed alphabet of the Parsis, which numbers, in 
obedience to Arabian and Indian requirements, no less than 
thirty -two letters.'^ And, thanks to the Societe Asiatique of 
Paris,® we are further here able to set up, m appropriate type, 
the counterpart transcript of the original legends, which I iasert 
after James Prinsep's descriptive notice of the types of each 
medal.] 

Pjq. 9 . — ± silver coin in the cabinet of the Asiatic Society. 

Obykilse. — ^T lie head of the king facing the left, with curly beard, 
and a laige tuft of curly hair; a peculiar crown or cap with two 
feathers behind : around it a legend in Pehlvi characters, very distinct, 
but the purport unknown : it is given more clearly in A. 

^ ‘ Memoires sur diverges Antiquites de la Perse/ Paris, 1793. 

“ ^Dic PeMewi-Legemien/ Von I). Jnsttis OIshauseE. Kopenhageii, 1843. 
Also ^ Kuniismatic Chronicle/ voL ix. 1848. , 

3 De Saey, p. 62. Ker Porter, pL sjdi., p, ^48. 

^ Anqiietil dn Perron, ^Zend Avesta/ Paris, 1721. Alphabet lithographed at 
Bombay. 

^ The dies for this fount were executed under the direction of M. Mohl, by 
Mareellin Legrand. See * Journal of the Boyal, Asiatic Society/ vol. xii. p, 271. 
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Eetetlse. — A fire altar with two priests or defenders j 

bearing swords or sceptres. 

(B.) — Another coin, similarj and inscription partly identical. 

[Coins of Shapnr L, A.n. 240 — 271. 

Eestobed Leoefos if Pebxti. 

^ 

As I haye glyen a modern Persian counterpart of the 
Pehlyi I haye not thought it necessary to complicate the 
first transcript with the Pars! distinguishing marks. Though 
I must confess that the modern unpointed type — in its similarity 
of forms — is less easy to read than the original Sassanian of the 
coins, certainly less so than the well-outlined Rock inscriptions. 
I reserve any further development of these alphabets for a more 
appropriate occasion, in connexion with a plate that I have to 
illustrate under Article ix.] 

Pia. 10. — Another similar coin. In lieu of the sacred fire on the 
altar is substituted the head of a king : little of the legend is visible. 

In Colonel ‘Wilson’s collection are one or two more of a similar character, hut 
the fire is the most common symbol : the legend on one of his (C) differs from the 
two above given in part, but one word is evidently the same, so that probably that 
word and the one which precedes it in A and B are all common titles of the niling 
monarch, as ‘ King of Kings,’ etc. 

Pig. 12. — A crescent head-dress of this form occurs in one of 
Colonel Wilsoris coins, in other respects similar to the rest ; also upon 
another coin the emblems represented in fig. 13, as variations of the 
priest’s wand or sceptre. 

[Yeiidegird 1st, a.b. 399 — 420.] 

Pio. 14 — (of Colonel W^ilson’s series) — has characters which might 
be mistaken for Arabic, also emblems of the moon, stars, and the sacred 
fire. 

[Khosru II., A.n. 591 — 628. 

JT}]' ■ 
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Fig. 15.^^ — 'A small gold coin, of Tory rnde fabrication, brongbt by 
Lieutenant Conolly, from Kbxirasan : tbe bead lias a crescented cap, 
and the commencement of tbe second part of tbe inscription agrees 
witb'tbat of figs. A' and B. ' ' 

Eeteese.— Tbe fire altar and priests, rudely executed. 

This coin was noticed in the ‘ Gleanings in Science,’ ’ 
vol. iii. 295. 

BACTEIAN COINS. 


In the reign of Antioohus II. — ^the third of the 
Seleueid® — Theodotus, the governor of Bactria, revolted 
and established an independent monarchy. His capital 
was the modern Bal^, and his extensive kingdom 
included parts of modem Kabul, Khnrasdn, and BuW5ara. 
It is remarked by Major Tod as singular, that, although 
the Arsacidan money is so plentiful, antiquarians have 
seldom met with those of the Baetrian princes, and 
indeed the names of only nine of them have been rescued 


^ [ “Tlie Asiatic Society of Bengal, on tbe 7tb March, 1832, passed a resolution, 
that tbe monthly journal hitherto published under the name of ‘Gleanings in 
Science,’ should he permitted to assume that of ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society,’ and 
to continue it as long as the publication remained under the charge of one or both 
of the Secretaries of the Society. “Janies Prxnsep’s dedication of the first volume of 
the ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society,’ well explains the history of the earlier publica- 
tion. It is as follows : — “ To Captain James D. Herbert, Bengal Infantry, * * ^ 
whose judgment originated ; whose perseverance and exertions successfully established; 
and whose superior abilities supported for toee years the first jommal in India 
devoted to the exclusive pubbcation of Gleanings in Science ; this volume, in all 
respects but title, a continuation of his own worb, is inscribed, by his attached 
friend, the 32ditor. — Calmtta, January 1 , 1833 .”— While adverting to these period- 
icals, it may be useful to record the progress of the earlier quarto publication, 
entitled ‘The Asiatic Researches/ which took its origin as the effective Journal 
of the Asiatic Societ)', instituted in Calcutta in 1784, and continued to embody the 
papers and proceedings of that Society until 1836, when, having reached its twenty- 
first volume, it was incorporated with the octavo ‘ J ournai of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal/ which had already existed as a concurrent publication from 1832, under the 
conduct of James Prinsep, It is a matter of Just pride to Anglo-Indian authors, 
that the early volumes of the ‘ Asiatic Researches’ should have gone through no less 
than four reprints in England, besides translations and repuhlications in France. — 
E.T.] ' ■ 
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)m obscurity. So little was before known, that Major 
)d himself may be said to have commenced the develop- 
ent of this new branch of numismatology, and in a 
orthy manner, — by adding two new medals discovered 
I India to the only two hitherto knowm ; — one of Apol- 
(dotus, found in the site of an old town, Surapura, 
etween Agra and Etaweh; the other of Menander from 
lathura.' This example has instigated others to the 
earch, and a number of Baetrian or Indo-Scytliian coins 
,re now coming to light in the Upper Provinces. I have 
lefore alluded to General Yentura’s discoveries; and 
;o those of Messrs. Bumes and Gerard, in their route 
:hrough ancient Bactriana; Colonel Swiney of Eurnal 
has also been successful ha collecting and examining, 
and we may therefore soon hope to have the subject 
thoroughly elucidated. Such coins as were in the 
Society’s cabinet, I have already depicted in the seven- 
teenth volume of the ‘ Eesearches,’ to illustrate the 
learned remarks of Mr. BE. H. Wilson,^ which should 
be perused by those who are now eager to prosecute 
the inquirj’'. I have introduced into the present plate 
a few of the same figmes, wath a view to shew the 
general appearance of these curious coins. 

Eig. 17. — Is taken from a cast made from the sealing-wax impres- 
sion of a gold coin found at Manikyala by General Yentura. 

Obyeese. — standing figure with, rigbt arm outstretcbed, and a 
kind of glory round the head : letters not decipherable. 

Beyeese. — Eigure of a warrior holding a spear in the right hand, 
and apparently (from comparison with more perfect specimens of a 
similar coin) presenting an oifering on an altar : the name illegible. 

^ Transactions of the Eoyal Asiatie Society, i. 314., 

^ ^ Asiatic Besearehes/'ToL’-xvii.'p. '550, ' 
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Fio*, 18.— Is a drawing made in a similar manner from, another of 
the lianiky ala gold coins. 

[ This coin is re-engraved in PL XXI. fig. 2 ^ and PL 
XXIX. fig. 8, and also in ^Ariana Antiqua/ PL XIV. fig. 9.] 

Obteese. — T he Persian head-dress and flowing hair are here appa- 
rent^ blit on the Eeverse the seated prince has rather the Indian 
costume. The characters on both sides are quite distinct, and haye 
some similaritj to Greek, bnt they have not yet been interpreted. 
There is a curious sjunbol upon all this class of coins, resembling a 
gridiron, or key, with sometimes three, sometimes four, prongs. 

MM. Eeinaad and Saint Mai’tin {Journal Asiaiiqm 1831) read part of 
the inscription on the obverse NANOBA0OT. . . .PKIKOT, and on the reverse 
MANAOBA . . ro, but nothing is gained therefrom. They ascribe the coin to Greek 
or Asiatic princes who inherited the authority of Alexander’s successors in the 
countries watered by the Indus. 

[ The obverse legend rims pao nano pao oohpki kop.\no ; the 
reverse as given ■ above.] 

Pig. 19. — A small copper coin, sent to me in a letter by Pr. Gerard, 
from the neighbourhood of Manikyala, 

Obteese. — T he head oi a king, with a kind of glory. 

Eeteese. — ^A n equestrian figure, with the flowing ribbons of the 
Persian diadem : the characters are here decidedly Greek, and appear 
to form the usual title of ^acnXem ^aaiMav. 

Pig. 20. — Is a copper coin resembling the last, procured by myself 
at Benares. 

[ These belong to the class of coins that bear the titles of 
snTHP MEFAS ba:siaet 2 BA:giAEnN without any indication of the 
name of the Ling.] 

The greater portion of the coins found at Manikyala 
are stated by Lieutenant BiirneSy to whom a copy of the 
plates of Mr. lVilson^s Essay was sent by postj to have 
figures of a liaja, dressed in a tuniCj sacrificing on an altar, 
on the obverse ; and a figure standing by a bull, on the 
reverse (^Asiatic Eesearches,’ x?ii. pL ii. figs. "26 to 30): 
others are found with the impress of an elefiliant, and 
a kind of dagger (a female figure ?) But as the inscrip- 
tions on these are rather Indian than Greek, I have not 
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acluded them in the present collection, and heg to refer 
he reader to the ‘Asiatic Eesearches’ and to Colonel 
Cod’s Essay. 


ilUHAMMADAX COINAGE OF PERSIA. 

To complete the sketch of Persian coins, it seems 
necessary to offer a few brief remarks on the coinage of 
the Muhammadan powers wMeh succeeded the Sassanian 
dynasty. 

At the period of the promulgation of the religion of 
Muhammad, the money of the Lower Eoman Emphe was 
current in all the neighbouring countries, and it was not 
unto, the Khalifat of Abd-ul-mahk, in the year of the 
Hijra 76 (A.n. 695,) according to Marsden, that a distinet 
coinage was instituted with a view of superseding the 
currency of Greek or Byzantine, and Persian, gold and 
silver. 

The circumstances that led to this event are thus 
detailed by the Arabian writers: — “The Khalif having 
adhered to the practice of commencing his epistles, 
addressed to the Greek Emperor, with the Musalman 
formulary sentence, declaring the unity of the Godhead, 
and the ministry of the prophet ; the Christian monarch 
took offence at what appeared to him an insult, and 
threatened that if it were persisted in, he should 
retaliate, by introducing into the inscriptions on his 
coinage, with a view to circulation throughout the 
dominions of the former, words not likely to be accept- 
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able to the professors of Islamism’.” This impolitic 
contention produced the effect that might have been 
expected, and Abd-nl-nialik determined to be before- 
hand with him in blazoning the creed of the Taithful 
upon a new coin of his own fabrication, and he pro- 
cured the ablest artisans from Damascus to cut the 
dies. Many of the first Muhammadans were however 
scandalized at allowing the sacred name of God to be 
profaned by the contact of impure hands. 

The names of the Arabic pieces of money are 
uniformly inserted in their marginal legend, and are 
all taken from the coins of the Lower Eoman Empire. 
Thus the copper piece was called fah from folUs ; 
the silver dirham^ from drachma^ and the gold coin, 
jli,;-' dinar ^ from denarius^ which though proj)erly a 
silver coin, was used generally to denote coins of other 
metals, as the denarius ceris, and the denarius auri, or 
aureus. 

The Society’s cabinet does not possess any of the 
early Muhammadan coins ; but one brought by Lieut. 
Conolly from Persia (fig. 16, PL I.) mil serve as a 
general specimen of all those of the Omiah and ’Abbas 
Ehalifs. They contain the date and place of fabrication, 
but not the name of the prince. The coins of the 
Samanian dynasty in Persia differ but little in appear- 
ance ; but they bear the name of the sovereign under 
that of the prophet. The Sultans of the Saljiik dynasty, 

Maraden’s ‘ Xurnismata Orientalia' svl [Is addition to the information on tin's 
subject afforded by A1 Makrizi (Historia Monetje Arabtea% ed. 0. O. Tyclisen, 
Eostok, 1797) and other intermediate "authors, the reader will hiid an admirable 
resume of these inoidents by M. de Sauley, in the ‘ dburnal Asiatique’ of Paris, 
voL viii. lain.™-!. T.] 
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A'lio wrested the whole of Asia Minor from the Empire 
m the 11th century, struck the emblem of the sun in 
the constellation of the lion upon the obverse of their 
coin, and these devices have since become well knomi 
as tlie ehivalrie order of distinction in Persia ; its origin 
is refeiTed by Marshman to the horoscope of Ghfat-ud- 
din Kai Khusru, who began to reign in 1236. The 
earliest mention of it is in Tavernier’s Travels, 1676. 
The kings of the Turlcman or Ortokite dynasty, in the 
13th century, introduced heads on their coin in imitation 
of the SjTO-Maeedonian kings, notwithstanding the sup- 
posed prejudice of the faithfid against such devices. 
The Persian term shah, ‘ rex,’ occurs for the fii’st time in 
this series on the coin of Xutb-ud-din ^azi, a. h. 580. 
The coins of this period are so uvegular, that Christian 
marks and names are sometimes visible on them : 
signs of the zodiac were also frequently introduced. 
The Patimite dynasty restored the primitive form and 
purity of the Eufic inscriptions. Then- coins have 
generally more than one concentric circle of inscrip- 
tion. They also exlnbit the several locahties of Arabia, 
Syria, Egypt, and Sicily. 

The coins of the Il-Khanian or Moghul dynasty of 
Persia, are known by the title of Kaan, Khan, and Sultan 
Ahzem, in comiection with the name of the sovereign. 
The writing is generally contained in an ornamental or 
scalloped frame, such as is now common in the coins of 
Persia, Nepal, and other Oriental coimtries. 

These very general remarks will 'be sufficient to 
afford a clue to the classification of the coins of Persia, 
when the legend may not be sufficiently legible to 
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determine them : the subject has been most ably ex- 
pounded by Mr. Marsden, in the work already quoted 
from; and to it all must refer who would pursue this 
branch of numistatic study. 

Fro. 16. — A silver coin of the Khalifs of the second centuiy of 
the Hijra, bearing on the areas the usual formulas in the Kufic cha- 
racter, surrounded by the marginal inscriptions here reproduced in 
modern Arabic type : — 

O'EVEESE. /EEYEESE,. 

<dJl A^l 

« .iXLj Ji <3.4»»%£2n ' 

. ■ ^ . ■ ■ ' 

cJ^?. (** } % 

dP \ 

'’/I’T-yn 

(Area) Won est JDeus f fmter Deimi tinicum, cui non &d Bookm, 

(Margin) In^ mmim Dei cum est lime drachma in Wimt. Anno 
r29y mm et vicesimo et centesimo. (a.b. 746). 

On the Eeverse is the ordinary insenption, and on the margin a 
quotation from the Ivnran (Sura ix. 33). 

(Area) Dens unus, Dens mterniiSi non gignity et non ei compar %m%(s, 

(ITargix) Jlichammad est legatus Dei) gud misit eimi cum doctnna 
et religione urci) qm earn extolUret super i^eligiones onmes si rel refraga- 
■rentiir assoeiantes. 

In Hallenberg’s ''Xnmismata Orientalia’ are described 
sot'eral coins of the same age, the nearest in point of date 
being one of a. h. 126 (a.d. 743) : Merwan, the son of 
Mnliammad, etc., and fourteenth in descent from Omiah, 
came to the Khalifat in a.h. 127 ; and was killed in 132, 
being the last IChidif of that race. 
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Wasit, tlie town at wMcli the coin was struck, was 
so called, says the same authority, from being half-way 
(k-jU ‘ the middle’) between Basra and Kufa ; it was built 
bj’- Ibn-Gjuzi in a.h. 75, and remained the seat of the 
IQialifs and of the coinage until the ’Abbasidae succeeded 
to the Omiah Ehalife, w'hen the capital was established 
at Muhammadiah (or Baghdad) as proved by coins 
struck the year 1E7 a.h. 

In the third volume of the ‘Gleanings,’ Plate XXIII., 
are depicted four Persian gold coins, also brought from 
Persia by Lieut. Conolly, which appear to belong to the 
Saljuk dynasty. In fig. E, the words ul-malik are legible, 
but it requires some experience in the Kufic character to 
decypher the remainder. 
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III.— NOTE ON LIEUTENANT BUENE8’ 
COLLECTION OE ANCIENT COINS. 

[JUSTE, 1833.] 

CoNSiDiiEiN'eT the short space of time allowed to a tra- 
veller, in Iris rapid passage through a foreign country, for 
the pursuit of objects not immediately connected with his 
errand ; and the disadvantages wdrieh his owir disguise 
and the suspicions of the natives oppose to his search 
after the very rare relies of antiquity which may have 
escaped destruction for twenty centuries in their country: 
considering, too, that the inhabitants are unable to appre- 
ciate the value of such objects, and mostly ignorant of 
the demand for them among the inquisitive natives of 
the West, Lieut. Burnes may be deemed very successful 
in the store of coins he has brought bach ftom the Panjab 
and from the valley of the Oxus. 

Of pure Bactrian coins, he will be able to add at least 
three to the cabinets of Europe j upon one of which the 
name of Euthydemus is quite distinct* while of the 
Indo-Scythic or subsequent dynasties, his store is so ample 
as to afford ten for the Bombay Literary Society, and as 
many more for our own cabinet ; besides those he takes 
to Europe : and among the latter is one coin of the 
d}Tiasty which supplanted the Macedonian princes of 
Bactria, calculated to excite much curiosity among 
antiquarians. 
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MACEDOmAN AND SYRIA.N COINS. 

TMs abstru.se subject is already deriviug elucidation, 
from the discovery of coins in many places, which is a 
forcible proof of the advantage of ghdng early publicity 
to such discoveries, and to the comments of antiquarians 
upon them. Already has Dr. Swiney at Karnal, folloinng 
up his former researches, fallen upon two silver coins of 
Apollodotus and Menander, neither of them duplicates of 
the two which rewarded Colonel Tod’s laboms. I hope 
soon to have it in my power to engrave these coins, as a 
continuation of the plate I am now about to describe in 
illustration of some of Lieutenant Burnes’ collection. 
Captain Wade has also presented me with a few coins 
obtained in his recent tour down the Satlej. To General' 
'Ventura, however, we still look for our richest harvest, 
because his coins have a definite connection vdth an 
existing monument ; and when that meritorious officer 
shall see how Lieutenant Burnes has taught us to 
appreciate his labours at Manikyala, we hope he vdll no 
longer think us unworthy of being made the medimn of 
their introduction to the knowledge of the world. 

MACEDONIAN AND SYRIAN COINS. 

Having given ‘ a type of the coins of Alexander, I 
need not stop to describe those brought from Persia 
by our traveller, a tetradrachma and two small coins of 
•that conqueror, in excellent preservation. 

Captain Wade has presented me with a rarer .silver 
coin of Alexander, having a fine juvenile portrait of the 

^ * Journal of the Asiatic Society’ of Bengal, Yol. . 11 ., Plate L 
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Conqueror before be assumed the bom of Ammon ; and, 
on the reverse, Apollo resting on the peculiar oracular 
seat, holding an arrow pointed downwards, in the right 
hand (denoting clemency) ; his left hand resting upon a 
bow. 

The epigraphe is basiaeqs aaesanapot seoiiatopos 
ETEprETOT. On the exergue, the letter c; and on the 
left, a peculiar three-pronged monogram, resembhng the 
letter a. 

This coin is not mentioned by Pinkerton, and would, 
doubtless, be designated by him reur or rarissimus. It 
is engraved as fig. 1 of Plate III. : and was procured in 
Asia Minor by Dr. Martin, the German physician, lately 
in Eanjft Singh’s service, and by him given to Captain 
Wade. 

[ This piece is from one of the mints of Alexander I. (Bala).] 

To return to Lieutenant Burnes’ collection. 

Plate II. Fig. 1, represents one of three beautiful coins of 
Aiitiochiis YI. or TheoSy of Syria, during whose war with Ptolemy 
Philadelphus Eactria revolted. These are supposed by Pinkerton to 
exhibit the most perfect examples, both of manly and of monetal beauty, 
to he found among ancient medals. They are, however, common 
enough. The epigraphe is antioxot Eni^»ANOT:g. Device — 

Jupiter seated, holding a small Yictory. 

[ Antioclius XI. ] 

Fig. 2. — Another Antiochus, probably struck in Parthia, from the 
figure of the javelin-thrower. 

[ On its first publication this coin did not attract the atten- 
tion it has since claimed^ in the progress of our knowledge — 
incident to the testimony its reverse device affords, as to the dis- 
tinct supremacy of the Beleucidte in Ariana, as well as in virtue 
of the illustration of siibseqxient dynastic revolutions evidenced 
in the retention of the identical reverse-die by Diodotus after 
the assertion of his independence. And, although it may be 
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felt to be soiiiewhat . ill anticipation of .anj general reYiew of 
Bactrian, coinages^ which, are more largely treated' of in Prin- 
sep’s later .essays'; :yet this clearly seems to he the most appro- 
priate place to dispose of the sequent -series of Diodotiis^ coiiis^ 
.which' are 'united by the one and unvaried bond of similarity 
of type with this^, the solitary exemplar of the class that occurs 
among the eiigraviiigs in this volume. 

,, 'The ' coin figured as No. 1^- Plate .II. of which we have 
now a second and far more perfect specimen/ is assigned^ on 
historical grounds^ to Antiochus II. 280 — 261 b.c., though 

the portrait on the obverse does not altogether coincide with 
the likeness of that king exhibited on his ordinary coins. The 
reverse device is also a novelty in the Seleucidan series : it 
may be described — 

Sfttde figure of Jupiter standing; the right arm. is upraised in the act of hurling 
the thunderbolt, while the left is covered by the JEgis. An eagle is introduced 
at the foot of the figure. In the field appears the monogram ^ with the legend 
BASIAEn:S ANTIOXOY. 

The monogram to a certain extent associates these pieces 
with the Bactrian money of Euthydemus^ among whose mint- 
marks this and a nearly similarly fashioned symbol is of fre- 
quent occurrence, while it has not hitherto been discovered on 
coins of more westerly origin, 

I next pass to those pieces of similar type and deduce which 
bear the name of Diodotus, equally exhibiting the title of 
BA:iiAEn2, and but little varied in their die details, except in 

^ Reproduced in Burnes’ Bokhfirfi, vol. ii. PI. III. Fig. 8. 

2 Procuied by J. Gribbs, Esq., Bombay Civil Service, at Earachi. 

s This monogram is copied from a cast of Mr. Gibbs* coin. The Burnes coin has 
the inner lines of the figure somewhat jumbled ; but it seems to be wanting in the 
continuity of the perpendicular line, which in the very perfect Eutliydemus pieces 
in the British Museum, is clearly disconnected between the sernicireie ami tlio top of 
the T. Since the above note has been set up in type, I/iave had an opportunity of 
examining a third coin of this class simultaneously acquked by Mr, Gibbs, and now 
in the possession of Mr. Frere, the Commissioner in Sindh. The obverse of this piece 
is in remarkably fine preservation, and the die execution is literally perfect. The 
reverse has been double-struck, but the legend is distinct, as likewise is the 
monogram in the field as above given. The only portion of the impression that is 
materially obscured is the second monogram placed between the legs of the figure i 
which, however, seems to be composed of a S enclosed within an o. 
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tHe introdactioii of a ciiaplet below tbe left arm of tlie figure 
on remrsey and the rejection^ or change of the monogram.- 
Professor Wilson yery naturally conjecturecP that as the 
one class composed the Bactrian coinage of Diodotus the 
Satrap^ struck in the name of his master, so the other formed 
the consecutive local issue of Diodotus, the independent sove- 
reign ! The simpKcity of this arrangement is, however, some- 
what complicated by the discovery of a most important medal 
which connects the names of Diodotus and Agathocles. I 
allow M. Bartholomsei to supply the details of this and his 
other interesting accjuisition. 

H.—Drachme iiieclite de Biodote P* 

* Tete diaclemeo de Diodote, tournee a di'oite ; les cordons du diademe flottent 
par derriere. 

‘ Eevers.—BASIAEnS AIOAOTOY. ‘ (Monnaie) du roi Diodote.’ Jupiter nud ct 
debout, YU du dos, dans une attitude mena(’antej brandissaut le foudre, qu’il tient 
dans la main droite, le bras gaucbte etendu eiiveloppe pallium en guise d’oegide; 
^ terre, Taigie a demi eploye. Bans le cliarap, a gauche, une coui'onne de lauriers; 
^ droite, un monogramme confus ; et plus bas, quelque chose cVincertairi, 

^ Argent : module, 4: poids, 65 grains, 

* 2. Tetradrachme inedite, frappee sous le regne d’ Agathocles, en Thonneur de 
Biodote Ir. 

^ AIOAOTOT :snTHP02. ‘ (Efflgic) de Diodote le SauYeur.’ T^te diademee de 
Biodote tournee a droite, les cordons du diademe fiottent par deniere. 

‘ Eevers,— BA:2IAETONTO:g AFAeOKAEOTS AIKAIOT. ‘ (Monnaie frappee) sous 
ie regne d’ Agathocles ie Juste.’ Jupiter nud et debout, vu clu dos, dans une attitude 


^ The gold coin in the Paris collection has no monogram. 

- The monogram on Mr. Bartholommi’s drachma is Major Cunningham 

has already published a nearly similar monogram, (Num. Chron. Yiii. p. 180), 
outlined as and derived from other specimens ^ of Diodotus' coinage ; 

regarding which he remarks as follo%YS: *Ko. 2., also No, 57 of Erblich; Nos. 
5, 9, and 46 of Gough. This occurs on a drachma of Diodotus, and on both 
the silver and copper coins of Seleucus Nicator, but not on those of his successors. 
The natural inference from these facts is, that this monogram represents the name of 
a city, which once belonged to the Seleucidm, hut was afterwards wrested from them 
by Diodotus. The monogram forms MAPFIANH, the name of the capital of 
Margiana, which was at first called Seleucia Margiano, and afterwards Antiochia 
Margiane ; and which was undoubtedly one of the principal cities belonging to 
Diodotus.’ The configuration of the present monogram and the independent exhibi- 
tion of the r w'ould certainly appear to improve Major’s Cunningham’s position, 
only in this ease the cross-line at the top of , the M is clearly superfluous. The 
remaining monogram on Diodotus’ coins is given by the same author 

as This he proposes to identify as TAAIKANA, Tdlihin^ which is hardly so 

satisfactory a rendering. 

3 ^ Ariana Antiqua,* 219. 
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nieiia<;.auto, brandissant le foudre, qu’ii tient de la mam droite, le bnis gaucke ctendii, 
eiiveloppe d’lin manteau (pallium) a frange ; a terre, I’alglG a dcmi eploye. Baius le 
ekamp, a gaueiie, line couronne de lauriers ; a droite, im monogramme tpai rcs'.seoible k 
k lettrc «i» (assez frequent .8ur les medailles de la Baetruine), 

‘Argent: mofMe, 9| : poids, 4 draelimes, 14 grains. 

‘La tetradracliiiie II. a efce evidemment frappee apres k riiort de Diodote I". 
La legcnde du edte de la tete domxe au roi le titre de aStTjp Sauveur') : c’est im liorn- 
mage do reconiiaissaiiee de la nation, qu’ii a delivree du joug etranger (Prolog. Trog. 
Pomp. XLI, Justinus XLI. c. 4). Ge titre de ‘Saureur’ n’a pas etc diete par ia 
ilatterio, car la Bactriaiie devait son existence politique an courage et a la sagessc de 
Biodote. Si Poii consermit encore quelques doubtes sur le Teritable foiidateiir de la 
monai-cliic baetrieniie, lalegende de cette medaille, confirmee par le tenioignage kis~ 
toriqiie, suffirait pour prouver la xerite concernaiit ce fait.* (B. Koebne’s ‘Zeit- 
sclirift fiir Muni".- Siegel- uud Wappeii-’kiuidey etc., Berlin, 1843, p. 6d). 

M. Bartliolonia^,^ it xvill be seen,, considers tliis medal to 
liaye been struck in postliunions honour of Diodotiis or II.,, 
during the reign of ilgathocles. Professor Lassen prefers to 
suppose that xlgathocles reigned over of Eastern Bactria 
or ill Badakhshan^ at first in subordination to Diodotiis, and 
subsequent!}^ as an independent prince ; and that, therefore, 
this coin must be looked upon as having been struck by 
Agathocles while Dlodotus was still king, though, possibly, in 
mere nominal acknowledgment of the supremacy of the latter. 

Lassen/ following Droysen, discovers indication of a lower 
stage of kingly power as implied in the use of the term 
ba:siaetonto:§, when contrasted with the ordinary title of 
BA:siAEn:2. However, M, Bartholomsei has risen up in his own 
defence, and in this resjiect, I think, triumphantly demonstrated 
the true value of the word basiaetontos, whatever may be 
said about the inferences he draws in regard to the relative 
positions of the two kings. But this last is far too large a 
subject to be entered uqion satisfactorily in these hasty notes, 
so I shall content myself with permitting M. Bartholoimei 
to be heard in his owm cause, though not to the extent of the 
thirty-two pages he devotes to his ^ Beponse a M. Droysen/ “ 

‘ TMs coiu is stated to liave been found at Bukb^tra by "SL de XbaiilkoC 
■ ^ ‘ Indiscke Altertbumslcunde/ 1852. 

2 ‘Kotice sur des Medailles de la .Bactrianc '.(Reponse a M. Droysen sur ses 
conjectures concern ant Ics premiers rqis do k Bactriano).’ ‘ Zeitsclirift* fiir Miinz/ 

• etc., 1846, p. 129. 
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‘11 iioiis parait tout-a-fait impossible d’admettrc qu’ Agatboeles ait fait frapper 
cotte jnedaille dii viyant de Diodote et sous son autorite; comwieut daus ce cas 
aurait-il pu se dispenser de doniier a im soiiverain plus puissant qiie lui, et vis-a-vis 
(luquel il se serait troiive dans uue certaine dependanee, le titre de roi? ce titrc que 
Diodote preiiait sur sa propre moniiaie? ce titre qu’il s’etait arroge, et dont, par conse- 
quent, il devait etre encore bien plus jaloux que les rois bereditaires ? Aucuii des 
rois de cos bautcs regions de TAsie n’a manque de s’intituler BASIAETIS sur sa mon- 
naie. Ils y ont soiivent ajoute d’autres epitbetes, mais auciin n’a remplacd le 
BA2IAETS de rigueur. Comment ce vassal on satrape de Diodote se serait-il permis 
de ie priver d’lin titre qu’il s’arrogcait lui-meme ? car le BA2IAETONTO:S ne denote 
aucune depcndance, comme semble le siipposer M. Droysen. L’emploi de ce par- 
ticipe est un exemple presqiie unique dans la numismatiqne grccque,^ mais non pas 
dans les inscriptions. C’est meme par ce mot que commence celle de la fameuse 
pierre de Eosette.’ p. 144. — E. T.] 

BACTEIAN' COINS. 

Fies. 4, 5, 6 . — These silrer coins, tetradi’achms, are known at 
once to be of Bactrian origin, from the sitting figure of Hercules hold- 
ing his club, on the reverse, much in the same posture as that of 
Jupiter on the STro-Macedonian coins. The epigraphe on Fig. 3 , — a 
valuable coin and in tine preservation — is BA2lAEn:s et©tahm. . • of King 
Euthydemus,’ the third king of Baetria. The only coin of this monarch 
hitherto known in Europe is described in Mionnet's ^Description des 
Medailles Antiques.’ Pinkerton says it is a gold coin, having Hwo 
horsemen wdth Bactrian tiaras, palms, and long spears ’ on the reverse ; 
it is theretbre quite different from the unique specimen before us. 


" It ifc a question bow bir this argument is good and valid. If the term SCiTHP 
implied so mueb as our author lias previously claimed for it in reference to this very 
DiodotUv®, the abst-Ucc of the title of BA:SIAEh:S need not create any difficulty. This, 
indeed, is the view most in accord with the probabilities of the case. We know 
that Alexander’s generals did not obviously assume the title of King till about 306 b,c. 
Seleuciis Nicatod’s coins restrict themselves to the BA:SIAEii::S. Antioebus 1. 
bos ordinarily tlie same title before bis name ; but wc have two examples of bis 
coinage bearing only the words ANTIONOY snTHPO::?. (“ This is the same coin 
which Frolieb thought unique, and conbrmiiig the assumption of the title of Soter 
to Antioebus I. in Ins seventh year.” Gough, PI. II., Fig. 13. See also PL IIL, 
Fig. 14, 1/n‘t/.) Ptolemy I. Soter, after adopting the title of King in 306 b.o., is 
stated to liave had <iivine honours paid to him, as the ‘saviour* and preserver of the 
Ehoclions in 304 b.c., wliich is supposed to have been the first occasion of his adop- 
tion of the :snTHP. This term, as in the, parallel instance of Antioebus the First, 
we find in independent association with his name, though never in conjimction with 
BA::^IAEnS 5 vvhich, how'cver, equally holds its place on other mintages. 

Mr. Burgon has pointed out to me a medal which hears materially in favour of 
M. Eartholomad’s Yie\Y. I transciibe Mionnefs notice of it. ‘No. 568, A. K. M. AT. 
KO. ANTHNIN. Tete lauree et harhue, a droite. KOMOAO. . BACIAEYONTOC 
O. . TOCMOC (sic) ETTTXEI. NIKAIEJEIN* en sept lignes, dans une couroime de 
lamier.* Supp. V. p. 10r5, - L'A' 



Em* 4 lias tlie features of a dilfereat prince; the reverse is^ how- 
CTer, similar to .the. last, the three final letters of BASlAEaS are visible, : 
as are , .HM. . which can only form part, either of EyOuSHMos, or of 
5HM??Tp«'05 his son. 

Em. 5, of which there is a duplicate, is of a similar nature ; the 
■features corresponding with ITo. 3, or Eiithydemus. There are two 
others of still ruder fabrication, distinguished hy a more projecting 
forehead : they are illegible on the reverse. 

'Em. G.^One of two silver tetradachms. These are more like Arsa- 
eidan coins, the , stool on which' the-. figure on the reverse sits having 
the form of those depicted in Yaillant. Although the connection with 
the foregoing coins is very strong, the head-dress and formal curls 
appertain to the Persian inonarchs. The inscription is in the Pehlvi 
character : some of the letters resemble ill-executed Greek. 

These coins are all from Klioja-o-ban, the ruins of an 
ancient city ‘NJW. of Biil^:hara5 whence numerous gems 
and antiques wove also procured. 

[ Since Prinsep wrote this description of Fig. 6 a question 
has arisen as to whether these decidedly ^ barbarous imitations ’ 
should not be classed under Characeiie.^ There is much to be 
said in favour of such an assignment, but there are for the 
present many valid reasons against any distinct recognition of 
this derivation. These coins have hitherto, almost without 
exception, been found in sites which associate them with the 
more perfect medals of Euthydeinus, or in localities whither 

^ Professor 'Wilson’s observations on the attribution of tbese coins, written in 
1840, are to febe following effect ; — • 

* Nos. 9, 10, PL I. Tetradracbm. Head of king to the right, wearing a sort of 
cap or crown, as well as the fillet. JRev. sitting Hercules ; barbaric inscription. 

^ These were brought from Bukhara by Sir A, Burnes ; and several others pro- 
cured from the same place, as vrcli as from other places north of the Hindu Kush, 
occur in his supplemental collection. They are apparently classed by l\r. Eaoul Eocliette 
with the preceding (J. des Saw, Sept., 1835, p. 515.) They arc allied to them hy the 
rudeness of their execution, and by the device of the reverse ; but tlio costume of the 
head is very different from that of Euthydemus, and so is the expression of the face. 
It is also worthy of remark, that they bear a legend which, as far as has yet been 
observed, is always the same. It is so in the two specimens of the Plato ; and in one 
represented in Baron Chaudois’ Supplement. He also observes, that the legend ‘ est 
tmijoiirs figuree avee les memes caracteres.^ The inscription may possibly be intended 
for ETSTAHMOT, but, if so, the modification of the Greek letters is curious. In the 
rude delineation of the Hercules they resemble the coins of the kings of Characene/ 
* Ariana Antiqua,’ p. -225,' 
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such tjpes might well have found their way. They are dis- 
co veredj, too^ in company not only with the better Greek 
examples of Euthydeimis\ mintage, but in conjunction with 
other less imperfect derivations from the normal type, which, 
in their progressive degradation and loss of w^eight, may well 
have prepared the way for the appearance of the more debased 
specimens ! The device for the original Euthydemus reverse 
die seems to have been borrowed from the coins of Antiochus 
IL 0EOS, with this difference, however, that while the Club 
of Hercules on the Western money is exaggerated in ske and 
extends to the ground by the foot of the figure, the Eastern 
coins reduce it to more reasonable proportions, and ordinarily 
make it rest on the right knee. Unfortunately for any com- 
parisons that we might institute in reference to these die 
details, the Characene coins equally share this modification. 
The style of the hair on the obverse of these imitations certainly 
seems to approximate more in character to the Mesopotamian 
type ; but, on the other hand, the hare chin, though not incom- 
patible with a derivation from the latter, is, to speak generally, 
opposed to the prevailing portraiture. 

But to come to a much more important query — that is, in 
what characters are the legends expressed ? Up to a certain 
point they manifestly continue to he copies, more or less frag- 
mentary, from the original Greek BASiAEn::^ etgtahmot. On 
one coin,^ while the consecutive Greek letters of the title 
are still fairly distinguishable, the name on the opposite side 
of the field is seen to be either much further degraded or else 
it must he supposed to be altered altogether; for, omitting 
the opening characters, the third, fourth, and fifth letters read 
palpably . , and are followed by an e, w^hich, however, is 
deficient in its lower line and takes the form of a modern f. 

Next in order, I "would cite one of Burnes’ coins^ which, so far, 

^ In the collection of Colonel W. Anderson, C.B., late of the Bengal Artillery. 

- Now in the possession of General Fox, , . 
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retains, traces of.tlie title^in 'the letters. . A:SiA...aiicl. exhibits the 
iiame^ after the ■ strange fashion here represented if] This 
piece .would almost seem to exemplify one, of the startiiig-poi,rits 
of the progressive degradation towards the fixed ‘' barbarous/ 
legend^ indicated in the Baron Chaudois’ remark as ^ toiijoiirs 
.fignree. avec les' nienies caracteres^’ which is only found in 
association vyitli an obverse' of extensively degraded type^' 
reniarkahle for the spiked and bossed helmet with protective^ 
cheek-plates— the whole of ■which may^ perchance, be only 
designed to represent a very barbarous rendering of an ordi- 
nary head of hair! In examining these legends,, a very strik- 
ing coincidence presents itself, which, although it may eventu- 
ally prove to be purely imaginary, is entitled to a certain 
degree of notice in this place. A comparison of this writing 
with the legends on three very opposite classes of coins, displays 
an identity in the opening word in each that may well excite 
surprise. The coins referred to are — 

1st. Those classed under fig. 9, pi. IL 2nd. Those 
fi.gured as No, 10 in Dr. Scott’s paper on ^ Regal Coins of 
Mesopotamia.’ ^ 8rd. A certain class of Indo-Sassanian 
money 

Dr, Scott has proposed to render the word on the ileso- 
potainiaii money as Sloska, and such the first four letters 
on the coins under review will fairly answer to, if tried by 

^ The first of these characters, it will he observed, is an Ariaii 7i ; other letters of 
this alphabet fiad their way into the mixed legends, but not so frequently among 
those that, as it wca-e, lead up to the transition point. On a coin of Colonel 
Anderson’s this h recurs in a similar position in the general legend, while the 
BASIAEn:^ line ends with On one of General Fox’s coins the noiiiiiial legend 

opens (reading Seniitically) with a figure like a Parthian h h : this is succeedtid b}' a 
facsimile of the third letter of the fixed debased legend (‘Ariana Anfiqiia,’ I. 9) ; next 
follow the w(‘ll-formed Arian characters hi ; after those come two semicircular 
strokes that indicate an j&ft, in Sassanian : and the whole concludes with an Arian 
h P> which may equally stand, in the interchange of alphabets, for a Parthian r, T. 

The heads on the obverse of both these coins continue to display fair artistic 
execution, and are but little removed from the Greek model. 

^ Unpublished : East India House Oollfeetion. 
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Aramseaii tests.^ In like manner the opening letters of the 
Phoenician-looking money, in a specimen quoted below (p. 34), 
may be accepted for the moment, as representing similar 
soiiiids. The Sassanian mintages, while reproducing the same 
Initial character, merge the Aram^an or d, into the simili- 
tude of an early PehlYi ^ s. The third letter is also more 
Sassanian than the Semitic ^ of the other series, though, 
strange to say, the fourth character, if it be read as an « a Sit 
all, must needs be referred back to the Aramasan category. 
The most obvious and satisfactory way of disposing of the 
difficulty would be to propose to consider the four letters as 
representing the word malM, only that there is scarcely 
authority for the liberty that would thus have to be taken with 
the Mesopotamian even if the Sassanian legend, supposing 
it to be analogous, did not leave the balance of evidence against 
such an alteration. 

The identities cease with these letters, and it would be 
hazardous to suggest any reasonable reading for the con- 
cluding portion of the legend on the debased coins unless, 
indeed, it is permissible to conjecture Esak, or Asak, 

for Arsaces, in which case it will be necessary, for con- 
sistency’s sake, to revert to the reading of malM for the 
initial title ; otliermse it will be difficult to reconcile the 
use of two differently shaped, and conflictingly derived ^’s 
on one and the same coin. — E.T.] 

Pig. 8 was obtained from the same place. A gold coin of one of 
the Sassanian kings of Persia, supposed to be Sapor (Shapur). The 
name and titles ai^e very distinct in the Pehlvi character. It is re- 
markable that the usual supporters of the fre-altar, two priests or 
kings, are omitted ; unless indeed the rude ornaments on each side are ' 
intended to represent human figures holding swords. A silver Sassa- 
nian coin delineated in Hyde's ^Religio Yeterum Persariim’ has 

i [ It wiil be necessary to accept the earlier Phoenician forms of a, rather than 
the more positive Aramcean type of this letter, in justification of the proposed reading. 
The D is also somewhat arbitrarily assigned; and the final O Aramaean t=r has 
more the similitude of a Bactrian p, or Parthian n fy than a true Syriac ^.] 
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similar, supporters. ' Xieiit. Bnrnes lias also, a silver SassaiiiaB eoia ; it 
is ciirioiis, from tlie contour of the fire- altar being fasbioned into a 
biiman profile ; it was found at ZMva. I have not room to insert it. 

[ Tlie obverse maybe supposed to bear the usual ieg'eiid 
'of Sapor (see p. 14^ ante) more or less defectively. es.pressed. 
The Waiting on the reverse is difidcult to read from the engrav- 
ing, but it wfill be sufficient to indicate that the usual legend is 

1 originally suggested the identity of the latter -word with 

(Arab. a fire temple/^ Dr.Mordtmanii, in a 

later publication on Sassanian coins/ while concurring in the 
decipherment, derives the word from ^ ^ 

praise.’ In the later specimens of this reverse type , 

is occasionally rep>laced by either iSs^\s 

---r.T.] 

Fio. 9. — One of twenty small Sassanian copper coins, whieli are 
very abundant in the same neighbourhood. They have a good head 
on the obverse, and a very rudely executed fire-altar on the reverse. 

[ I am fortunate in being able to quote, in illustration of this 
class of copper money/ an unique silver coin of analogous 
type, lately brought from India by Major Cunningham, and 
now in the British Museum. 

The reverse legend of this piece is reproduced in the ac- 
companying wmodcut, >^hich, in con- 

nexion with my remarks on the ^ barbarous imitations ’ of the 
Eiithydemus type, I w’ould venture, with due reserve, to traii- 

^ [ * Journal of tlie Boyal Asiatic Society,’ xiii. 386 (1852).] 

2 ^ Zeitsclirift der Dexitschen morgenlandischert Gesellscliaft,* 1854, p. S2,] 

2 [ These copper coins are not Tincommoii in Northern India, but as far as my 
owi experience extends, they are usually met with as isolated specimons, as if 
their point of issue had been elsewhere ; on the other hand, to ju%e of the localities 
whence the other Bpeeimens of the class have been obtained, there is no reason to 
refer their origin to any Mesopotamian site.] 
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scribe into modern characters,, as ' On ' 

the copper coins the legends are less definite, and seem to vary 
extensively in the expression of the several letters. On a speci- 
men in our National collection, I observe that the second letter 
is fashioned exactly after the manner of a Palmyrene ^ f The 
fourth character of the silver coin again is often merged, on the 
copper specimens, into an apparent pedestal for the fire-altar, 
though at times it tahes the shape of a more modern Aramaean 
D , the acceptance of wliich, however, as such, would necessitate 
a modification of the value already assigned to the older form 
of that character. To continue these comparisons, I find many 
of the copper pieces replacing the second © of the silver ex- 
emplar by a character identical, in their several independent 
series, with the outline given to the second and likewise to the 
eighth or consonant. In some cases the thi'ee letters 

follow uniformly the design of the concluding figure above 
delineated ; and again — in the specimen from which I cite the 
Palmyrene ^ — there is an equal consistency of form pervading 
the three characters, though, as has been remarked, the type of 
that character differs materially from the more common design. 

Further, it is to be noted, that the copper coins usually 
render the second :: in comjilete identity with the first letter of 
that value, omitting altogether the conjoined letter I have 
transcribed as » i ; though leaving traces of an initial mark, 
such as occurs on the first d in the facsimile inserted above.® 
In these cases, therefore, the preferable reading would be 
b'? malah lakal ; whether these words byo and are de- 
signed to represent names it is difficult to say ; hut supposing 
them by any hazard to constitute a portion of a mere titular 
legend, it is singular to note how near the approaches to 
the Greek MEFAAOT — E.TJ ' • ^ , 

i [ Gesenius, pi T. Klaprotli : Aper^u/ pi xi] 

- [ Klaproth gives a character %"ery similar to this under his Babylonian headings 
to which he assigns a Taliie of n h, ^Aperjjxi/ pi xi. I prefer the 5. See Br. 
Scott’s coin of IbilnaJ , . 
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Fict. 7.— :-A square copper’ coin .from ■ Sliorkot, a fortress tweiit?, 
miles from tile junction of tFe Jelum and tlie Chunal) (tfre Hydaspes, 
.and.Acesines), where, Alexander lost his fleet in a storm. It is by 
some thought to be the fortress of the Malli, in the assault of which he, 
was wounded. ' All that can he read of the inscription is basiaeas. . .. . 
On the^' other side the inscription is in PehM.' This coin may be 
ascribed with tolerahie, certainty to Menander,' both because it resem- 
bles^'iu' shap§ the coin of that prince in Colonel Tod’s plate, and because 
the three 'first letters of the word which follows BASiAEn:^ have much,, 
the appearance of niK‘, or nikatopos, the epithet applied to Menander, 
according to Schlegel, ^ Journal Asiatique/ Kox. 1828. The stand- 
,ing figure, however, on the ohv.erse> and the eiirioiis, emblem on the 
reverse, supposed by Colonel Tod to be a portable altar, agree rather 
with his coin of Apoilodotus. 

[ This is a common type of a coin of Apollodotiis ; the 
name is legible in the Arian character on the re verse.] 

Plate III. Fig. 2. — I must here introduce a coin procured from 
the same place by General Yentura, for which I am indebted to 
Captain lYade; it is a copper or brass coin of Antiochus, ^BAXiAEiix 
ANTIOXOY,’ with a Grecian head on the obverse, and the perspective 
view of the after-part of a boat on the reverse : the tiller of the rudder 
is worked from behind, as is even now the case in the river craft of 
the Indus. (A coin of Antiochus III. Magnus, dated Piz = 117 = 
B.G. 196.) 

A ruby seal antique [pL iii., 3], with a well-executed 
head of a Grecian female, was found at the same place. 

Figs. 11, 12, 13, 15. — The series of smaH copper coins found near 
Manikyala, and generally throughout Upper India, which have a head 
on the obverse and a Bactrian horseman on the reverse, maybe refen^ed 
to the reign of Eucratides I., since the gold coin fr-om the neighbour- 
hood of the Caspian Sea, described by Bayer, as having the same 
device on the reverse, bears in legible characters the epigraphe, ^ of the 
great King Eucratides.’ Our coins of this type have never shewn us 
more than the words ^King of kings,’ and in most of them (as fig. 13, 
BAciAEY baciaey) the Gi'eek is so corrupted as to give the idea of a 
later epoch. 

[ Figs. 11 and 12 wdll be seen to bear the name of Ayasa 
or Azes on the reverse. _ On figw 15 the designation is less 
distinct' Fig.- IS is a coin of 'the' ^nameless ting/ fig. 20^, 
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The type of the horse seems to have prevailed, long 
afterwards in that part of the world, as fig. 14 evinces: 
it is a Hindu coin of much later, though of unknown, 
date. The Hagari letters appear to be part of a larger 
inscription: their purport is therefore uncertain. 

[Professor Wilson ('Ariana Antiqna/ p. 432) reads the 
Persian legend on the obverse of this coin as ^ Lj 
Ndsir ud-dunid wa ud-din. And Major Cunningham has 
independently deciphered' the Panjabi impression on the 
reverse, which he describes as ‘Ndgari legend in characters 
of middle age, approaching BengMi in form. 

Sn Malmmad Katalak* He assigns the entire class of these 
notmicoininon coins to Saif-nd-dm-Mohanimed Kiittugh Khan, 
who revolted in the year A.n. 1256 against the government 
of Ndsir-nd-din Mahnind, the Pathfc Sultan of DihH.— E.T.] 

Fie. 10.- — copper coin procured by Lieut. Burnes in the neigh- 
bourhood of Manikyala. 

Obveese. — king or warrior holding a spear in the left hand ; and 
with the right saciificing on a small altar (?). Epigraphe, baciaeyo 
BAC KANHPKOY. 

Eeteese. — A priest or sage standing, and holding a flower in his 
light hand ; a glory encircles his head ; on^the left, the letters nanai A 
— on the right, the usual Bactrian monogram with four jirongs. 

This coin is of very great value, fi-om the eireum- 
stance of its being the only one, out of many discovered 
in the same neighbourhood, upon which the characters 
are sufficiently legible to afford a cine to the prince’s 
name. In the onset, however, we are disappointed to 
find that none of the recorded names of the Bactrian 
kings at all resemble that before ns ; yet there can he 
no doubt about any" letter hut that precediug Kor, which 

^ [^Journal of the Archaeological Society of Dihii/ September, 1849, p. S8. 
This .Society has as yet only put forth two anmhera of its < J ournal/] 
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may be eitlier 0 , p, or c.' By assmiiing this latitude in 
the reading, I discovered a name which would agree, as 
nearly as it could be expressed in Greek, with kanhskot 
or KANHCKOT ; and should my conjecture prove correct, 
the discovery of this coin will be hailed as of the greatest 
value by all who are engaged in the newly-developed 
study of Bactrian antiquity. The coin was first placed 
with the Society by Lieutenant Bumes, but, seeing its 
value, I thought it but just, after taking impressions tuid 
drawings of it, to place it in the discoverer’s hands, for 
the personal satisfaction of numismatologists in Europe. 
I suppose it to be a coin of Kanishka, a Tartar or Scythic 
conqueror of Bactria. 

According to Mr. Csoma de Koros, the name of 
Kanishka occurs in the Tibetan works as a celebrated 
king in the north of India, who reigned at Kapila, which 
is supposed to be in Eohilkhand, or near Hardwar. His 
reign dates about 400 years after Sakya, when the fol- 
lowers of the Buddha religion had become divided into 
eighteen sects (the Sakya tribes, or Saese) imder four 


^ By way of conYeiiience to those who have not the power of reference respecting 
the history of Bactria, to which I _may_ often have to allude in the discussion of 
these coins, I subjoin a catalogue of its kings, according to the authority of Schlegel: 
* Journal Asiatiqiie,’ 1828, p. 326, 


B. C. 255. Theodotus I. 

243. Theodotus II. 

220. Euthydemus of Magnesia. 

195, Apollodotus Soter. 
Menander Xikator. 


;ia. I 


Fixed historically by Strabo, etc. 


181, 


Heliocles Dikaios. 

Demetrius, 

. Eueratides I. 


146. EueratidesII. 


Alluded to by Plutarch, Trogus arid 
Arrian, their coins prevalent in Baroaeli, 
A.D. 200. 

( On the authority of Yisconti and Mion- 
V from a single medal. 

I Son of . Euthydemus, doubtful if ho 
\ reigned in Bactria 

Artemidoriis ^cails him the ‘ Great King.* 
I ; Murdered his father and was himseU' 
\ slain; 


125, Destruction of the empirG hy the Tatars and the Beythians or Sacw. 
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principal divisions, of "wliich tlie names, both. Sanskrit 
and Tibetan, are on record/ 

In Mr. "Wilson’s Chronological Table of the History 
of Kashmir (‘Asiatic Eesearches,’ xv., p. 81) we find 
‘Hiishca, Jushca, and Canishea,’ three Tatar princes, 
who succeeded Domodara, in the kingdom of Kashmir, 
either reigning successively or sjmehronously. They 
introduced the Buddha religion under a hierarch named 
Kagarjima, and were, according to the ‘ Eaja Tarangini,’ 
of Turushea or Tatar origin. The Sansladt MS. places 
their reign 150 years before Sacaysinha (or Sakya Singh), 
but the learned translator in a note proves that the text 
was at first misunderstood, and that the passage intended 
to express ‘ 1 50 years after the emancipatimi of the lord, 
Sakya Sinha.’ 

The epoch of Sakya (the fifth Buddha, or Gautama) 
is determined by conciuTent testimony of the Ceylonese, 
Siamese, Pegu, Binnese, and Chinese eras, which are aH 
foxmded on the birth or death of the Buddha legislator, 
and, though all differiug more or less, concm- in placing 
him between the limits of 544 and 638 years B.c, : the 
Eaj Guru of Asam, a pandit well versed in Buddha 
literature, fixes the Kirwan or emancipation of Sakya- 
Muni in 520 b.c.- Taking, then, from this epoch an 
interval of fom’ hundred years to the reign of Kanishka, 
the latter would fall near the end of the second centiuy 
B.c. We know from other sources, that the overthrow 
of the Bactrian dynasty by the Scythian or Sakyan 
tribes happened in 134 b.c. (125 by Sehlegel.) Tire pre- 


^ * Life of Sakya,* MS* 


‘ Oiiental Magazine/ iv. lOS, 
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sent coin, therefore, confirms the fi.delity of the ‘ Eaja 
Tarangim ’ as a historical "work, and leaves no donbt of 
the epoch of Sakya. 

Mr. Wilson finds grounds for throwing back the ter- 
mination of the reign of Abhimanya, Canishea’s successor, 
from B.a 118, as given in the ‘Eaja Tarangim',’ to b.c. 
S88, because ‘ Kashmir became a Buddha country under 
Tatar princes shortly after the death of Sakya ; ’ but 
fr:om M*. Osoma’s subsequent examination of the Tibetan 
sacred books, in which the three periods of their compi- 
lation are expressly stated — ‘ fii’st, under Sakya himself 
(520 — 638 B.C.), then under Asoka, long of Pataliputra, 
110 years after the decease of Sakya ; and, lastly, by 
Kanishlm, upwards of 400 years after Sakya ’ — little 
doubt can remain that the epoch as it stands in the 
‘Edja Tarangini’ is coiTeot. 

There are other eireumstanoes connected with the 
Bactrian coins, which tend to confirm the supposition of 
a Buddhist succession to the Greek princes. In the first 
place, the reverse ceases to bear the formerly national em- 
blem, the Bactrian horseman with the Macedonian spear, 
and in its place a sage appears holding a flower, and 
invariably having a glory round his head, proving him 
to be a sacred personage secondly, although upon the 
first coins of the dynasty we find the inscription in 
Greek characters (a, custom which prevailed under the 
Arsacidffi also, and continued under the first Sassanian 
princes) ; still upon coins of the same device, but 
probably of later fabric, we find the same kind of 

^ See Colonel Tod’s coins 11, 14;, Mr. "Wilson’s plates, figs, 1, 2, 6, 7 ; and 
* Journal of tlie Asiatic Society of Bengal/ vol. ii,, plate ii, figs. 17, 18. 
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character wMcli appears upon the Dihli and AllaMbad 
pillars the same which is found at Ellora and in 
many ancient cayes and temples of Central India, and 
is held in abhoiTence by the Brahmans, as belonging 
to the Buddhist religion.^ 

I need not repeat Mr. "Wilson’s opinion, drawn from 
other grounds, that the tope of Manikyala, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which these coins are found, is a Buddhist 
monument, but it receives much confirmation from the 
discovery of this coin of the Sakyan hero, Kanishka. 

Having thus far endeavoured to reconcile the coin 
before us, and others of the same class, to the Sakyan 
dynasty, to which the term Indo-Scythic very aptly 
applies ; we may reasonably follow up the same brain by 
ascribing the nest series, which eshibit, on the reverse, 
a Brahman! bull, accompanied by a priest in the common 
Indian dhoti, as the coins of the Brahmanical dynasty, 
which in its tium overcame the Buddhist line. Colonel 
Tod includes these coins in the same class as the last, 
and adduces his reasons for referring them to Mthridates, 
or his successors of the Arsaeidan dynasty, whose do- 
minions extended fi’om the Indus to the Ganges, and to 
whom Bactria was latterly tributary. Greek legends of 
the ‘ Bang of kings,’ etc., are visible on some, and what 
he supposes to be the Pehlvi characters on the reverse : 

^ See translation of portions of tlie Salsette and Ellora inscriptions by Major 
■Wilfordj * Asiatic Kesoarelies/ v. 140, wbich shews them all to refer by name to 
Sabya. Mr. A. Sterling, J Asiatic ^ B.€*searebcV ^1^? says of some similar in- 
seriptions on the Uclaya Giri Hill in Orissa: — ‘The Brahmans refer the inscription 
with horror and disgust to the time when the Buddhist doctrines prevailed. I can- 
not, however, divest myself of the notion that the character has some connection 
with the ancient PrCihrlt, and I think an explanatioii is to be looked for only from 
some of the learned of the Jain sectJ What has become of the key to this and 
other ancient Sanskrit alphabets, which Wilford says he fortunately diseovered in 
the possession of m ancient sage at Ben&ros f 
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but I incline to tMuk' these characters, of the BMi typej^V' 
and the BactriaU ' monogram, should decide their, locality.' 
Mr. *Wilson:and Schlegel both call them ■ Iiido»ScythiCj 
and the. latterj with 'Colonel Tod^ names, the figure 
^ Sira with his bull Handi.’ ^ Schlegel tliiiiks it cimoiis 
that , such marks of the ; Hindu faith should appear on 
these "T coinSj butj consid,eriiig the Indian origin of 

the Saceej does not this rather prove the saoie of their 
successorsj instead of their Tatar descent? It is more 
,. curious,, that the fire-altar ■ should continue on all of the 
series, but the fact of its being a fire-altar at all is still 
matter of great imcertainty. 

TiCr, ,16.— Copper coi„iis of this device 'are met with throiiglioiit ' 
Upper Hindustan : — they constitute the third series of Colonel Tod^s 
plate, and some in Ms possession have decided Greek characters upon 
them. On the obverse is the same warrior with spear and altar. On 
the reverse is what he supposes to he a priest about to sacrifice the 
bull ; but in the coin before ns the dhoti is so precisely the costume of 
the Brahmans, that he inclines rather to look upon the animal (especially 
as he has the hump) as the sacred bull of this country ; denoting the 
prevalence or predominance of the Brahmanical faith in the Indian 
dependencies of Menander or Eucratides’ dominion. 

Eig. 18. — This type of coin is, if anything, more common than the 
last : and the inscriptions are no longer Greek ; hut either of the un- 
known character of the Hihii column, or genuine Hindi. The figure 
astride upon the elephant is always much out of proportion, and the 
Eaja with the altar more rudely executed. The elephant is, like the 
horse, preserved in subsequent coins of the Hindus : thus 

Eig. 17 represents one of these procured by Lieutenant Biirnes in 
his tour. The same device is still common in Southern India. The 
foim of the Mgan characters on this and Eig. 14 agrees with those on 
copper grants of land 700 or 800 years old. 

[Professor Wilson discovers the name of Sri Vanka-deva 

^ ^ Ce qui me parait la eircoiistance la plus rcmarquablo daus ees inedailkis, ce 
sont CCS pi-euYes dm ciilto brahmaiiique adopts par ies rois Tartarcs. Tls regnaient 
done certaiiiemcnt sur dcs provinces -oh ce cnite etait etabli.’ — ‘Journal AsiatitmeJ 
Nov. 1828. ' ■ ^ * 
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. ' oil tliese '' coins (^Aiiana\Aiitiqua/'' p. 430j, I myself fornieiiy 
accepted tliis readings ^ and was' ■ inclined to identify the 
monarch : so , desigiiatecl with .. the' last of Alblrums Kutiir 
kings, whose ' name , is' given in the Arabic texts as 
Kanak- or Gang (the 'Kank*' of M, Reinaiid^s French traiis- 
^lation)/ but I confess that there;. a.re difficulties in the w”ay 
.of, the association; and, nioreoyer, the name, in its Sanskrit 
..formyAs .by .no nieaiis assured/ as .it may be interpreted in 
■ various w'ays,b^‘^t preferably, I think, inrhi. It has been 
..proposed to render the 'name, as- WIW .pakJm^ but to this tran- 
scription there are m.anifest objections, as it is usual to duplicate 
the ^ by a second character similar to the leading form of that 
letter. This practice, at' all events, w^iil be seen to have been 
follow’'ed in the niajority of Indian iiiscriptions. (See Gupta coins, 
^Ariaiia Antiqiia/ plate xviii., fig. 4; also Allahabad Inscrip- 
tion, plate iv;, -voi. ri,, ^ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal f 
Gaya Inscriptions, ibid^ pl^te xxxiv., etc.) Again, in regard to 
the initial js?, whatever may be the authoritative form of that 
letter, it is sufficient to say, in justification of my reading, that 
the outline of the character on the several coins almost uniformly 
agrees wdtli that of the final ^ v in ^ deva. But as I shall have 
to revert to tliis description of coins under Aiticle XI., I defer 
any further remarks to the more appropriate occasion. — E.T.] 

I do not mention Lieutenant Bumes^ Muliaminadan 
ooinSj as it is better to keep them distinct from the pre- 
sent engraYecI series, to wliich I may haye soon to add 
a valuable supplement, containing a selection j&om Dr. 
Swiney’s and General Tentiira^s discoveries. My task 
increases upon me daily, but I shall be amply iwarded 

^ [ ^Journal of the Uoyal Asiatic Society,* ix., 179.] 

2 [‘ J{imi’-iil-tawarikh/ etc., quoted In the ‘Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society/ 

ix., 194.] ■ ‘ ‘ 

3 [' Fragraens Arahes et Persans rektifs a P Indo/ ‘Journal Asiatique/ 4th series, ^ 
■voL iv., 1844.] 
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if my humble notice of the discoveries of others shall, 
by coimeeting them with ancient history, eventually turn 
these most interesting reliques to the true end of numis- 
matic study. 











lY.— BACTEIAN A2?D INDO-SCTTHIC COIJfS— 

continued. 

[ATJG1JST, 1833.] 

The present plate introdnces ns to some of the coins 
of Dr. Swiney’s collection, aUnded to in my last article. 
It is as well to premise that all order of arrangement is 
ont of the question where new objects are every day 
dropping in, and where the epoch of so many of onr 
coins is not yet satisfactorily ascertained. Thus it 
happens that although headed ‘ Bactrian,’ the last plate, 
as well as the present, contains coins of other dynasties. 

Dr. Smney pursued a course very similar to that 
of Colonel Tod in forming Ms collection: — -^The plan 
I have found most successful under favourable circum- 
stances of locality, or where no one has already explored 
the same ground, (and I have followed it many years 
before I heard of Colonel Tod’s eminent success in the 
same pursuit,) is tMs : upon the line of march I employ 
an intelligent servant, generally a Musalman tailor, to 
buy up old paisd, which the. haniyas in some towns are 
in the habit of putting aside as useless, perhaps from 
father to son, and wMch rarely see the light except on 
occasions of this sort. Out of some dozens procured in 
tHs manner for as many current paisa, a few may be 
sufficiently curious to rew^d the trouble of search. 
Such beautiful coins as Lieut. Bumes brought back with 
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Mm from the Paajal) aad Onus ai*e no longer to be pro- 
cured in India ; indeed ancient silver coins are of very- 
great rarity compared eitlier with those of gold or copper, 
and the only t-wo Bactrian coins I have been so fortimate 
as to discover, were obtained out of the limits of our 
provinces.’ 

I have not attemj)ted to engrave any of the numerous 
sketches of his antiques which Dr. S-udney has been so 
obliging as to forward, but have confined myself to those 
of which he has sent sealing-wax impressions, or paper 
casts made in the school-boy fasMon (but not to be 
despised on that account), by -wrapping the coin in 
several folds of paper, and rubbing the exterior -with a 
key or hard blunt point. 

BACTEIAX COINS, PLATE III. 

IFigs. 1, 2, and 3 are described at pages 25 and 35. 

Fig. 4. — A small silver coin of Apollodotiis, weigbilig 36^ grs, 

Obyehse. — ^Headwith diadem and fillets, and a ne«l^eIotb, inscription 
circular, close but quite distinct; AnoAAOAOTOT' BAiSiAEns :gnTHPOX 
KAi <j»iAonATOP02. The introduction of the conjimctioii kai I do not 
remember to have seen on any other Greek coin, 

Eeyeese. — ^M inerva Promaehos. On the right is a singular mono- 
gram (J^o, 4 of the series at the foot of the plate), differing widely from 
that of Colonel Tod*s coin of the same king 6 of the same series). 
The legend is distinct but iliegible, and agrees in character with that 
upon many of the bull and elephant coins. (See "Wilson^s plates, figs* 
3, 4, 31 ; Tod, figs. 11, 12, etc.) 

The native who brought this coiu to Dr. Swiney 
stated that it was procured by Mm at a to-wn called 
Kaital, in the. Sikh territory, not far from Karnal. 

Pig. 5. —i. coin of Menander, agreeing in its general features -with 
tlie last; -weight, 34 grains. , ' . 

Obtekse.— A -well-exee-Dted. and intelligent face, with the diadem ; 
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latter part of tlie inscription "not very distinct, menanapot BASiAEniS 

:snTH(Po:s r) 

Reteese. — M inerva -wielding tlie bolts of Jove. Tbe monogram 
(l!^o. 5) resembles tbe last, without tbe book (tmless the book below, 
as I at first supposed, forms a part of it) ; one balf of tbe inscription 
consists of tbe same letters as appear on tbe coin of Aj)ollodotus : it 
must, therefore, be tbe native title equivalent to ^acriXecos ucor'npos. 

This eoia was purchased of a sairaf in the bazar at 
Suhathu. 

In favoin' of these two eoias I may venture to repeat 
the remarks of Professor Sehlegel, on the equally valn- 
ahle pan* discovered by Colonel Tod ; — ‘ These two 
medals are beyond all inice, as much for their admirable 
preservation as for their extreme rarity and their import- 
ance to history.’ And I shall make no apology for also 
translatmg the Professor’s learned commentary on that 
part of the Bactrian history connected with them, at 
length, as much more satisfactory than a partial gleaning 
or plagiarism of his remarks, which so weU exemplify 
the use of numismatology in correcting the vagaries of 
historians : — 

‘ In tlie profound obscurity wliicb envelopes tbe bistory of Bactria, we must cull 
■with care all that can throw tbe least light upon it, 

‘ We find only two passages in ancient authors which mention king Apollodotus. 
Arrian, the reputed writer of the ‘Periplus,’ says, ’A(^* oS pvv ip Bapvy d(o is 

TraKat al rrpox(»pov(rt Spax/^a/, ypdfjLjiactp *BKk7]PiKo7s iyKexdpayfiivaL, ivictyifia r&p 
/i6T* ^AKe^ctpdpov ^e^acriXevKSrctsp ""AiroWoBorov Kai Mepdydpov. ‘For this reason 
even now ancient di-aehmte are current at Barygaza {BhrigM-gdcha or Baroach), 
bearing, in Greek characters, the stamp of the kings who reigned after Alexander, 
Apollodotus and Menander.’ 

The two coins now brought to Hght, agree better 
with this passage from Arrian than those of Colonel Tod, 
on account of their exact similarity, which would allow 
them naturally to be coupled together in speaking of 
them. ,, ' ^ 

*The other passage concerning Apollodotus is fiom the summary of the history 
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of Trogas Pompeius, wMck is placed at.tlie head of'tbe abridgment of Jnstiii: 
Prolog, ixxi. 

^Bdndej quo lege pugnanto, ScytMcse gentes, Saranc'ae et Asiani Baetra occupa- 
vere et Sogciiauos, Indicos quoque res additee, gestae -per Apollodotum ot Menaudrum 
reges eorum/: 

‘ The printed editions have * Apollodorum,’ which was corrected by the learned and 
Judicious Bayer, on the authority of the ‘Periplos.’ This reading is now iillly con- 
firmed by a medal (two), an authentic and public monument. Taillant and 
Longuerue suspected a corruption of the text, and souglit to correct it in another 
way. They thought that the name of Apollodotus, the historian of the Parthian 
and Baetrian kings, had been confounded with that of a king; and Longuerue pro- 
posed to read ‘ ex Apollodoro, gestee per Menaudrum et Eucratidam, reges eoruni.’ 
This is not correcting, but disligiiriug arbitrarily, an ancient text ; and yet the 
latest editor of Justin in Prance, M. Lemaire, recommends this unwarrantable 
conjecture! 

^ Bayer, however, while he reinstates Apollodotus, disputes his title to the king- 
dom of Bactria, which Colonel Tod, again, vindicates with reason. Bayer would 
make him one of those Greek kings who, at that epoch, reigned separately over a 
part of India, such as Demetrius, son of Euthydemus. This is, in the first place, 
contrary to the text of Trogiis Pompeius : for the wor^''* eonim applies to JBacim et 
SogManos. The coin confirms this refutation, for by what motive should a Greek 
king, not having possession of Bactria, put a legend in Baetrian characters on the 
reverse of Ms coin ? I call them so, without prejudice to the question of the 
language to which they may belong. Certaiidy they are not Sanskrit : they have 
a strong resemblance to those on the early Sassaiiian medals. The credit of 
decyphering them is reserved for scholars acquainted with Bend and Pehlxh 

^ To escape from this objection, we must suppose that Apollodotus reigned in the 
eastern provinces of the ancient Persian empire, south of Bactria. The medal of 
Demetrius, son of Euthydemus, discovered by Baron Meyenclorf, bears -a Gix'ck 
legend, ^<x.cnX4cos A'jj/x'^Tpioo ; the empire of India Is designated by the skin of an 
elephant’s head with which the portrait of the prince is adorned. 

‘Apollodotus, therefore, must be admitted among the kings of Bactria. The 
celebrated Yisconti has endeavoured to assign bis probable place in Bayer’s ‘ Chro- 
nological Canon of Six Kings,’ the dates of which are, however, mostly conjectural : 
he places him after Euthydemus [see p. 38], and both the authorities quoted above 
agree in placing him before Menander, Now Menander certainly reigned between 
Euthydemus and Eucratides ; but Yisconti will not allow the latter to follow 
Menander directly: he makes a place between their reigns for Helioclos, whose 
name is only known from one medal bearing the inscription ^acnXem ^UXioaX^ovs 
diKaiov, and pronounced by Mioimet to be of Baetrian fabric, merely from analogy to 
other coins of the same locality — an argument by no means conclusive. Ylien a 
coin of Heliocles shall he discovered in , India or. Tartary, we may grant his title to 
the Baetrian throne. 

‘ It is difficult to assign the exact limits of the Indian dominions of the Baetrian 
monarchs, or of their contemporaries, who reigned in India itself. The ancients use 
the word India vaguely, and sometimes make it comprise the Persian provinces north- 
west of the Indus. The conquests of the Bactrians may have been made in two 
directions: — One, towards the east by. the Panjhbj and onwards; the other, by 
following the course of the Indus. The expedition of Scleucus Meator was directed 
towards the Ganges ; by Ms treaty with Chandragupta, king of the Prasii (people of 
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tlie East)j ho gave up some provinces, and receired a mimher of elephants in exchange. 
It is probable that the first kings of Baetria, on declaring thcmselres iiidepemlent, 
took possession of what remained of Alexander’s conquests in tliePanjab.’ (Dr. 
Swiiiey’s coins confirm their domination there, as far as the presence of medals can 
do so.) ‘ At any rate, the third king, Euthydemus, in his treaty with Antioehus the 
Great, by which treaty his independence was acknowledged, gave up all his ekqihaiits. 
This proves two points : first, that Euthydemus had provinces, or at least subjects, in 
India proper ; second, that his rule was not extensive, for the elephants were few in 
number ; added to those given by Sophagasenns to Antioehus, they made hut ioO, 
•whereas Selcucus received 400 from Chandragupta. 

® Antioehus’ expedition was brilliant, but it proeiu*ed him little solid advantage 
beyond the acquisition of these war elephants. After Ms campaign against Euthydemus 
and Sophagasenns he repassed the Indus, and returned by way of Arachosia and 
Carmania to the western seat of his empire.’ fWas it after this expedition tliat ho 
struck the coin represented in figure 2, depicting the stern of a boat of the river 
Indus?) 

^Euthydemus may have profited by the distance of Antioehus, and the decline of 
his strength, to deprive him of the provinces situated along the Lower Indus. It is 
certain that Demetrius reigned there, I think, first as governor in the name of his 
father ; afterwards as an independent king. Demetrius did not succeed Euthydemus 
in Baetria : his absence, perhaps, allowed his competitor to supplant him. If 
Demetrius had not been in possession at the death of his father, with what force 
could he have conquered these vast provinces, when the army of Baetria was at the 
command of a rival? It is he, no doubt, who founded the city of Demetrias in. 
Arachosia, the name of which is preserved in the geographical work of Isidorus. 
Thence his dominions extended to tbe Delta of the Indus. 

* Trogus Pompeius ascribes exploits in India to Apoilodotus and Menander ; 
Strabo also to tbe latter. Tbeir conquests, tbenj, must bave been towards tbe 
Panjfib, since they would bave come into contact with Demetrius on the south ; 
and there is no mention of war betiveen tbe Bactrians and this king of India until 
tbe end of tbe reign of Eucratides. Strabo says expressly that Menander passed tbe 
Hj-phases and penetrated to tbe Jamna. E'/ye /cal 'tov Bi40i7! irpos eo?, Kai 

p.€Xpi 'TOV larafLQv 7rporj\d€. Lege '^Taaipf et Icafiayov* 

^ This authorises our extending his kingdom to Mathurfi or even Baitasor (where 
Colonel Tod’s coin wms found). Tbe probability is, that it included tbe kingdom of 
Labor ; for since Strabo says that Menander was tbe first to penetrate so far, bis 
predecessor’s rule, of course, must have been more limited/ 

Plutarch, bears testimony to the excellent character 
of Menander as a sorereign : — ‘ A certain kiag, Menan- 
der, who had reigned with justice OTer the Bactrians, 
having died in camp, t^ cities in common had the care 
of his funeral rites, mm afterwards contended for his 
ashes ; they at last divided his remains equally amongst 
them,j and agreed that monuments to him should he 
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raised amongst "tlieni ' alU ^ ■ --May' not' tliis singular pas- 
sage have had its . origin ■ in a confused ■: aecGiiiit of tlie 
monuments raised by ' the ' Buddhists to preserye ' the 
relics ' of their lawgiYer^ of which one at ' Manikyala 
seems, to, liaye, been founded immediately after, the 
Bactrian. monarchy was oyertlrroynij, and while the. com- : 
inunication, of those' eoiintries' with the West, was . stilly 
perhaps^, ■.iiiaiiitaiiied.^' . , , But' to return : to SehlegePs, 
epitome,,.:— • 

■ ‘ We- kno'w iiotMiig' of; Heliocles, if, indeed, he ever reigned .1.11 Bactria. But as 
Eucratida,s was the first ^ to .assume, the 'distinction of'.* Great King,’' it is natural to 
suppose, that he aggrandized the empire., "He may have . compiiered ■ Ariana, which 
Strabo says belonged to .Bactria. ■ 

*For the, war between Eueratidas and' Demetrius, king of India, we a.re reduced 
to the unsatisfactory notice of Justin, according to whom Demetrius was the 
aggressor. Eueratidas, at first besieged, and in great danger, saved himself by his 
valour, and finished by despoiling his adversary. In his retreat, after terminating 
this war, he was assassinated by his son. ' Bayer thinks that this Demetrius is 
the same who, in his youth, negociated the peace for Ms father Euthydemus with 
Antiochus. However, the great age to which he must have attained is a staggering 
objection. One may reconcile probabilities by supposing that a son of the same name 
had succeeded to Demetrius’ throne. , 

* The existence of the parricide of Eueratidas is well established ; hut his name is 
unknown, and it is uncertain whether he enjoyed the fruits of his crime. King 
Eueratidas II., therefore, in Bayer’s catalogue^ rests only on a double conjecture. 

* Thus end the Bactrian kings hitherto 'known. The later history of the dynasty 
is enveloped in darkness yet thicker than the rest. Justin attributes its destruction 
to the Parthians ; the author of the summary of Trogus Pompeius to the >Seythians ; 
both quoting the same authority. It appearsj then, that both these nations took 
part in it, hut that the Scythians remained in possession. 

* In a fragment of Diodorus, or rather , in an extract by Photius, it is said that 
one of the Arsacidse (no doubt the sixth, Mithridates I.) penetrated as fiir as India 
and seized the kingdom of Porus, ue., the country between the Hydaspes and the 
Acesines. Bayer saj^-s, with reason, that the Greeks, wherever they allude to India, 
imagine a Porus ; — but in this case the historian seems justified, for we see that the 
Bactrians possessed not only that province, but even beyond it. By Bayer’s calcula- 
tion, Mithridates I., king of Parthia, must have survived Eueratidas by seven years, 
but these dates are purely conjectural. At any rate, it is after Eueratidas’ death that 
these conquests must have been made ; , the war between him and Demetrius would 
not have taken place had the Parthians occupied the intervening provinces. Eucra- 
tidas was assassinated when in the height of his power : — it is, then, after his death, 

i Major Tod on Bactrian Medals, ^ Transactions of the Eoyal Asiatic Society/ i. 330. 

® See page 39. 
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One of these coins was found at Maohwarra, a small 
town near the Satlaj river, between Ludiana and Eupar ; 
the other in the bazar at Bussy, on the road from thence 
to Simla. Dr. Swiney considers them to be not only 
similar, but of the same die. It is not pos,sible to 
do more than ascribe them to the Bactrian dynasty 
generally. 

FThese are now known to be coins of Pliilosenes. See pi. xv. 

%• 

Eict. 8. —Tills small copper coin, from the neighbourhood of Saha- 
raiipiir, is classed among the Bactrian coins by I)r. Bwiney, from the 
similarity of its monogram to that of fig. 4. The legend also appears 
Greek : the obverse has a wanior with a how (?) and the reverse a lion, 
panther, or singhy which connects it with one class of the Hindu coins. 

Eras. 9, 10. — I have introduced these two of Dr. Bviney’s Bac- 
trian-horsemen, or Eacratkles,’ coins, ^ because the head is in better 
preservation than usual, and a letter or two more of the legend can be 
added to the scanty list hitherto elicited; thus, on fig. 9, we hare 
:snTHP MErA...and on the other mefa baciaetc, 'the great king,* quasi 
Maha Eiija. As far as the specimens hitherto discovered can prove it, 
the nominative seems to be used in all the coins of this type, instead 
of the genitive, as is usual on Greek medals ; the terminations are also 
corrupted; all which circumstances tend to pronounce these coins to 
belong to the last princes of the race, as conjectured in ascribing them 
to Euoratides. 

Eig. 14 is a small coin supposed to have Greek characters, but 
undecjpherable. 

Eigs. 16 , 17, 18 , are drawings of three small copper coins procured by 
Lieutenant Burnes at Manikyala, which differ in some j)artienlars from 
those already made public, and are on that account, rather than as 
leading to any ff’esh observation, now inserted. Eig. 1 6 belongs, .from 
the side figure of the female stooping, and the monogram or symbol, 
to the ICanishka group. Eig. IB, a man sitting, dressed in the Brah- 
manical accords so far with Ho. 1 of Mr. Wilson's palate, a gold 
coin dug out of the tope at Manikyala by General Yentura. Eig, 1 7 
is of a novel type, but the coin was in too imperfect a state to permit 
m accurate development of the figures. 

^ See plate ii.j and 06 * 
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From tlie coins of Bactria a transition is easily traced 
through the dark period of the Indo-Scythian or Buddhist 
dynasty, (to wliioh numerous coins have been allotted 
upon such degree of internal evidence as their appear- 
ance affords,) to the coins of the Hindu princes of Central 
India, Andhra, Eajputana, Kanauj, Indraprastha, and 
perhaps llagadha or Bahar. I have, on a former occa- 
sion, ventured to doubt ' whether any native coin, pro- 
perly so called, had circulation hi India anterior to the 

^ Page 4 siqwa^ and ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ I. 394. [I annex 
extracts from an elaborate note of Bumonf s bearing on this subject. “ Or il fallait^ 
pom* obtenir les fayeiirs de Vasavadattd, donner cinq cents Puranas. . . . Je ne 
demande pas. . . iin seui Karchapaiia.” Introd. 147, (Note.) — “ II importe, en 

premier lieu, de remarquer qiie le Purdna dont il est parle dans le texte, est une 
monnaic de poids, e’est-ii-dire une monnaie appartenante a un systeme purement 
indicn, ct anteriem*, conseqiiemment, a rinflucnce qu’aexercee dans I’lnde le systeme 
monetaire des Grecs de la Bactriane. Or dans ic systeme auquel appartient le 
Piirana, qid est un poids d’ai'gent, I’linite est le Eaktika, c’est-ii-dire le poids d’une 
graine rouge de Gundja ou de VAbrus precatorms, ... On coniprend qu’on 
arriverait a un resultat beaucoup plus eleve, s’il s’agxssait d’lm poids d’qr; mais 
Pemploi du mot Parana nous interdit absolument cette supposition, puisque le 
Purana est positivement donne pour un poids d’argent. . . . Quoi qu’B .cn soitj 

les term es de ‘Macha’ et de ‘Machaka’ appartiennent, conime ccluide ‘Eaktika,’ a ce 
systeme de poids founiis par la nature, et tres-problablement fort ancien, qui carue- 
terise les epoques do civilisation encore peu avancee ; car le Macha est un haricot 
de respece dite Thamolm radiatm. Le texte de notre legende parle encore d’une 
autre monuaie, le Karchapana, qui est, suivaiit Colebroo& (‘ Asiatic Eesearches,’ 
Y. 93) egal a SO Eaktikas de cuirre, e’est-a-dire a 175 grains troy anglais, on, suivant 
Wilson, a 170 grains. Quoiqiie le Kdrchdpana puisse etre aussi bien un poids d’oi* 
et d’ai’gent quo de ciii'V're, ]' ensemble du texte me semble prouver qu’il y faut Toir un 
Karchapuna de cuivre, car la courtisane reut certainement dire qu’eile no elemando 
pas meme a ITpagupta, la plus petite somme.” — Introduction d lliistoire du JBuddMsme 
indicn, p. 597. Professor Wilson enters into the question more fully. His summary 
is necessarily of the highest Yjiiue in the citation of Hiiidh authorities, thought he 
numismatic and other cyidence might, perhaps, have warranted a more decisive ex- 
pression of opinion in favor of the antiquity of Indian coinages.] “Doubts have 
been entertained of the existence of a native Indian currency prior to the intro- 
duction of the art of coining by the Greeks of Bactria (Prinsep: ‘Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ i. 384, suprd ciL) and certainly there are strong grounds 
for admitting the probability that the fabrication of money in India originated 
with them. There are some considerations, however, which militate against it. 
That the want of a specific denomination of money ^is not incompatible with a 
metallic medium of exchange, we know from the practice of the Chinese and Indo- 
Chinese nations to the present day, amongst whom certain weights of gold and 
silver, sometimes bearing a stamped attestation of their standard value, take the 
place of coined money. This may have been the case also vf'ith the Hindtis ; and as* 
the different tables, which are given in their law-books, of the several values of gold 
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iCHrsion of Alesander. In none of the ancient boohs ^ 
f the Hindhs is mention made of coined money. The 
rord ‘snvarna,’^ or ‘gold,’ which occurs frequently in 
he Pm'anas, is supposed to mean a lump of gold of a 
ixed weight, such as is stdl current in Aya and China. 
Uolebrooke states,® on the authority of Mann and other 
mthors, that the ‘suvarna’ (karsha, arsha, or tolaka) 
was equal to sixteen mashas. If the masha was, as now, 
about 17.4 grains only, this would certainly make the 
SuTarna^ small enough to admit of a doubt whether it 

and silver refer to weiglit, not to number (Colebrooke ^Asiatic Eesearcbes,^ v.), it is 
likely that the cnrrencv of tbe country consisted chiefly, if not exclusively, of lumps 
of gold and silver not Dealing any impression, until the Hindds had learned the use- 
fulness of money from their Bactrian neighbours, and from their foreign commerce, 
especially with Kome. At the same time it seems likely that they had a sort of 
stamped coin even before the Greek invasion. In all parts of India numerous small 
pieces of silver have been found in the ground — some oblong, some square, some 
round — and which were, no doubt, once employed as measures of value (‘ Asiatic Re- 
searches,’ xvii. 596, pi. T.) ’ ’ (See Art. X. pi. xx.) *‘They commonly, hut not always, hear 
upon them rude symbols of the sun and moon, a star or nondescript mark, to which 
it is not easy to askgn a definite import, hut the application of which gives to them 
the character of a coinage. The style of these pieces and the rudeness of their 
execution, are in favour of their ancient date, as it is scarcely probable that after the 
art of fabricating money had been introduced, the making of such coins would have 
been continued. They would have preceded also, it may he supposed, the law which 
inflicts punishment on the falsifier, not only of the standard, but of the fabric and 
the stamp of the coin as has been noticed above (‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ page 364, note). 
Again, it is well known that the chief punishments in the penal code of the Hindus 
are fines, and it is difficult to reconcile^ such a penalty with a mere weight of metal. 
The 100, 500, and 1,000 Panas, which are the several series of mulcts in Mann, 
might possibly have intended so many pieces, or their equivalent in weight in some 
otfer metal ; the Pana being either a copper weight or a coin of about 200 grains, 
which may be considered as that of the native Pice or copper coins. That it was a 
coin is so'" understood apparently by the commentator on the text of the ‘Yajiia- 
walkya/ in which he explains the word karsha or pana to denote a flibricated form of 
copper {tdmrasya vihira), and a text of Tichaspati is quoted in law-books, which 
defines a Karsha or Pana to he a stamped coin. That it had come to signify a piece 
of money, there is no doubt, although at what period is open to conjecture. It is 
not unlikely that Hindd artists were employed by some of the Greek princes.*' — 
* Ariana Antiqua,* page 403. — E.T .] 

1 The Taranginl,’ a comparatively modern work, mentions the dinar, a 

Persian gold coin. [The term occurs also in the Sanchi inscription of Chandra 
Gupta. See Art. X. vifrdJ 

s « Asiatic Researches,* Y., 93, 

3 See Mr. Ravenshaw’s note, ^ Joiimal of the Asiatic Society,’ II., page 266. 

4 Major 'Wilford, and many as inveterate etymologists, might have derived our 
English ‘sovereign’ from this word, had it chanced to have been current at an earlier 
period than is assigned by our mint annals .for its introduction, namely, Edward 
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did not bear same stamp : on the other iiatul, small 
lumps of gold tailed " phutaiig,’ of a smaller weight and 
ralue, and witliout a .stamp, are .still brouglit from the 
hills, and pa,s.<i^d a.s cash iu the pm’cha.se of goods in the 
plains. Again, the great analogy which is ob.sorred be- 
tween the earliest Indian coins introduced to our notice 
by modern rc'-eai’ch. ttnd those of the Macedonian colo- 
nists, is u very .strong argument in favor of the supposi- 
tion that the art of die-cutting wa.s introduced at that 
period ; and the employment of Greek workmen may 
reasonably aeeoiuit for tlie eontiimance of Greek legends 
where, otherwise, they would have been little expected. 
A further direct and ineonte.stablo proof of their connec- 
tion is derived from the similarity of the monograms or 
symbols n.sible on most of them. I have inserted, at 
the foot of the pi-csent plate, such of these as oecim in 
the coins before ils. Slost of them may be found on the 
Gi'eck cime coins of the Hunterian cabinet at Glasgow ; 
those upon the genuine Greek coins are evidently cyphers 
or compounds of Greek letters ; either numerals marking 
the date, or initials of |)ersons connected with the mint'. 

ITonograia 1 uppear.? upon a coin of Demetrius of Syria (see plate t.), 
and may be eonipoundod of a t, symbolical of Antioch, the place of 
coinage : it is So. 67 of Combe’s Hunterian Catalogue. Monogram 2, 
on Alexander’s coin (53 of Combe) may be a,, and may stand for one of 
the numerous cities of this monarch’s name. The third (plate ii., 
fig. 1) is evidently formed of the Greek letters p e, being, perhaps, the 
date (105 of the iSyiian era, or 206 b.c.)‘ subjoined by A, betokening 
the locality. 

The next four (4, 5, 6, 7) occur in the coins of ApoUodotus and 
Menander (86, 216, and 326 of Combe J. Colonel Tod supposes the 
latter two and fig. 9 to be formed of numeral letters, but the oomhina- 

' If .so, this coin should belong to' Antidchas the Great, and not Anfiochus 
'i’hco.s, as supposed in page 25, from his cognomen, Epiphanos. 
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ion of units is pinnonncecl. : to be inadmissible. . . ,S .and 9 appear on tbe 
3om of the last Bactrian... monarch,, ^tbe. great- king.' Tliey are niot 
found in Combe ; but, tbe latter may be a combination of tbe letters 
T, H and E. l^os. 10, 11, and 12, having four prongs and the .ring below 
cut open, belong to the s.npposed- Kanishka coin, and all the coins of tlie 
raja and bull, and raja and elephant type. These can no longer be^ 
interpreted as letters, though evidently imitated from the foregoing. 
Monogram 13 occiu’s in one of Colonel Tody's coins of the some class, 
with the running figure (13 of 3rd series) ; but it may probably be an 
imperfect impression of the foregoing symbol. '-From monogram 12 to 
the lozenge form of 14 is but a slight tfahsition, and thus wc pass to a 
wholly different class of coins, ascribed by Colonel Tod to the Paiidu 
d^masty, because the inscriptions are in . the same character which is 
found Aviiereyer the Pandu authority, existed;; in the Caves, and on the 
rocks of Jnnagarh, Girnar, on the pillar of 'victory in Mai war, and on 
the columns of Indraprastha (BMi) and Prayaga (Allahabad). 

[I have already had occasion to -refer, to a paper by Major 
Cunningham,. . entitled,, ^ .An at-tempt to e-xplain. some of the 
monograms found upon the Grecian Coins of Ariaiia and 
India,® published in voh viii of the ■ ^ Numismatic Chronicle ® 
(London, 1846). I have now again to advert to it, in some- 
what more detail, in connexion with tliis, the earliest attempt 
at the explanation of these symbols hy James Priiisep. 

The general subject of mint monograms is necessarily a 
difficult one, and, until lately, was rather shirked and avoided 
by numismatic writers ; in the present instance, it will be seen 
to be unusually complicated in the later Bactrian coinages, not 
only by the use of two distinct al|)hahetical series, Greek and 
Arian, but in the malti|)licity of the signs, and their frequent 
association to the number of four and five varieties on single 
specimens of the subordinate series of coins ! 

Since Major Cunningham’s Essay was waitten,^ however, 
not only has great progress been made in the comparative 
geography of India and Central Asia ; but the special question 

^ [ In tMs and in many similar instances of works composed in India, it would 
be more accurate to say, ‘ Since tbe date of tbe publication of tbe authorities the 
author had an opportunity of consulting, — m preference to defining relative priority 
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m-arns has received more 
of the interpretation of mint Europe. And 

attention and illustration from the accuracy of 

noiv-when we are fuUy prepared to the mints 

the verification of the monogrammatic^ - 1 

of Adexander the Great in the vve Parthian 

minions and are equally letters to typify 

einploynient of combinations o ^ V besides carrying on the 
mints of Drangia^ and Chorasmia, in 

evidence of the abbreviated d^fimti denomina- 

the Pehlvi character/ ^ to concede the pto- 

tion in Persia-we can ®<=arcely hem ^ ^uch custom, 

bability that the Bactrian Greets o ^ p^^.pert of 

The obstacles to any conclusive ass „ transpositions ■ 

these symbols, consist /d'^fy^^^u/nonogram of ordinary 
to which the various letters ^l^e parallel practice, 

complication may be subjected, ^ - ^d nf inscribmg on the 

which, we have reason to believe, o ^ others connected 

currency the names of Government, couched m 

with this fiscal branch of btate place, 

simitaly combined Uterd j .eview of M“j» 

however, to enter into my / « application; bn*. 

Cunningham’S theory, m its sn principle, 

having said thus much in accep ^ praise of the la om 

and being prepared to say d on his task, I may e 

and assiduity the author has bes l^l^ theory 

permitted to add, that he appeal laudable anxiety 

into needlessly severe t-als, m P ^ j 

to prove its complete ancient of Hindu 

These coins are decidedly gold, they 

type which are pMervatiom, and the 

me geneiaUy to a J“f«* 

tOdessus/ 

1 r jRr, nr. ‘ Aradus.’ Mionuet, Stipp- ^ YOP 1 

3 [ Liidsay, supra ciU ^ 

; fesdXtfSA-.®.’ -’1 . : ; 
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characters, tliougli unlmown, are veiy clearly defined ; 
many of them resemble the Tibetan form of Sanskrit. 
Most of them may be recognized in the inscriptions (or 
descriptive titles) over the sculptures at Mahabalipuram, 
described by Mr. Goldingham in the ‘Asiatic Eesearehes/ 
vol. V., page 79 : and as these sculj)tiu'es are said by tra- 
dition to represent the personages and acts of the Maha- 
bharata, the value of some of the letters may perhaps be 
hereafter recovered. In point of age the coins can only 
belong to the Maurya, the Sunga, the Eanwa or the 
Andhra djmasties of Mr. Wilson’s catalogue (316 b.g. to 
428 A.D.) ■ 

!Fig. 15 is copied from a gold coin, presented to me by Captain 
Wade, wlio discovered it near Eirozpur: it agrees precisely with 
iigs. 5 and 7 of Mr. Wilson’s plate ; the fomer of which, stated to be 
taken from a drawing of a coin in Colonel Mackenzie's collection, 
seems to have been reversed by the artist, to assist the engraver, and 
inadvertently retained in that position. Every letter of the legend 
is identical in the three coins. 

[This is a coin of Samudra Giipta^ see plate xxii., etc.^ 
tnfru.] 

Fig. 13 is from the sealing-wax impression of a coin belonging to 
Dr. Swiney : it corresponds precisely with Ko. 6 of Mr. Wilson’s plate, 
having the trisul or trident of Siva in lien of the bird of Yishnu. 

These two coins are of the description just alluded 
to. They have been found at Agra, Mathura, Ujjain, 
Ajmir, and even in Bengal. Mi*. Wilson possesses one 
foimd m a tank in the Hugli district. The mixture of 
emblems on these coins might almost persuade one that 
they were forgeries, but that no two have hitherto been 
seen identically the same, and it would be manifestly 
impossible to forge a new die for each, especially when 
their price is little beyond the v^llie of the metal. The 
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female on tlie reyerse sometimes sits on a •well-formed 
eliair or settee, sometimes in. the Indian fashion on a 
lotus-flo'wer, at others, like Dm’ga, on a lion ; ^ she holds 
a eornneopia in the left hand, in the right a scarf or 
riband; a glory encircles her head; her left knee is 
bare. 

The obverse represents a king clad in a coat of mail, 
and ■with scale armour on the legs; where the coin is 
worn (as in figme 15), the dress exactly resembles the 
modern coat and trowsers. The head-dress in fig. 13 
has a resemblance to the Sassanian or Persian cap. The 
left hand is invariably raised, as if holding a spear : the 
right is extended, as if placing an offering on a small fire- 
altar. This hand is more clearly defined in fig. 16, than 
in any coin of the class I have seen ; and it may be 
questioned, whether the action is not rather that of 
phrcking a flower, for an artist would hardly represent 
the hand in so hot a position, were the object below a 
fire-altar ! 

As another anomaly in these coins, it may be re- 
marked that the letters on the left of the prince, in fig. 
15, are identical with the Tibetan trditeral compound 
spy^ pronounced as ch or sh, with the inherent short 
vowel a, spya or slia ; this combination forms no word in 
the Tibetan language, but with the vowel sign i (shi) 
it would signify ‘ generic ’ or ‘ general,’ as spyi-dpon 
(pronounced sM-pon) ‘ viceroy’ or ‘ governor-general.’ 

How the Tibetan alphabet, according to Mr. Csoma 
Koros, was only formed as a modification from the 


^ Viie CoIoHcl Tod's plate, 
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Sanslo-it model in the seventh century of our ^ra, up to 
which period it were difficult to conceive that the 
characteristic monogram of Bactria should have been 
preserved. The two first letters of the side inscription 
also resemble the Tibetan or if the antecedent dot be 
anrjjom. 

On the right hand, in fig. 15, is a standard resembling 
in some sort a Eoman eagle ; it is probably the G-aruda, 
or bird of Vishnu, and if so, is a proof of the connection 
of this coin with the ascendancy of the Yaishnava 
sects- 

Of this peculiar class of coin, the plates in the ‘Asiatic 
Eesearches ’ afford numerous varieties. I now pass to 
another type, more recent perhaps by several centuries, 
but more rare than the preceding. The legends are 
here decidedly in the Devan%ari character; yet the 
devices still bear a near analogy to theh Grecian proto- 
types : the horseman, the bull, the lion, the seated 
figure, are revived with variations of dress and attitude, 
but it seems to have been contrary to the feelings or 
taste of the country to represent the human face, or 
perhaps the artists found themselves unequal to the 
task. Mythological subjects were better suited to the 
Hindus. The bull of Siva, the Singh of Durga, the 
Garuda of Vishnu; Ganesa, Haniimhi, and similar 
devices, predominated imtil the latest period in the coins 
of Southern India and Ceylon or until the progress of 
Muhammadan conquest interdicted the privilege of 
coining to the tributary TTin dii princes. 

' Sec plates iii. iv. Asiatic .Ecsearolies/, xvii. ; and Mr. Wilson's remarli.s on 
tlie ‘ BamCitankas*’ ‘Garuda-Mndras,’ ttc. 
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From tlie desultoiy mode in wHeli materials are col- 
lected for my plates, and from a msh to avoid delineating 
any that have afready appeared in print, it is impossible 
forme to give a connected train of Hindu coins,* and 
the student must refer to the plates in the ‘Asiatic 
Eesearchos,’ vol. xvii, for more ample information. The 
medley of tyj.es once collected and preserred, however, 
may eventally afford the means of a proper classification, 
although it cannot be attempted in the present state of 
om* scanty knowledge. 

Tig. 11 is an unique coin in Dr, Swinej's j}ossos3ion. I haye a 
sealing- y'ax impression, from tiie sb.ai’pness of wliich I conclude the 
original to bo of gold. 

Obvhhse. — A horseman mounted and holding a spear with the right 
hand : the horse is ornamented with trappings in the native style, A 
curious scroll or symbol appears in firont. 

Eeyeese. — Siva’s bull kneeling in the attitude of the images of 
!N*and{ in the temples. He is also clothed in ornamental trappings. 
Above, are characters which seem to form the words ^ 

Samagri iem in ancient Hagan ; the ^ written ^ is met with in one 
of the inscriptions decyphered by Wilford, ^ Asiatic Besearches/ ix., 
104. Ho such name as Samagri Deva occurs in the catalogues of Hindu 
djmasties of Central India or Magadha; but the impoi’t of the words 
may perhaps be understood as an honorific appellation ; signifies 
Mvhole,’ ^entire.’ Were it possible that the fourth letter were an 
old form of iff we might ascribe the coin to Samanta Deva, the first of 
the Ajmir princes, who reigned, according to Wilson, in A.n. 500.^ 
But such a conjecture is not warrantable. Wilforcl says, the titles of 
Sri and Deva were assumed by the descendants of Kama, as ^Sri 
Kama Deva/^ etc. We may therefore ascribe this coin to the Andhra- 
jatiya or Andhra-bhritya dynasty, some time anterior to the Muham- 
madan invasion. 

[ This class of coin is more fully described in the text il- 
lustrative of pL xxY. infrd.] 

12. — ^Two copper coins of this die were brought by Dr. J. M. 


1 ^ Asiatic Eesearches/ ix. page 104. 
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Bramley, from I^ep'al^ iii a' collection of ; tBe of tliat coimtix; and, : 
I have inserted a drawing of tliem here, botli as a, fair' pledge that, 
other ancient Hindu coins are forthcoming in. that, hitherto' nnexplored 
region, and as furnishing some very legible characters in class of 
coin of ,freqiient ocGiirrence, both in gold and copper,. , Hie lion or Siiiba. 
on the reTerse agrees with fig, 8,. and with fig. 12 ,of plate ii. The 
sitting female .figure on the obverse' may be, identified with figs.'. 1, 1I,„ 
12, ' 13, 14, 16, 17, .and 40 -of Wilson, and with the fourth series of 
„Tod p ' the, characters, are, however, of .a different class, the cR for' in- 
stance, , like- that' of fi,g. ■ 14, .in the last plate, more resembles the 
Bengali form and is found on the ancient gra.iits and inscriptions, 
between the fifth and twelfth centuries. The nail-headed character 
is noticed by Col. Tod, as predominating in all the inscriptions of the 
Mauri princes of Chitor, from (S. 465 to S. 1191) A.I). 409 to 1135. 

[ Having concluded Prinsep’s original paper, Art. IV., 
I now proceed to introduce a detailed description of the 
coin of Abdullah bin Hazini (pL v. fig. 8) ; and, as I shall 
have to employ an unexpectedly large amount of Pehlvi type 
in the course of this note^ I think it may be as -well that I 
should anticipate the exhibition of the entire alphabetical 
series (which I had designed to retain for the Palseographic 
illustration of Art. IX.)^ and insert it at once in this place. 

The following list displays—Pirst, the Pehlvi alphabet as 
pointed, or distinguished by diacritical marks^ rinder the system 
of the modern Parsis ; Secondly, the simple or normal letters 
placed in juxtaposition with the Arabic characters, to -whose 
several phonetic values they may be held to respond ; Thirdly 
the modifications to wlrich the simple letters are subjected^ in 
their combinations with one another: though it must be 
remembered, that the single set of Arabic equivalents here 
inserted, are each and all liable to permutation, under the 
same rules as those affecting the variants entered in the second 
comparative table. 
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J 
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1- i 


A. . 

B, 

T.' 

J. 

KH. 

D. 

E. 

Z. 

s. 

SH. 

GH. 


12 .. 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
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a# ■ 

y ■ 

\ 

\ 

M 

ej 


dA K. 
^ 0. 
J L. 

M. 

N. 


r 

CJ 


i- H. 

- CH. 
(!_ 

<_J- P. 
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1 A1 

2 _J 

3 fO t 

4 V 

5 5" 

S .Ai 

7 -JO 




KH,Am. 


B. 


L.' i T,TH, Z. ■ 

\ B or L. 

4J.'. 

z. 

s. ■ ' 

SH.- 
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Tlie PeliW coins, of tlie, entire. ■series- of the A.rabmii IC.]i.a“ 
lifs and local governors, are iiiostly imiform. in type and ' device, 
of wMcli tlie engraved specimen may be accepted .as an .ordi- 
nary 'example. ' . 

. , , It bears,,, on its .obverse face, in Pelilvi characters : 

To the left. . .= 


To the. right. 


ad ■— .w 3 






, On .the margin, in rude Kufic letters, 

On the reverse it has : 

On the left of the altar, a.h. 'OO. , 

On the right of the altar, . . .. = n3'^ Merv. 

To give a general idea of the present state of oiir know- 
ledge of this series of coins, I annex an outline list of those 
governors of whom we have satisfactory identifications, together 
with a detail of the chief cities wherein they struck money. 

^lalifs and Governors of JPersia, etc.^ pr&vioits to the reform of the coinaffc^ 
aral the introduction of Kicjie as the official alphabet : — 


1 . Ziiid-i Abu Sofian . 


A. Tarabgird, 


2. Moavia, with the title of 
^ Amir of the Iforeish’l 


A.H. 4S.I . ' ' 
A.H. 51,53,54. 
<3- a> 3^ J Basrah, a.k. 55. 

n. )juj jCsTahifvan,!!.], a.h. 52. 

E. ' a.h. 52.- ; 

1 ^. "A.H. ' 54. : ' 


Barabgird, a.k. 43. 


^ [Mr. Bardoe Elliot, of Patna, lias a second specimen of this mintage.] 

^ [I must not omit to mention that I stand alone in this interpretation ; Professor 
Olshansen and Dr. Mordtniann being both against me.: the former originally etesigned 
to interpret the titular legend as ^IS J Hhc giyers of strength ^hile the 
latter, correcting both Olshansen and myself, adopts the version of 
deriying the first word from the Pehlyi ‘soni,^ and translating the 
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% Moavia^' 'iiader the style of, 
: ' Abdullah, Amir of the 


. 'Koreisli . . ■ , 

. A. ■ 

Barabgird, 

A.u. o3, 54, i}*J 

3. AbdulraEman-i Zeid ?' 

. ' C, 

Basrah/ 

k.H. 52.. : 


A. 

Barabgird, 

A.H. 54. 

4. Obeidiillali-i Ziad . . 

. 'A.- 

}f 

A.n.45, 66. ['*']“ 


C. 

Basrah, 

A.H. 58, 59, 




60, 64, 


B. 


A.H. 58. 


G. :Sd 

Yezd ? 

A.H. 56, 58. 

5. .Selim-i Ziad . . . 

. G. 

Ye^dr 

A.H. 56. 


H. pd\M 

Khuzistan, 

A.H. 66. p] 2 


comxJoiiBcl as ^givers up of self ’ or seal.’ ! [‘ Zeitsebrift/ 1854, p. 157]. I am not 
Yeiy anxious to insist on the finality or perfection of my own transcription horn 
any gifen Peblvi original that has not either context or historical arithority to 
support A glance at the table of characters exhibited above will indicate, in a 
very modified degree, the permutations all unpointed Pehlvi words must he liable to ; 

but, when to this I add that, in the coin-writing, the s is usually indistinguish- 
able from tbe «M a (i.e. \ ^ ^ ^ j ^^at tbe may be transformed, at the 

option of the reader, into a very extensive diversity of literal combinations, I may 
have commenced to give a limited idea of the real difficulties to be contended against. 
However, to return to the true test of original documents, I am in a position to 
affirm, apart from the improbability of these associations, that the letters on the five 
coins I have examined will not answer to either of the readings suggested in oppo- 
sition to my own.] 

^ [Dr. Mordtmanii asserts that the ^ | , which I conceive to be an abbreviated 
form of t Basrah, ought to he read a s ^ | Bi, and be held to stand for 

‘Bihlstun (p. 169). I do not agree v\ith him! ‘Journal of the Eoyal Asiatic 
Society.’ xiii. 393]. 

® [The two coins marked ['*] bear on their reverse surfaces the written date 
‘ twenty-six.’ This I have assumed to he an error, or an imperfect 

rendering of ‘sixty-six’ (‘Journal of the Eoyal Asiatic Society,’ xi. 290). Dr. 
Mordtmann does not appear to accept my rectification, but prefers to retain the ex- 
pressed numbers in all their original emdity {‘ Zeitschrift,’ 1854, pp. 154-157) ; and 
he further contributes a new example of a proximate date, ‘ twenty-seven,’ which 
occurs on a coin of Obeidiillah-i-Zitid, from the mint numbered 27 in his list 
(p. 19); and classed under 39 in my latest plate (‘Journal of the Eoyal Asiatic 
Society, xiii. pi. i). I have been compelled to admit the apparent issne of post- 
humous coins in this series (‘Journal of the Eoyal Asiatic Society,’ xiii. 408), hut 
I am scarcelv prepared for the appearance of medals foreshadowing not only the 
coming greatness, but even anticipating the very birth of those whose names they 
bear ! Suffice it to say, that if the coin impressed with the designation of Selim-i- 
Zifid, associated with the nnmber 26, is. to be attributed in accordance with Hyra 
dates, it must have been struck some ten ' or: ^ eleven years before the ushering 
into existence of that individual! (Ockley^ quoting MS. Laud 161 a, p. 231, edition 
of 1718, ‘A.H. 61’ ‘ he w^as then 24 years of age.’)] 
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[aet. iy. 


5. Selim-i Ziad ... . . i. , 

Merv/ 

A.H. 63 . to 67 
contiauously. 

j. jw3ai 

Herat, 

A.n. 66, 67. 


Baba, district 


of Merv. 

A.H. 67. 

L. |f«S|3|3'CMerTalriid, ' 

A.H. 63, 64, 6 i • 

6. Yezidjimder the style and 
title o.f Ahdnilali; Amir . 

of the Koreisli ^ a. 

Darabgii’d, 

A.H. 60 (M. 
p. 160\ 

M. 


A..H. 63. 

. 7 . Aiiinar-i Oheidiillah .. ' . c. 

Basrah, 

.A.H. 65. 

■K. 

1 Kerman, 

A.H. 65. 

B. 


a.h.68,69,70. 

H. 

Khnzistan, 

A.H. 68, 69, 70,, 

M. fdjd 


A.H. 69, 70. 

8. Ahdal Aziz-i Abdullah 

Amir, Tii. (pi. hi 
^ Journal Boyal Asiatic 

Society/ xii. ... 0 . 

Yezd, 

A.H. 66. 

9. Abdihlali bin Zobeir, xTii. 

Kerman, 

A.H. 62, 

Abdiiilali~iZobeir,xiY. . x. 

» 

A.H. 63. 

„ nnpiiblishecL . , x. 

fj 

A.H. 69. 

Abdidlah, ^Amir of the 

Koreish/ XT. 2 . • . . • m. fdJtd 


A.H. 63, 

XT. 1 and 3 . x.. • 

? 

A.H. 66. 

10. Abdullah-i Hazim . , . 1 . 

Mery, 

A.H. 63-70, 

■ 3}- 

Mervalrud, 

A.H. 69. 

0 . ^fs5.j^30 Balkh ? 

A.H. 67,68,69. 

X. 

Baba, 

A.H. 67, 68, 

11. Muliainmad-i Abdullah . j. 

Herat, 

A.H. 67. 

12. Ainrau-i Abedoan ? . h. 

Khuzistan, 

A.H, 72. 

13. Abdal-malih, iimir of the 

Horeish/ xxiy. . . , n. 

.... }) ■■ 

A.H. 73. 

Abdahmalik-i Merwaii,xii i. 

MerTjb^: 

A.H. 76. 

14, Ehaled-i Abdullah ? . b. 


A.H. 74. 



A.H. 76. 
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,COra 'OT. ABBrLLAIf.BIK hIsIT., 

15. llokillib-i Abu Safrab.; ■ a.il 75, 70. 

' a. . Barabgircl, A.rr. 76. 

16. OinialiA Alxlullali^ .,p. a.ii. 73. 

a. , Khimisiiu, a.h. 73. 

x. ' Mer?alnicl, A.u. 74. 

1-7. Hejaj bin Yiisaf [JS'ame 

hi Imfw). .... B,.^^ ' A*H. 78, 79, 

80, 81, 

H. fdjJU A.H. 78. 

Even the reduced list of the coins of the early Arab Go- 
veniorsj which I here transcribe,, demands a certain amount of 
comment in reference to that most perplexing enqitiry — the 
identification of the Pehlvi names of mints; more especially 
as a writer whose learning and numismatic opportunities I 
have reason to respect, has, in some instances, arrived at con- 
clusions opposite to my own. 

My last Essay on the subject does not appear to have 
reached Dr. Mordtmaim’s hands till after he had completed 
his most recent memoir on Sassanian coinages^; so that I have 
the advantage of him in the independent evidence I have 
collected ; and which he had had no means of considering 
when he expressed many of the opinions from which I dissent. 
Dr. Mordtmaun has been more fortunate than myself in access 
to the striking amount of specimens he quotes in such elaborate 
detail ; but, on the other hand, my materials have been more 
complete in the Arabian section of the Pehlvi series, to which 
alone I am about to advert. So that, although Dr. Mordtmaun 
counts his imperial Sassanians almost by thousands, he has not 
added a single Arab to my list, nor suggested any satisfactorily 

1 [My earliest paper dates June, 1849; ‘Journal. of the Royal Asiatic Society/ 
xii, p. 253.— -Dr. Mordtmann’s first article was published in the ‘Mtschriff of 
1850.— My second notice on the subject appeared in the ‘Journal of the Royal . 
Asiatic Society/ for 1852, xiii. p. 371.— Br. Mordtmann^s last Essay will be found 
in the ‘ ^leitschrift ^ for 1854 : his supplementary note to which is dated ‘Constanti- 
nople, 27th June, 1853.’] ' - 
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COIN OF ABDULLAH BIN HAZIM. 


[AET. IV. 


improYCcP reading for eitlier my accepted or conjectural tran- 
scriptions of tlie names of the early warriors of Islam. 

Of the mints above enumerated^ I have to notice seven ^ 
ill the assignment of which we do not concur. The first in 
order of the undetermined names is that expressed by me in 
modern Pelilvi as Dii Mcrdtmaiiii objects both to the 

transcription itself^ and to my rendering it into Arabic as on 
the following grounds : — Firsts that the Pelilvi nomenclature 
should necessarily follow an Arameean original^ and not an 
Arabic one ^ Secondly, that the old Persian name of the place 
in question was and not Beiza ; Thirdly, that the 

original three letters on the coins read palpably as 
Besa or Fesa, 

In reply to the first argument, I would remark, as regards 
the Aramaean requisition, that I was not aware it had yet been 
conceded that Pehlvi was definitively or exclusively a lan- 
guage of that class ; besides w^hich it is very doubtful how 
much the word ho?:' itself is peculiarly Arabic i we have 
and Chaldee besides the Persian white.* ^ 

^ [Dr, Mordtmann lias essayed to correct my reading of No. xxiii by substituting 
^or If there were any historical sup- 

port for the alteration suggested, I should not be disposed to object to minor ortho- 
graX>hical discrepancies, but this seems to me to be a mere futile attempt to 
alter without amending ; it is easy to show that Arab names, in the imperfect 
expression of the originals through the medium of the limited and inappropriate 
Pehlvi character, might be subjected to an almost endless variety of transformations. 
But, even conceding the new version of the patronymic (which is not at all jiis- 

tiiicd by the form of the second letter, or the absence of the duplication of the 

which is constant in Mohallib's own coins),, it is to he remarked that the name of 
‘Nomaira ’ does not ajipear in the detail of tlie sons of Mohallib, ten in number, 
enumerated by Tabari, whereas the designation of figures at tbe head of the 

list ; and Moghaira is further noticed by that author as dying in Khorasan, in 82 a.h., 
while his father was occupied beyond the Oxus (Tabari, cap. 107). Tbe casual 
record of his death in this mere re$^ime of history, may be taken to indicate that he 
had arrived at some mark and prominence dmingTis lifetime. (Sec also Ibn 
■Kotaiba, Gott. 1850, p. I V V.)] 

® [So also pn, Or. cloth of Byssiis/ so called from its 

whiteness,” Gesenius. Vullors continues the comparison thus, (also) 

pur us, peeuliaiiter. Sine dubio est hind. quod ^tiam 

scribiturj' et e S. > ortum- est.y ] „ ^ ' 
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Next^ in respect to the Persian name of ^ Beiz4/ aA given 
by AhTilfeda from Ibn Haukal^ I would obserye that 

Fesa likewise had another name in olden time. yiz.^ j ^ 

and in neither case do we know when the changes in nomen- 
clature occurred ; but, while objecting to insufficient reasoning^ 
I can concede much to an argument that is not urged against 
me, which is that appears as a mint city in the immediately 
sequent series of Kufic mintages, while Beiz4 only occurs in 
Derbend.^ " 

Lastly, I would most mllingly surrender all opposi- 
tion, if my fac-similes, and the original coins I am able 
to refer to, would permit my reading the name as Dr 
Mordtmann does, ; but, although in some specimens 
the word might be so rendered, yet the clearest examples 
from Firoz (458, 488 a.d,) to Hejaj bin Yusaf, almost in- 
variably separate the second letter, which I suj>pose to be 
an e from the preceding and following consonants ; and 
the Firoz coin (in the British Museum), which is my 
starting point, gives the third letter as a clear and manifest 
Sassanian the definite outline of which character, as it 
was then the custom to shape it, scarcely admits a doubt of its 
true value. Otherwise, Fesa would be to me the best and most 
obvious reading,® but both the ^ and the ^ are clearly op- 
posed to its acceptance; neither, on the other hand, must I 
admit, does satisfactorily render the Arabic > — tut 

as the geographical question involved merely extends to 
the choice of one city or another in a given province, the 
whole of which province ordinarily belonged to the Arab 
governor>s on whose coins the name of the town appears, 
there is nothing in the doubt which need greatly disturb my 
arrangement of the general series* 

The next mint in my list above quoted, in which we do 

^ [Hamza Isfaliani.] 

2 [Stickel, p. 8; PriBlin, a.h. 8l,:p. 7d . . 

3 [ See ^ Journal of the loyal Asiatic Society/ ,xii., 300^ note,] 
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not fully accord, is : tliat marked. D, ' which Dr. ■Moixltiiiaiin 
accepts as Nalirvaii ; from the early 'Sassaman examples of the' 
moiiogram that I had met with^ where the letters a and h 
arc often discriminated, I had come to the conclusion that the 
a w as the preferahle transcriptioix for the second character in 
oui triditexal compound. (See my mint No. 85 ^ Journal of 
the Koval Asiatic Society/ xiii.). But as neither this nor the 
tiTo following ' mints are' of frequent occurrence,., the., historical;' 
points dependent upon their due appropriation are too slight to 
need any lengthened comment in this place.' 

The mint marked G (No. of my last list) I have always 
expressed doubts ahoiit.® I was once inclined to look upon it 
as 45"^ Tbsic?, but my faith in the attribution, never strong, 
has been farther shaken by the discovery of another ortho- 
graphical form for the same name, viz., — though 

this objection \vould be by no means insuperable. However, 
under no circumstances can I agree with Dr. Mordtmann, wdio 
desires to make the compound into Si&estcm. If my diffi- 
culties as to the non-conquest of Yezd by the Arabs at so 
early a date of the Hijra as appears on the class of 
coins bearing this monogram, are to hold good, these ob- 
stacles will tell with increased force against the more extended 
conquest of Sejestan; but I join issue more definitively on 
the forms of the letters on the coins themselves, wffiich I 
have examined, transcribed, and copied in fac-simile in my 
own ]3l^te i. No. 4^,® and no human ingenuity that I am 
master of could ever enable me to transform the final d into 
the i 'which ^ Sikestan’ is asserted to require in its initial 
syllable 1 

^ [ I may, lio wever, obsoiTCj cn passant^ that tli^jrc is somewhat of a want of consisteiuiy 
in I)r. Mordtniann’s rencleringSj as tested intej* se : he accepts a Pelilvi reading* fur 
W with the long i in the first syllable (See his Xfo. 17, pp. 15, 15S), wliile in his 
Pelilvi mint for jjAAuJ he deprives the name of that requisite vowel (No. 26, p. 19) ] 

- [Mournal of the Iloyal Asiatic Society,* xii. pp. 281, 325; xiii, 403 ] 
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The monogram h is assigned hesitatingly^ by Dr. Mordt- 
mann to Andamesh A3 \ in Khuzistan;, I prefer to retain it 

as fdp for Khnzistan. 

The mint indicated by the letter I assign to one of the 
districts of Mery / some such locality must needs be claimed 
for % from its frequent occurrence on the coins of the 
goyernors of Kliorasan, or of those connected with them^ 
combmed with its non-appearance on the money of the 
administrators of more westerly proyinces. Dr. Mordtmami 
once ventured to read it as Babylon;^ haying abandoned that 
interpretation^ lie now desires to make it ^ die Pforte/ 
and to apply it to the ^ Residenz ’ at Madain^ or any 
other seat of goyernment.^ 

The mint pd^ classed under the letter is declared 
by Dr. Mordtmami^ in accord with M. Olshausen/ to represent 
) Persepolis. That it typifies some mint not 
very distantly removed from that part of the country is clear^ 
from its association with (B) (H) and (N) Kerman 

on the coins of Aumar-i-ObeiduUah, who governed Persia^ etc., 
for Mosab, but I do not adopt its attribution to Persepolis, as I 
am not prepared to read without the initial b 

I have classed the entire set of the terminal additions to the 
simple name of Kerman, under the general heading of that 
province (marked K), as my space, already too much encroached 
upon, will scarcely admit of the elucidation of the various 
details necessary to the full determination of the several 
localities involved. 

^ [Page 18, No. 22, toiD oder Taf. iv. No. 24,] 

^ [My authority for this is the ‘ Murhsid-ul-Ittila. The following is the original 
passage : — 

3 [^ Zeitschrift der Deutschen morgenlandischcn Gescllschaft,* 1850, p. 93,] 

[^ Zeitschrift/ 1854, page 12.] 

« [Pago 13,] 
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The mint city embodied in the letters " IstiUcoii* 

skier to be the ancient. Balkh^ in spite of iniicli that I am aware 
may be urged against the • attribution.^ ■ Under any circuin- . 
stances, 'however^ I look upon Dr. Mordtmann’s notion, of any 
possible transformation of tbe wmrd . into Zabulistan,. 

as simply out of the q^uestion ; more especially as the Indo- 
vSassaniaii coins have already furnished us with the true 
Pehlvi orthography of that name in the form of 

There are a few mints whose attribution is altogether un- 
certain, which, like the names of many of the governors of 
wdiom we have no historic record, I have intentionally omitted 
from this general summary. The full details of each may be 
consulted in the several papers of Dr. Mordtmann and myself 
referred to above.— -E.T.] 

■1 [‘Vendid^d,’ Anquetil du Perron, i. 226. Heeren, ii. 313. Moses of Cliorene, II* 
c. ii pp. 188.] 

^ [‘ Journal of tlie Poyal Asiatic Society,’ xii. 343,] 
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V.— DISCOYEEY OF AN ANCIENT TOWN NEAE 
BEHAT, IN THE DOii OF THE JAMNl 
AND GANGES. 

By Capt. P. T. CaxjtlbYj Superintendent; Boab Canal. 

{Extract of a Utter read at a Meeting of the Asiatic Bocietg of Bengal^ ZWi Jan, 1834.) 

‘‘ I have tMs day despatclied for tlie niaseimi a number of coins of unusual 
interest, from their having been found on the site of an ancient (apparently Hindu) 
town, which site is now seventeen feet below the general surface of the country, and 
upwards of twenty-five below that of a modern town near it. I will condne myself 
in this hasty notice to stating, that in consequence of the clearing out of the canal 
bed south of the Belka falls, near the town of Behat, north of Sahhi’anpdr, the 
exposure took place ; and on the canal being laid dry shortly afterwards, the coins, 
etc., were found amongst the shingle in its bed. I may mention that this line is 
altogether distinct from that which is said to have formed the ancient canal; and, 
therefore, even were there not evident marks to the contrary, there can be no 
quibbling as to the articles having been transported. In the present case, the 
section directly above the inhumed city is as follows, the surface of the country at that 
point being, however, much lower than that on which the to’wn of Behat stands : — 

A. Grass jungle with cultivation on the surface of the country 

B. Biversand 2| feet. 

C. A seam of sand with traces of shingle 

B. Eeddish clay mixed with sand 12| feet 

E. Site of ancient towm 

E. Black soil full of pots, hones, etc., in which the coins and other articles 

have been discovered 6 feet 

G. Bed of canal, 23 feet below the surface. 

“ The level at E, or the site of the ancient towm, is distinct in section for about a 
quarter of a mile ; and were it not for the breaking down of banks, etc,, it might be 
traced much fai’ther ; the soil upon which the town appears to have stood is very 
black, and full of bones and broken pots of different descriptions, bricks of a large 
size and of unusual shape, appearing as if they had been made to suit the circular 
form of wells ; pieces of the slag of iron-smeiting furnaces (such a thing as smelting 
iron at Behat was never heard of), arrow-heads, rings, ornaments and beads of diffe- 
rent descriptions ; in short, an Oriental Herculaneum, for there appears every chance 
of the discoveries being extended : hereafter. The appearance of small pieces of 
kankar ^ (amongst the shingle), of which. 1 also send one or two specimens, is an 
extraordinary feature, as kankar is not known in this part of the country/' 

^ s, ^ kankar, nodule of limestone/ 
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Note. — Tlie probable date of Captain Cantiey’s sub- 
terranean city, to whatever cause its inhumation may be 
attiibutod, can be pretty well placed within cognate 
limits through the very fortunate discovery of many 
coins imbedded in the same place with the bricks and 
bones. The coins belong to three different species 
already made known tlmough Mr. "Wilson’s paper on the 
Society’s cabinet.’ 

I. The Indo-Scythic coin, or that having the figure 
of a man in a coat of mail, offering something on a small 
altar (i!7os. 28 to 33, plate ii. ‘ Asiatic Eesearches,’ xvii.) 
which has been referred with much probability to the 
Christian era : — of this only one coin is recognizable out 
of twenty-sis. 

II. The chief part of the coins belongs to the series 
No. 69, plate iii. of the same volume, of which nothing 
at all is known ; only two have hitherto been seen, one 
of which was dug up in cutting the trench of the new 
road from Allahabad to Benares: this, however, was 
square, as was a duplicate in Colonel Mackenzie’s collec- 
tion, but all those now brought to light are circular : 
they are identified with it by the elephant on one side, 
and by one or more singular monograms. Some of them 
differ considerably in other respects, having a Brahmani 
bull on the reverse, and an inscription in unknown 
characters round the edge. 

III. The third species of coin is of silver, A square 
lump with no regular impression, but simply stamped 
with various Chhaps,^ as might have been the custom 


^ See * Asiatic Researclics,’ vol. xvii 
2 ^ ‘ son], imm’cssion/ 
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aEterior to the general introduotion of coined money. 
Of this ancient coin, the Mackenzie collection furnishes 
abundant examples (plate v. figures 101 to 108), hut his 
researches altogether failed in aseertaiuing their date, or 
even their genuineness, both which points are now satis- 
factorily developed by the present discovery. They must 
all date posterior to the Indo-Scythie dynasties in Bactria, 
and belong to a period when (as in China at present) 
silver was in general ciuTent by weight, while the inferior 
metals (for all of the present coins are not of copper) 
were circulated as tokens of a fixed nominal value. 

This discovery alone would be of great value, but it 
is only one of innumerable points for which we may 
eagerly expect elucidation fi'om this Herculaneum of the 
East. 

The appearance and state of the tooth and bone sent 
down are also of high interest; they are not entirely 
deprived of their animal matter, though it is in a great 
measm’e replaced by carbonate of lime. The tooth is of 
the same size, and belongs to an animal of the same 
femily (Euminant), as those found in the Jamna, pre- 
sented by Captain E. Smith at the last meeting ; but the 
mineralization in the latter has been completed, whereas 
in these it remains imperfect. 
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FURTHER ACCOUNT OF THE REMAINS OF AN ANCIENT 
TOWN, DISCOVERED AT BEHAT, steak SAHARANPUR, 

By Gapt. P. T. Oatjtley, Siipt., Doab Canal. 

{I}i a letter to the Seoretaryj read at the Meeting of the ZWi Aprils 1834.) 

Witli more coins and otlien articles that bave been found in our Herculaneum, 
I have now tlie pleasure of sending a sketch of the country in the neigbbourbood of 
Bebat,^ wbicb will be more descriptive of the ancient town, with the size and extent 
of the mountain toirents in its vicinity, than any explanation that I could give in 
writing : the total absence, moreover, of any tradition of its having existed, and the 
little information to be gained from natives on subjects of this nature, unless coming 
under their immediate observation, places me in dependence solely on the few notes 
that I have by me, which I fear are hardly worthy of the notice of the Society. 

Tradition, hut even that of the vaguest description, carries us back to the reign 
of Sh4h Jah^n, as well as to that of Muhammad Shah and his successors at the dis- 
solution of the empire. Shdh Jahtrn built a palace or hunting seat at the foot of the 
lower range of hills on a branch of the Jamnd river, about fourteen miles north of 
Behat. This palace, which consists of a main quadrangle of 800 feet square, with 
numerous buildings and minor com-ts attached, is now in perfect ruin, the super- 
structure only remaining in a few places, and that entangled and hold together by 
arms and roots of the Bur (Ficus Indica) and other jungle trees ; at Eaipur, Nyashahr, 
Fyzhhad, and other places between Behat and this palace are remains of the same 
period in the shape of mosques, tombs, etc. ; and the forests in the neighbourhood 
contain marks of a once extended caitivation, and indication of the country having 
been more thickly inhabited than it is at present. It may be fairly presumed that 
all the Musalmkn buildings now in existence in these localities are due to a period 
posterior to the middle of the 17 th century, Behat itself contains a mosque and 
tomb near it, with only one brick house or enclosure, but a number of masonry wells, 
and is said to have been a large town at the period alluded to ; but the ruins and 
tombs pointed out as the remains of this era are south of the present tovrn, and in 
quite a different direction to the antiquities that have been now discovered. 

To a person at all acquainted with the strange revolutions that take place on 
the surface, in the proximity of these mountain torrents, provincially termed ^ raos/ 
the mere change of the river’s course, or an extensive deposit of sand on a wide sur- 
face, thereby laying waste large tracts of cultivable soil, would not be at all sur- 
prising : such changes are in constant progress, and things of annual occuiTenco I 
The course of the 27ogAon rao has been so altered within the last half century, 
according to the information of a respectable Zamind-cir or landholder who resides at 
Behat, that the featoes of the country are perfectly changed since his childhood ; 
he mentions (a circumstance borne out by my excavations), that, in his recollection, 

* all the country between the two rivers through which the present canal runs, and 
on which the Belka Fails are now constructed, was a low clay soil (dhAka), with rice 

^ [ Omitted in this reprint. Colonel Sir P. T. Cautlcy has been obliging enough, 
to revise for me such portions of this paper as were dependent upon the original map 
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cultiyation; that this tract now is raised five hhfhs (cubits) by a deposit ofsandr 
caused by oae very severe rainy season, in which the present town of Behat was in 
jeopardy.’ This exactly corresponds with the canal excavations, the superficial five 
to seven feet of which was sand, reposing on a reddish sandy clay ; the section at the 
point where the ancient town is buried shows the same deposit of 4| feet with the 
same substratum of clay I The Behat khhla or ravine opening out into the Miiskiira 
river is said to have been much enlarged by the ancient canal, when great mischief was 
done to the neighbourhood; referring to the last attempt at making use of this line 
as a canal by the Rohilia, Zfibita Rhfin, who has the credit of having carried water to 
the town of Jalhlfibfid and his fortified camp Gousgarh. I also desire to advert to 
the strange tortuous outline of this ravine, as near it lies the old town at a depth of 
seventeen feet from the surface, with a super deposit of 12| feet of a reddish sandy 
clay. 

The Muskura and Nogfion are torrents from the Siwalik hills, running parallel 
to each other in a north-westerly direction. These torrents are separated by a tract 
of alluvial country, which is contracted to a width of If mile at the point w^here the 
town of Behat (which lies equally distant between them) is situated. A ravine, rising 
on the north-east of Behat, drains this alluvial tract, and falls into the Muskura at a 
point south of and below the town. The native engineer who originally designed 
the Dofib Canal, and who in all cases took possession as far as he could of natural 
hollows, excavated a channel from the Noghon torrent to the head of the ravine above 
mentioned, taking advantage thereby of the lower part of its course for the passage 
of the canal water. The difference of level between the bed of the Nogfion (which, 
it will he understood, is the most northerly of the two torrents), and that of the 
Muskm’a, at the point where the ravine joined it, was twenty-one feet ; the length 
of canal channel, with all the tortuosities of direction taken up by the engineer, was 
about three miles. The average fall or declivity of bed per mile, therefore, was seven 
feet ; the bed itself consisted of sand and soil intiinsically alluvial. 

“ Now, it may he supposed that had the canal water been allowed to pass over 
this line without masonry or works of some sort to protect it from erosion, the wear 
and tear arising from a rapid under such circumstances would in a very short space 
of time have brought tlie w^hole of the torrent of the Nogfion into the channel of the 
Muskura, thereby establishing a permanent junction between the two torrents at a 
point below the town of Behat. 

The existence at the present day of these torrents on separate courses led to the 
inference that here were the difficulties that interfered with the engineer in his 
original project. It was probable that the canal, if ever opened at all, was only 
maintained as an open channel for a limited period ; or that, on discovering the 
danger arising from such an excess of slope as twenty-one feet in three miles, the 
engineer had adopted the expedient of overcoming the difficulty by the construction 
of masonry works : the exposition of the old foundations and brick- work, accom- 
panied by other remains to which I have lately drawn your attention, might have 
been the ruins of these ancient canal works. Such was the first impression on my 
mind on hearing that ruins had been laid hare at this particular spot, and it was in 
Ml expectation of having this view realized that my visit to them was undertaken. 
An examination of the locality placed all doubt out of the question. There was a 
distinct stratum of black soil at a considerable depth from the surface of the country, 
not confined to a narrow limit, hut extending to a considerable distance along the 
line of canal. The section exhibited by the canal channel was marked by the remains 
of a brick wall in situ^ with here and there irregular masses of brick work, all of 
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;Me1i were confined to tlie stratum aboTe alluded to, wHcli in its cbaracter was 
)rociseIy that of the soil on tlie site of deserted towns and Tillages now existing 
jIsGTrliere, rich in broken pieces of pottery, bones, sctdls, etc. etc. There could be 
ao doubt of the fact that here was the site of a town or village hurried under the 
Qiateiial brought down by the neighbonring torrents, and by the drift sands which 
to the present day are a remarkable feature of the country around Behat. The 
remains were distinctly those of domestic habitations, and were totally unconnected 
with works for canal purposes. At what period the catastrophe occuiTed which led 
to the desertion of the town, it is hopeless to inquire ; but I have no doubt that there 
are many other towns similarly situated, and that accidental circumstances like those 
which have led to the present diseovexy, will show that popnlatioii existed in this 
region when the whole surface was on a much lower level than it is at present.^ 
That the town is of great antiquity, there can be no doubt ; and to those con- 
versant in such matters—and I cannot refer to one better able to give an opinion than 
yourself— the coins which I have submitted to you may offer the means of unravelling 
the mystery. 

“The surface of the country on which the town of Behat stands does not exhibit 
any distinct basin or hollow ; on the contrary, one continuous slope with indentations 
at each of the rivers is a remarkable feature. The proximity of the sand-ridges in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the town and site of the ruins, and the directions 
in which they have established themselves, might lead to speculations ; hut these are 
just as well avoided; for if, as we must allow (from finding shingle and old beds of 
rivers many feet below the present surface) the surface has been undergoing change? 
we have, with the agency of mountain streams and winds, data sufficient to shew 
that the inhumation of a city was nothing at all extraordinary. 

“ It may he interesting, 'with reference to the constant change of surface in this 
region, to mention, that when engaged in constructing a bridge at the village of 
Gandewar, about two miles higher up the canal than the Noghon rfio, the difficulty 
of obtaining water for the works was such, that I was induced to sink a shaft in the 
canal bed. The well was sunk thirty feet to water; the upper twenty feet was 
through the reddish sandy clay above-mentioned, below which was shingle or boulders 
exactly resembling those found now in the beds of all these rivers ; through ten 
feet of this shingle water was found. This nearly corresponds with the bed of 
shingle now laid hare smith of the Belka Falls, and amongst which the coins, etc. 
have been found ; and I have no doubt that it is all part of an extensive line formerly 
the bed of the escapes from the lower mountains. If this is true, it goes far to 
prove a circumstance that I before mentioned in a communication to the Society, 
that the enormous discharge of matter from these lower hills is, in its distribution, 
gradually raising the surface of the whole country skir'tiug their bases ! I may 
mention, that near a village named Jytpffr, three miles south of the Kalowala Pass 
(at which, Pass ■water is within ten inches of the surface) a well was sunk for the 
reasons aforesaid sixty feet deep through a succession of heels of shingle, without 
finding water at all. At a place six miles south of this again, water was within 
eight feet of the surface. This phenomenon extends a|>parcntly on the whole 
line between the Janma and Ganges ; that is to say, water is near the surface at the 
foot of the hills, and shew^s itself near the surface again ten mile.s south, being in the 

^ At a point near Kulsea, about two miles north-west of Behat, bricks and coins 
similar to those hero adverted to, were, discovered in excavations on the right bank 
. T-T- ^ha anvfuok of the coimtrv. 
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intermediate distance at a great depth. In building the masonry dam on the 
Nog&oii river, water was fonnd at a depth of twenty-nine feet from the bed of the 
torrent ; the excavation being through beds of sand and clay, but no shingle. The 
only mark of building which has been as yet found in the site of the old town is a 
portion of a foundation, the greater part of which had been cleared out and broken 
by the canal : the bricks were soft and friable. This foundation was sunk about four 
feet ill the black soil, terminating on its surface. The great quantity of bricks 
scattered in the canal bed proves distinctly that many more foundations had been 
cleared out, and it is possible that when I have time to sink wells in neighbouring 
points, so as to detect the boundaries of these ruins, I may bring to light matters 
of greater interest than those even now before us. The bricks discovered are of a 
large size, and generally speaking, badly burned (similar to some that were found on 
a former occasion at Mamikmow, near Sahhranpur, where a quantity of old foun- 
dations were discovered, consisting entirely of the same sized bricks) ; a number of 
them wedge-shaped ^ § laches .S ^ intended for well-building, and better burned 
than the square ones. Amongst the fragments of pots were some which the natives 
recognised as resembling those now nsed in making indigo — long elliptical vessels! 
The fragments of pots, bones, teetb, and articles of this description, are in 
abundance. In sinking three wells on the west of the canal near the site of the old 
town, the same section of soil appeared, and the same articles were discovered on 
reaching the black stratum. I look forward with great interest to the time when I 
can have leisure to make further excavations in the neighbourhood, enabling me to 
form an idea of the extent of the discovery. 

At a spot considerably south, a large masonry well was exposed in the canal 
channel. I had this cleared out and partly removed, supposing that there was a 
probability of making further discoveries, I send to the Society an article (either 
lead or pewter^) which was the only thing of metal found: a great quantity of 
‘ ghar§s * or water-pots were taken out whole, as if they had fallen into the well and 
sunk ; the bones also of twm deer (barasing&s),^ the horns broken in pieces, but the 
jaw-bones and other parts tolerably perfect. From the circumstance of finding so 
many unbroken * gharas * the natives seem to conclude that this was a town or 
village well, and not that in use for irrigation. If the ancient town extended to this 
point, it would be extensive indeed, but of this there does not appear to be any 
probability. 

The presence of the deer’s hones is easily accounted for, as a number of these, as 
well as other wild animals, are constantly lost in galloping over the jungles, and 
falling into deserted wells. The well in question was doubtless one of this description 
for a long time after either the town or cultivation for which it was intended was 
deserted, and remained long open amongst the high grass and jungle which so rapidly 
obtain in this part of the country when the hand of man is absent. All marks of 
this well were so completely obliterated, that the present canal was excavated over 
it without its being discovered. The bricks used appear to have been of the same 
description as the square ones above described. 

“ Amongst the metal articles found in the site of the old town, are a great 
number of ‘ salais ’ or instruments in use in a Hinddsthni lady’s toilet for applying 
* surma’ (antimony) to the eyes, made of copper apparently. To this eircumstanco 


i This small disc or wheel does not bear any marks of antiquity. — J.P. 
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my attentioa 'was drawn by a nati?e ‘ sartor ■ (goldsmith), who observed that now.. 
articles of this description were never made of that metal. The great quantity of 
tolls of metal and wire found would lead a person to suppose that the main ex- 
humation at present consisted of a smith’s shop ! There are some other things, one 
bearing in some respects a resemblance to a small cannon (17), another to a button 
hooli, etc. etc. The quantity of slag of iron smelting furnaces is a singular circum- 
stance, for although iron ore is found in the mountains at no great distance, it is not 
the practice now to import it in than state into the plains. 

‘* The number of coins found, and in my possession, is 170, amongst which are 
two intruders that would, if they belonged to this town, very considerably reduce 
the antiquity of it ; but from the circumstance of there only being two, and from 
their appearance (having no mark of that antiquity so eminently conspicuous in all 
the other coins found) I am much inclined to suspect that some of iny myrmidons 
have been false, or that these are stray coins both of them are sent with this 
letter. My method of collection was by giving new coin for old, that is to say, new 
pice for all the old ones, and new rupees for all the old rupees discovered, and re- 
muneration according to the value of other articles : this may have raised the cupidity 
of some speculator to introduce these two Musalmhn coins into my cabinet. All 
those upon which any mark is apparent, and all other articles worthy of transmission, 
wiU be sent to the Society’s museum. 

MEMOIE OM THE AISTCIENT COim EOITHD AT BEGHEAM, 
IN THE KOHISTAH OF EABTJL. 

By Chables Massok, 

(Mead at a Meeting of the Asiatic Soeiety of Bengal j Aprils 1834.) 

[Mr. C. Masson’s first memoir on tlie ancient coins found at 
Begliram^ in the Kohistan of Kabul^ appeared in the April number 
of the ^ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal ’ for 1834; it 
extends oyer no less than twenty-two pages of close type, and is 
illustrated by seventy-two rather indiiferent fac-similes of 
coins ; its value or utility has necessarily been superseded by 
the more learned and systematic work ^ of Professor PI. H, 
Wilson, descriptive of the same medals. I therefore confine 
myself to such extracts from Mr. Masson’s papers as may 
serve to indicate the more prominent sites of his discoveries. 
Such details as are to be met with in his first memoir are 
inserted in this place, with a view to preserve, as far as 

^ Our author need he under no alarm whatever from the presence of these two 
coins, which must have been purely accidental, and in noway connected ' with the 
antiquities of Behat ; for on examination, one turns out to he a paisa of Indor, tho 
other of Lakhnaw, both known by their respective symbols, and quite modern.— J.P. 

' T.ATldOTl. 1841.1 
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possible, the coatiiiiioiis order of the original publications 
in the ’^ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal.’ A full 
recapitulation of each year’s acquisitions will be found at the 
conclusion of his third memoir, immediately preceding Art. 
XIL of this series of James Prinsep’s Essays. — E.T.] 

“ In July of the present year (1833), I left the city of K4biil, to explore the 
districts north of it at the base of the mountains Hindd Khsh, with the primary 
obieet of identifying the site of Alexandria ad Caucasuni. Although upon this 
question I defer a decision, until I can consult the ancient authorities, there being 
many spots which would agree therewith in a local point of view,— I was recom- 
pensed by the discovery of numerous interesting objects, and among them the site 
of an ancient city of immense extent, on the plain now called Beghrhm, near the 
confluence of the rivers of Ghorband and Panjshir, and at the head of the high 
road leading from Khwhjah Khedri of Kohisthn, to Nijraw, Taghaw, Lughmfln and 
Jaldl&-biid. I soon learned that large numbers of coins were continually found on 
the plain of Beghrhm, and my first excursion put me in possession of about eighty, 
procured with difficulty, as their owners were suspicious of my motives in collecting 
them. The coins were of such a type and description, as naturally increased my 
ardor in their research ; and, succeeding in allaying the mistrust of the finders, I 
obtained successive parcels: until up to this time (November 28th, 1833), I have 
accumulated 1,865 copper coins and fomteen gold and silver ones, the latter Brhh- 
manicai and Kufic. Of course many of these are of no value, but I persevered in 
my collection, under the hope of obtaining, ultimately, perfect specimens of every type 
and variety of coin ; in this I have but partially succeeded, so great is the diversity 
of coins found at this place, that every fresh parcel of 100 or 150 coins yields me 
one oi*’ more with which I was not previously acquainted. 

“ I may observe that, on my return from Khhul, from my first excursion, I found 
two persons there, busy in the collection of coins. I left them the field of the city, 
and confined my attention to the more distant and ample one of Beghrhm. Besides, 
as my object was not merely the amassing of coins, but the application of them to 
useful purposes, I hailed with satisfaction the prospect of obtaining a collection from 
a known spot, with which they would have, of necessity, a definite connection, 
enabling me to speculate with confidence on the points they involved. 

“ I suppose that no less a number than thirty thousand coins, probably a much 
larger number, are found annually on the Masht* or plain of Beghrhm, independently 
of rings, seals, and other trinkets. Gold and silver coins occur but rarely. If we 
allow a period of five hundred years since the final extinction of this city (and I have 
some idea that negative proof thereof might be adduced), and if we allow, as 1 pre- 
sume is reasonable, that the same or not a less number of coins has been annually 
extracted from its site, we have a total of fifteen millions, a startling amount, and 
which will not fail to excite curiosity as to this second Babylon, The antique 
treasures of Beghrfim, until their partial diversion this present season, have been 
melted in the mint at K6,hnl, or by the coppersmiths of that city and of Charikar. 
The collection of them is made by Afghfin shepherds, who sell them by weight at a 
very low price to itinerant ‘ misgars " or coppersmiths, who occasionally visit their 
tents j and these again melt them down themselves, ox vend them at a small profit to 
the officers of the mint.’* , 


6 
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NOTE OIT THE COINS FOUND BY CAPTAIN CAUTLEY, 
AT BEHAT. 

The accompanying plate (iv.) exhibits faithful repre- 
sentations of some of the coins presented by Captain 
Cautley to the Society. Those numbered 1 to 6 are 
all of the same character, and, as far as I know, 
entirely new to Hindu numismatology, although con- 
nected by a peculiar symbol with the fifth series of 
Colonel Tod’s plate ^ (fig. 19 of the present plate) ; also 
with the copper coins 68, 69, of Mr. Wilson’s third plate® 
(fig. 22 of the present plate); and with fig. 19 of Mr. 
Masson’s collection,® in plate ix. of the April number of 
the ‘ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal’ ; all three 
series in other respects differing materially from one 
another. 

Fig. 1 may be looked upon as the type of this new series. It is 
a silyer coin of the size depicted in the engraving, and weighs twenty 
grains. The silver has heen so acted upon by long continued burial, 
that on arrival in Calcutta, wafered on to the folds of a letter for 
security, the removal of the wafer stripped off a thin film of silver from 
its surface. The impression however is still perfect and in deep relief. 

Obteese. — A female figure clothed, in her right hand a stalk, 
hearing on its summit a large open flower (this emblem will be seen 
to be common to another class of Indian coins) ; on her right stands 
an animal, of the precise character of which it is difficult to make 
any positive assertion: — it has a stout straight trunk, which might 
pass for that of a deer or horse, but the head more resembles that of 
a bird, and is surmounted with a radiated crest, which at first sight 
wears the appearance of horns. On the left of this nondescript animal 
is a symbol or monogram much resembling character 5 of the Alla- 
habad inscription, 1, hut square, instead of round, in the body. 
There are other characters round the margin, but partially visible. 

^ ‘ Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society,’ vol. i. 

2 ‘ Asiatic Researches^’ vol. xrii. 

s [ ‘ Ariana Antiqna,’ xv., fig, 26 reproduces the same, or a nearly identical coin.] 
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Beveese.- — The opposite side of tMs curionscoin presents an assem- 
blage of symbols, the purport of which it is difficult to divine. The 
principal figure in the centre seems to represent a temple, a pyramidal 
building with three tiers of rounded suras, spires or domes, surmounted 
by a kalsa or pinnacle in the form of the letter T : the contour of this 
device resembles also the Hindu drawings of rocks and mountains, and 
it may be intended to pour tray some holy hill, connected with the 
mythology, or with the locality, of its place of coinage : beneath the 
pyramid is a waved line, which may also depict the sea, and point to 
some fabulous mountain in the ocean, as Lanka or Meru. To the 
right is another curious emblem, which, for want of more correct in- 
formation, we may call a tree of triple branch, standing in a frame or 
on a kind of chabutra or platform. To the left is the swastika emblem 
of four legs conjoined ; and below it a figure very similar in form to 
some compound Greek characters on the Bactrian coins. There is a 
legend around the margin consisting of the letters hitherto called 
Pehlvi, but which I think we shall soon find reason to denominate 
otherwise. 

[ Any remarks I may have to make on this coin had better 
be reserved for the illustration of the analogous piece delineated 
as fig. 16, plate xix., under Art. X. A similar course will be 
pursued with most of the specimens in this plate.] 

Fio. 2. — A copper coin, similar in every respect to fig. 1, but of 
inferior execution : in this the circles of the. chaitya or temple are made 
square, and resemble common masonry. 

Lies. 3, 4, 5, are smaller copper (or rather white bronze) coins, 
stamped only on one side, except Ho. 5, which has a faint impress of a 
trisul on the reverse. The form of the tree is altered, and the frame 
below has, in some specimens, four compartments instead of two : the 
swastika is also exchanged for four circular rings. 

[ Prinsep subsequently discovered that the letters visible on 
coin 5 formed a portion of the word MaMrdjam^ 

Pin. 6 . — K copper coin weighing 163 J grains, in imperfect pre- 
servation. The only variation in this coin from the type-coin (fig. 1) 
is that the pyramid contains two tiers instead of three. This circum- 
stance, howevex', constitutes the link of connection with the other 
series of coins to which I have alluded; all of them having the 
chaitya symbol in common. 

Fig. 7 is a small square copper piece, with an elephant on one 
side, the other efiaced. 
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.I’lGf.' H. is: a.'.small copper, coin procured by Lieut. A. Conolly,^ 
at, Kanaiij:/ upon .which , this chaitya mark forms the distinguishing, . 
emblem. A similar coin is in Major Stacy’s possession, obtained in 
Central India. I shall haye to recur to the subject in describing figs. 
19 and 22, ' 

Lies. 9 and 10.— I have introduced these two coins to shew that 
wh£it has been called the Indo-Scythic series occurs plentifully among 
the exhumed relics of .Behat. 

The first of these, the Eaja and bull coin, must 
henceforward be entitled the Kadphises series, in com- 
pliance with the sneeessfnl researches of Mr. Masson ; 
the Kanerkos series also occurs as commonly among the 
coins transmitted by Capt. Cautley, and as we know 
that these two coins bear Greek inscriptions, and that 
their epoch cannot consequently be much posterior to 
the Bactrian dynasties, we may presume that all the 
descriptions of coins haidng the chaitya symbol, being 
proved to be contemporaneous with these, must belong 
to the first centuries of the Christian era; and conse- 
quently the destruction of th^ancient city may be 
ascribed with tolerable certainfy to the same early 
period. The circumstance of so much money being 
discovered in one place would seem to denote that the 
catastrophe which destroyed the place was sudden, but 
the destruction is as likely to have been effected by the 
ravages of war, as by any convulsion of nature ; and, 
when once depopulated, the place might easily have 
been buried under the gradual deposit of silt washed 
down by hill streams, as described by Capt. Cautley. 

Bigs. 11 and 12. These coins are connected with the above bj^ the 
tree symbol, by their being stamped only on one side, and by their 

^ [ Tlie adventurous officer who subsequently perished with Colonel Stoddart at 
Bukhfi.ra."l 
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being of wMte broM but in tbem tbe animal is decidedly the 
brabnaani bull, and tbe inscription is in a different cbaracter. 

[ The letters may be read in the old lat character 

on 11 ; No, 13 reproduces the three characters See 

Art. X., mfra^’l 

Eigs. 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, and 18, are introduced to give an idea of tbe 
other curiosities from Bebat. The first is a black-and- white enamelled 
bead; 14, an ornament of tbe head-dress of some image; 15, a ring 
worn probably while performing certain religions ceremonies; 16, 
appears to be a weight moidded in the shape of a frog, as is the custom 
in Ava, and in many parts of India : it weighs 360 grains (precisely 
two tolas), or six Grecian drachmse, and is not corroded. Eig. 17 is 
the metal handle of someyessel: it is broken in half. Eig. 18, the 
Salais for applying Surma to the eyes, spoken of by Capt. Cautley as 
so numerous : in the present day they are generally made of ^inc. 

Besides these articles, our flourishing little museum 
contaius plain rings, arrow-heads, hooks, and rolls of 
lead, converted into semi-crystalline hydrated oxide hy 
exposure to the moisture under ground.' Most of the 
eopper coins, likewise, are in a very imperfect state, the 
pure metal not resisting corrosion nearly so well as 
hronze, 

TTTTSTDfl COINS TEOM THE EUINS OF KANAUJ. 

To confirm the assertion made above of the connec- 
tion of several other series with the Behat coinage, I 
have introduced at the foot of the present plate, dra-wings 
of some most interesting coins, procured by Lieut. A, 
Conolly, of the 6th Light Cavalry, at Kanauj, and this 
moment received from that ofiicer at Cawnpore. 

Figs. 19 and 21. SEver coins, weighing 28 grains each (J dxaohm), 

1 See note on a similar change prodaced; in zinc plates, ^ Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, * ii., p. 437. The lead is partially converted into minium, and 
partly into protoxide. In some rolls the interior is still metallic. 
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respoudmg m Colonel Tod's fifth series, in the 

id, on the ohyerse ; and in the eirenlar inscription on the roTerse : 
19, also, we find the central chaitya symbol, with five dots on the 
,e, as. in 'Ms, coin.' 

Colonel Tod’s observations on these rare coins are as 
Hows :■ — 

The fifth series is entirely novel and unexplored. All I can say of them is that 
ey belong to a dynasty which ruled from Avanti or XJjjayan to the Indus, for in 
at whole tract I have found them. The first I 'obtained was from the ruins of 
icient Ujjayan, twelve years ago, presented to me by Mr. Williams, resident at the 
ykwar court, who first awakened my attention to their importance. He found 
lem in Catch, and in his company, I discovered others among the ruins in the 
ulf. The character of the epigraphe I have met with on rocks in Saurashtra, in 
ae haunts of the Suroi, the bounds of the conquests of Menander and Apollodotus, 
have little hesitation in assigning them to the Baihara sovereigns of llenaudot’s 
krabian travellers, the Bhalla Eaes of Anhulwto Patan, -who were supreme in those 
euntries ; ^ This Baihara is the most illustrious prince of the Indies, and all the 
>ther kings acknowledge his pre-eminence. He has, of these, pieces of silver called 
Cartarian drams. They are coined with the die of the prince, and have the year of 
lis reign.* — Eenaudot, p. 15. The Baihara dynasty had a distinct era, 375 years 
posterior to Yicramaditya.’* 

The character of the eirenlar legend in all these coins 
strongly resembles Sanskrit :~if the place of their dis- 
coYery be a test of the extent of empire in which they 
circulated, they will belong to a powerful monarch 
indeed, for Mr. Masson has found twenty at Beghram 
(of the same symbol at least), while they extend to 
EanaiiJ, Eehat, and Benares OH the east. 

[ Mg. 19 belongs to the Sah series^ and £1 to a subordinate 
suite of the same class.] 

Mg. 20. A silver coin, weighing 34 grains; is evidently of the 
same series ; but here the distinctive symbol is lost, and is replaced by 
a peacock with e:s;panded tail : the letters are not decypherahle. 

[ The legends on these coins are given under Art. XI,, in 
connection with figs. 10, 11, 1£^ pi. xxvii.j 

Tig. 22. A s<qnare copper coin, aiso from Kananj, is ali*eady known 
as IXo. 68 of WilsoMs plate (see ^Asiatic Eesearches,' voL xvii.), 
which was dug np by Capt. Y'etch on the Allahabad road. It hears 
-•L ^lo-nKnnf, jind some other animal prostrate; on the 
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reyerse, tHe cliaitya symbol, the tree, and a cross, all of which prove 
its close alliaiice with the Behat coins. More of the general history of 
the whole series may yet he developed by future discovery. 

Eig. 23. A silver coin, weighing 7.7 grains, resembles a fanam of 
South India, but its type shows that it may be a genuine connection 
of the coins it accompanies. 

Fig. 24. A gold medal, weighing 123 grains. 

Obveese. — A figure clothed in the Hindu dhoti, with armlets, 
holding a bow, as having just discharged an arrow through the head 
of a lion, or other monster, on the right; in his left he holds another 
arrow prepared ; his right foot rests on the tail of the lion. Inscription 
in aacient Mgari, 3TfrCT3f1^ni3r ^ MaMrdJaiMrdJa Sri 

Eeveese. — ^Either the same person, or a female figure clad in 
similar costume, seated upon the vanquished lion, holding a large 
fiower in the manner of a cornucopia in the left hand (see also figs. 
1, 4), and in the right, a kind of noose; above which the lozenge 
symbol with four prongs, (16 of pi. 2 dv., vol. ii.) On the right in 
ancient Nagari, the words Sri madgJimahaeJio 

Sri dnha mlcramar^ 

It wiU be at once seen that this beautiful medal Las 
no connection with the subjects of the foregoing re- 
marks. I have given it a place that it might be as 
early as possible brought to the knowledge of numis- 
matologists, for it appears lilcely to prove the very 
key to our knowledge of the valuable series of Kanauj 
coins, forming the fouith of Colonel Tod ; and the 
second plate of Wilson. 

[This piece is re-engraved in the general series, under No. 
25, pi. xxiii. I assign this coin to Kumara Gupta.] 

The former author says of these coins : 

They are Hindu, of a very remote period, and have the same character which 
I have found wherever the Panda authority existed, in the caves, and on the rocks of 
lanagiir Girnar, on the pillar of victory in Meywar, and on the columns of Indra- 
prestha (Delhi) and Prayhg (Allahabad). Some of them are not unlike ancient 
Pchlevi. These coins are of gold, and in fine preservation. Like all my medals, 
they are either from Agra, Mathura, Ujjayan, or Ajmere. Dr. "Wilkins possesses 
some found eyes in Bengal : he thinks he can make out the word ^ Chandra * upon 
them.’' 
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“It is woU known,” asLient. Gonoliy remarks, “that 
mr love for the antique has induced certain cunning 
men of this famed city to set up a mint for the fabrica- 
tion of moneys of the olden time;” and many that are 
brought thence bear all the marks of having been cast 
in the mould of some original, of which they bear so 
imperfect an impression that it has been hitherto im- 
possible to assign the true nature of their inscrip- 
tions : Colonel Tod, it is evident, supposed them to 
be in the Dihli character Ho. 1; one was read as 
in the Mahabalipur alphabet * : and only now do we 
perceive for certain that the character is precisely that 
of Ho. 2, of the Allahabad column : of which the 
reader may convince himself by comparing the legend 
on the obverse with the titles of Chandra-gupta in 
pi. vi., vol. iii., of the ‘ Journal of the Asia^c Society 
of Bengal.’ Applying the same alphabet to the reverse, 
we find the name ‘ Sri mad-gava kavo’ or ‘ kaeho ’ which, 
as Dr. Mill remarks, by a slight alteration will become 
Ghatat-kaoho, the very name read by himself as the 

^ [Tlic following additional note was inserted among the miscellaneous notices 
appended to the December ISlo. of the ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal’ for 
1833] ; — ‘Note on the Inscription on the Ilindti Coin (pi. iii., %. 15). At page 415 
of tlie present volume^ I stated that the characters of the inscription on the reverse of 
the ancient gold coins of Hindu fabrication from Kananj represented in fig. 15, and 
in several coins of pi. i., vol. xvii., ‘ Asiatic Researches,’ were not legible. Mr. M’'ilson 
had, however, suggested, that the three fii-st letters agreed with the ancient Nagari 
characters and I find, on referring to Dr, Bahington’s ‘Account of the 

Inscriptions and Sculptures at Mahfimalaiphr,’ that aU of the letters may be unques- 
tionably identified with the ancient Sanskrit characters of the Ratha sculpture, so 
ably decyphered by that gentleman, and of which he has given a complete alphabet 
in the same volume. The first letter is probably ^ rather than ’gpf or although, 
as observed by Dr. Babin gton, these letters are very similar in form ; the fourth 
letter is and the whole word thus restored , becomes clearly 
meaning is still as hidden as ever ; and if it be a proper name, none such is to be 
found in the catalogue of Hindu princes/— J.P. 

‘ ScC'page 60, 
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father of Chandra-gupta in the Allahabad inscription^ 
I must here leave this important discovery to the 
elucidation of our learned Vice-President, having per- 
formed my own more humble duty of making known 
by the pencil the prize which has rewarded my friend 
Lieut. ConoUy’s researches. 

i In a paper read before tbe Asiatic Society on tbe 28tb May, 1834. [See ‘ Journal 
of tbe Asiatic Society of Bengal/ vol. iii., page 257. Prinsep’s revised translation 
of tlie entire inscription will be reproduced at tbe commenceTnent of Art. X., as 
introductory to pi. xxiii., wbicb commences tbe more comprebensive illustration 
of tbe Gupta coinage.] 
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VL— OK THE COINS AND EELICS DISCOVEEED 
BY M, LE CHEVALIEE YENTUEA, OENEEAL 
IN THE SEEVICE OF MAHA EAJA EANJIT 
SINGH, IN THE TOPE OF MANIKYALA. 

[JULY, 1834.] 

General Ventura’s well imagined and successfully 
executed operations for tie examination of tie Tope of 
Mandkyala, in tlie year 1830, are familiar to all who 
are interested in antiquarian research. His own account 
of the excavations was published in the Calcutta 
newspapers of the day, and was afterwards inserted, 
with remarks, in Professor Wilson’s Essay on ancient 
Indian Coins, in the seventeenth volume of the ‘ Asiatic 
Eesearches.’ Some of the coins have been the subject 
of discussion and investigation at Paris;’ and the sub- 
sequent collections of Lieut. Burnes, Doctor Martin 
Honigberger, and especially Mr. Masson, — who have aU 
followed in the track pointed out by the success of 
General Ventui-a,— have materially contributed to demon- 
strate the value of his original enterprize, and to make 
us wish for a fuller account of its highly ciuious results. 
Lieut. Burnes favoured the Society with his own im- 
pressions of the importance and magnitude of the . 

^ [See further notices: Jacqnet, * Journal Asiatiqiie/ February, 1836, Kovember, 
1837, February, 1838, and March, 1839 (unfinished) : M. Baoul Boehette, ^Journal 
des Savants, ' September and October, 1835, February, 1836; and on M. Coiu-fs 
coins, February, 1839.] 
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Ohevalier’s labours from an ocular inspection of the 
Tope itself, and of the collection of relics ■which were 
shewn to him at Labor. This is printed in the second 
volume of the ‘ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal/ 
p. 308 ; and an expression, which I ventured to use, in 
a note subjoined on that occasion, “ trusting that the 
Chevalier would no longer deem us unworthy of being 
made the medium of their introduction to the world,’ 
was, in fact, a hesitating allusion to the good fortune 
which a letter from Captain Wade had that moment 
announced ; but which I could hardly bring myself to 
believe. A more than ordinary degree of magnanimity 
was necessary to induce the author of such discoveries to 
forego the natural desire of monopolizing a prize won by 
his personal achievement and labour, and at considerable 
cost to himself; but in the present instance it required 
further the self-denial and disinterestedness of a friend 
to whom the possession of these valuable relics was 
generously proffered, to enable them to reach a third 
party who had no such claims of friendship ; and 
nothing to offer in recompense, but the public notice, 
which Ms position enabled Mm to promise, in the pages 
of the ‘Jornnal.’ I should not do justice to General 
Tentm’a, nor to Captain Wade, did I not make known 
circumstances so highly to their credit, and I trust,, 
therefore, that I shall be pardoned by the latter gentle- 
man for publishing the follo’wing extract from his. 
private letter to me in corroboration of the above facts^ 
ft-om which the world 'will be enabled to appreciate both 
the extent of Ms forbearance, and of the sacrifice made 
by General Ventina himself. 
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{Ex^tract of a LeMer from Oaptam C, Wade^ Political Agent at Zudiana^ dated 

1833 .) 

* While at Dera GlrS-zi Khan in March last, the guest of M. Yentura, the 
^JournaP for January reached me, containing a notice of the coins found by the 
Cheralier at Manihy^la. I showed the passage to him, and he expressed himself 
flattered by the allusion which you made to his labors in exposing the numismatic 
treasures buried under that mysterious temple. ^Ye had a long and interesting con- 
Tersation on the subject, the result of wdiich was an offer to me, on his part, of the 
w'hole of the Manikyhla coins, together with the cylinder in which some of the most 
Taluable were found. I told the Chevalier I could never think of accepting such a 
gift for myself, hut that I should be proud of the honor of sending them in his name 
to you, who would be able Justly to appreciate their value, and to do him the credit 
to which he was entitled as the author of the discovery. He assented to my pro- 
position, and promised to dispatch these precious articles to me on his arrival at 
Lhhor, for which place he was then ahont to set out.* 

la ackaowledgiag this unexpected and most dis- 
interested offer, I could not but disclaim all permanent 
interest in the relics, and request M. Ventura, through 
Captain Wade, to consider them still at his disposal, 
although I should be proud, while they were deposited 
under my care, to do my utmost in making them more 
fully known to the world. 

On the 16th August, the precious packet came into 
Captain Wade’s possession, and although he was unable 
to find a secure opportunity of conveyance for them to 
Calcutta xmtil the begimiing of the following year, still, 
through fear of injury or displacement of the various 
objects, especially the liquid contained in the cjdinders, 
he would not open the package even to gratify the 
ciuiosity of many who wished to feast their eyes on its 
contents. 

Greneral Ventura’s simple request is characteristic : 
‘Je m’empresse de vons expedier mon famenx Mane- 
kiala, que vons desirez pour envoy er a M. Prinsep : 
veuillez, je vons prie, mon bon ami, vons servir de cette 
occasion . pour faire agi’eer mes sentimens d’estime a 
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M. Prinsep, et de le prier ea m^me temps de m’envoj'er 
ime description, eerite en Prancais, de ce qn’il poim’a 
deeliiflfrer des inscriptions et empreintes de ma tron- 
vaille.’ 

The package has just no’w reached Calcutta tinder 
charge of our associate, Sir Jeremiah Bryant. 

I hasten to make known its curious contents to the 
Society, eonfiniug myself on the present occasion to a 
description of the several articles in the order of their 
discovery, of which we have a full account in the ‘ Etat 
des Travaux,’ published by Mr. Wilson, as already 
noticed, in the ‘ Asiatic Eesearches,’ vol. xvii., page 601. 
The articles, being separately and carefully packed, left 
no difficulty in recognizing them from the circumstances 

there indicated. 

% 

DESCEIPTIOjS^ of GEjS^EEAL YENTUEA’S opeeatiofts. 

The excavation was commenced on the 27th April, 1830, at the very bottom of 
the cupola on the south side, where, having met with nothing but loose materials, 
the work was of necessity discontinued. 

On the 28th April, the cap of the cupola was laid open, and there, at the depth 
of three feet, six medals (or coins) were discovered. 

On the 1st May, at the depth of twelve feet, a square mass of masonry was found, 
exactly in the centre of the mound, and regularly built of quarried stones, in very 
good preservation. On piercing ten feet into this, a medal was found in the middle 
of a clod of earth. 

On the 6th, a silver coin and six copper coins were met with at the depth of 
twenty feet. 

I am not able to recognize the coins discovered up to this period, and I conclude 
they have been mixed with the general heap of scattei*ed coins, all being of the 
same nature. 

On the 8th May, the -workmen came upon a box of iron ( ? copper) which was 
broken by the strobe of the pickaxe. There was in this box a second smaller 
box of pure gold (iig. 1, plate v.), with an ornamental top, in the centre of which is 
inserted a stone resembling the opal, but friable and adhesive to the tongue like 
tahshir ; it is reserved for future examination ; this box contained tlie following 
articles : — , • 

Fig. 2. — One medal of gold, w^eighing 122 gi*s., or tw^o drachma (the same as 
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was depicted, from a sealing-wax impression, in the * Asiatic Besearclies/ toI. xvii., as 
Ho. 1 of Mr. Wilson’s plate.) There is also a description of this coin in the ^ Jom*nai 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ ii., 38; hut both that and the drawing (plate ii., 
%. 18) are imperfect when compared with the real coin, of which I haye now 
endeaYOured to give an exact etching. 

Obverse.— The sceptre held by the king has a knob like an ear of wheat. The 
projection behind the cap is a double fillet or riband, and not hair : the side-flap, 
on the contrary, has more the appearance of hair, and the moustaches are well 
defined: the left hand holds a hook or key, or it may he a small sickle, with which 
the ear of corn has been cut (?) The legend, if Greek, is considerably corrupted, 
but the central part — ANOPA— may be traced on many of the copper coins. 

Eeverse. — The seated figure on this side appears, at first sight, to have four arms : 
hut, on closer inspection, what was taken for one right arm may he a sword-belt, and 
the uplifted left arm may represent the curved part of a how; the resemblance to 
wrist-bangles and hands, however, is strong. The half moon behind the shoulders 
seems to prove the figure to be a sacred or symbolical personage, although the chair 
is a Grecian fauteuil, and the head-dress resembles a close helmet. The epigraph, e 
on tMs side can hardly he other than MANAOBA...ro : the first may be connected 
with the name of the sacred personage, or the locality; the last two letters may be 
the date, 73, of some unknown era. (See infrii, plate vii., 25, 26, plate xxix., 8, and 
‘ Ariana Antiqua,' p. 376), 

Fig. 3.^ — A gold ring, set with a pale sapphire stone, having characters engraven 
upon it, apparently Pehlvl, (fig. 3, «), 

Fig. 4. — ^A small bit of pale ruby (Balas or Badakhshflni ruby, see ‘ Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ vol. i. 358). 

Figs. 5, 6, 7. — Three very small silver coins. 

Fig. 8. — A thin silver Sassanian coin, similar to those so frequently met with in 
Persia ; weight, sixty gi's. or one drachma. 

Obverse. — The king’s head, bearded, and having flowing curled hair : the cap 
peculiar for its central ornament of feathers, which somewhat resembles the Egyptian 
symbol of two wings supporting (in this case) a half moon and star. The characters 
are Pehlvi and illegible. 

Reverse. — A rudely executed fire-altar and two priests or supporters. 

- [ This is a coin of Abdullah bin Hazim, Governor of 

Khorasan, struck at Mery in a.h. 66=a.I). 685-6. I .reserve 
the full description ^ of the piece^ as well as some illustrations 
I have to offer on the general series, for the conclusion of 
this article, in order that I may not break in upion the con- 
tinuity of Prinsep’s description of the Manikyala treasures.] 

Figs, 10 and 11. — Two silver coins, resembling the Sa.«sanlan piece in thinness 
and general character, hut destitute of the fire-altar ; weight about 50 grains each. 

Obverse. — A beardless head, with well-marked Indian features : the head-dress 
has a kind of trisfil in the centre, and two flo'Rung ribands. A name, very plainly 
written on the field, in an unknown character. The whole is encircled with an 

[By a tvpographical error, this description has been made to follow Art. IT. in 
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iEscription at once recognized to be in Sanskrit cbaracters : these have been also 
engraved under the coins, to show the coincidence of the two inscriptions, one of 
which win materially assist the decyphering of the other.'^ 

E.EVEiiSE.-“Head of a feaiale, front face, with very singular head-dress . necklace 
and rows of pearls on the boddice : legend in the ancient Persian character not easily 
legible. It is copied in 10 <?., pi. v. 

[ I witlihold any commentary on these specimens of Inelo- 
Sassanian coinages^ until the more appropriate occasion in 
connexion with the review of the general subject^ entered 
into by Prinsep under Art XV. Further illustration of this 
particular typ)e of money will be found under Art XX. I 
may, however, mention, with reference to the light they might 
be expected to throw on the age of the monument wherein 
they were found, that their date is, as yet, altogether indeter- 
minate.] 

Fig. 9. — The last coin of this series is a silver coin, already depicted as 43 of 
Mr. Wilson’s plates, very rude in execution, but of strong relief. The fabrication 
of this is decidedly Hincld, and the inscription on the reverse resembles the Lantsu, 
or pointed variety of the N%ari alphabet, of which we have specimens from NepM 
and Tibet. The words visible are ‘ Sri yag. ’ 

[ Major Cunningham assigns this coin to ^ Sri Taso 
Varma, of Kanauj, circa 692 = 729 a.d. p the date is, of 
course, doubtful.^ — ^ J ournal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,^ 
No. 7, 1854. The reference is quoted entire at page 99 mfrdJ\ 

Obverse. — A raja, coated ; his disproportionate left hand seems to hold the hook 
before remarked ; tlie hair is disposed in curls ; on the right is a symbol resembling 
a tree, but it may probably be the sleeve of the right arm. 

Eeyerse, — I have little doubt that this rude hgure represents a female standing, 
with flowing drapery ; the head and face are out of the die, but the breast and waist, 
on comparison with other coins of the same type (for they are plentiful), fully hear 
out this conclusion. 

The contents of this first box are peculiarly valuable, not only from the variety of 
coins here discovered to be contemporaneous, but from tbe presence of the Sassanian 
coin [a.h, 66==a,d. 685-6], which brings the epoch of the structure within cognate 
limits, unless indeed a dynasty of fire-worshippers reigned in these parts previous to 
the formation of the last Persian monarchy by Artaxerxes in a.d. 223 : but we must 
postpone all speculations, and proceed with our description of the works. 

The above box and its contents were found in their natural position, as deposited 
at the base of the square stone block of masonry which terminated there : (I am 
uncertain, however, whether the French text will hear the interpretation I have given, 

I ^ curious coins have been received in Kera’mat All’s col- 

, ; '^on, but I do not introduce them here, being desirous of exhibiting the Manikyala 
' c ' . ^'ros unmixed. One beans the name of Krishna as Sri Yasu Deva. 
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or -wlietlier tlie square is not a hollow square or chamber, — On a trouv^ un carre* 
parfait a douze pieds, tres-bien etabli an centre, bati regulierement en pierres cle 
taille, et tres-bien conserve. Aprbs avoir crease dix pieds,** etc., and afterwards, “le 
tout an bas du carre, dont la batlsse reguliere s’est terminee la.’* 

[ Tlii.s latter proYed to be tbe correct interpretation. 
Journal of tbe Asiatic Society of Bengal/ voL ULy p. 326.] 

On tbe 12tb May, the perforation bad reached thirty-six feet, wiien another 
copper coin presented itself. 

On the 22nd May, as it was imagined that nothing more would be found in tbe 
centre of the cupola, on account of the termination of the square building, an 
opening was made on tbe northern side, of tlie height of six feet, and twelve broad : 
the excavations were pushed forward at both points. 

On the 25th May, a depth of forty-five feet had been attained, when, on lifting 
up a large quarried stone, another similarly-squared stone was found underneath, 
having in its centre a round hole ; in the middle of this hole there lay deposited — 

Fig. 12.— a copper box, somewhat similar in form to the gold one just 
described ; it was perforated on opposite sides, where apparently handies had been 
soldered on. The lid was decayed. Inside this box were found — 

Fig. 13.— a little piece of cloth : 

Fig. 14. — ^A circular crystal drop, and 

Fig. 15 . — A small cylinder of pure gold. (^'V'hatover relic may have been in 
the gold cylinder has been lost). 

On the 27th May, at the depth of fifty-four feet, another copper coin was 
turned up. 

On the 29th May, at the depth of sixty-four feet, an irregular hole appeared of 
six lines broad, in which were discovered — 

Fig. 16 .— a copper ring, and 

Fig. 17. — A kauri (cypraea moneta). 

Fig. 18. — At ten lines lower down were also found an iron ring and three more 
Sassaniaii coins, in a very decayed state. 

[This broken coin also appears to belong to tbe Arab 
period, or to an epoch closely preceding it.] 

On the last day of the same month, the principal discovery rewarded the 
Chevalier’s labours. 

An immense stone slab seemed here to cover the whole surface : it was removed 
with great luhov and difficulty, and underneath was perceived with joy a small 
chamber or basin cut into the solid stone, a foot in breadth and depth, the interior 
of it built up with stone and lime. In the midst of this, on its careful removal, were 
found, thus hermetically sealed, the second series of Mies now to bo described 
(plate vi.) 

Fig. 19, PI. vi.— A box of copper (supposed to be iron by M, Tentura) filled 
with a browm compound liquid. 

Fig. 20. — TTithin this box and liquid, a brass cylindrical box, cast and turned on 
the lathe. The surface of the metal was in such excellent preservation as still to 
retain the fresh marks of the tool, but tbe pinnacle on tbe top of the lid was broken 
offi by corrosion, or in consequence of a flaw at the neck. The lid having been made-"" 
on the lathe also fitted perfectly tight, and must have kept in, without loss 
Rtinther portion of the thick brown liquid 'with which it was foun# 
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Sc filled On cleaning- tlie upper surface of tlie iiclj it was diseoveyrei tlial cm 
nscription had been tlilio pniichcd circulaTly round it. I’lie letters are ^vmal hj 
dots, but tliey are perfectly well preserved, and arr‘ of tlie first importaneo in maldiig 
out the nature of the deposit. 

Fig-. 20 /-». representi a fae-sinuie of . this inseriptioii, which is again written 
below to facilitate its leetiire. The charaeter so strongly rcsenibles an anideiit Ie4'ni 
of jN'agari, such as might he used in wTitiiif, without; tlm head-lines of Ije'ok-lLitu", 
that sangiiine hopes may be entertained of its yielding to the- already sneces.d'iil 
efforts of our Vice-President and Captain Trover. ■ The same writing has been found 
by Dr. il^rartiii Ilonigberger anil Hr. Slasson in other .topes. The latter has favored 
me (tbrougli Dr. Gm-ard) with a transeri]h of t-wo in wdiicb he fimh the same words 
repeated. I have placed these on the same plate for eonveiifonee of exiiiiiiiwtirjn. 

[Major Cuniiingliam — an earty- coadjutor of 

James Prinsep — lias, tliroiiglioiitj devoted ruucli attention to 
tlie Ariaii section of Indian Palmograpliy. and we even now 
await the complete exposition of liis laPors: in his loiig-proiniscd 
work, oil the ^ Successors of Alexaiider in the East/ In the 
meantime^ in his most recent paper in the Slournal of the 
Asiatic Society, of Bengal/ yii. of he lias favored us 

with some' tentative .read'iiigs of the various inscriptions illiis* 
tratiye of the ManikyMa and other tope relic.s. And altlioughj 
— in the very nature of the cliaracteih and the consequent 
difficulty attending any positive definition of phonetic values 
which is not supported by a leading context, or illustrated by 
transcripts or translations in other alphabets and languages, — 
these interpretations can scarcely be expected to prove con- 
clusive, yet Major Cunningham is entitled to tlie fullest credit 
for having grappled with a difficult subject, and for having 
done his utmost to advance the general enquiry/ As I have 

^ [As I am anxious to do every justice to Major Cunniiigliam’s pei'stwcrance in the 
cause of Indian Antiquities, I anticipate tbo due order of tlie development of Aria a 
Palffiograpby in tliose pages, and admit liiiii to set foTtbi liis full pretensions in this 
brancli of discovery, in introductory juxtaposition witli his most recent application of 
his alphabetical test : — ‘‘ I cannot close this account, -without saying a few words in 
favor of my claim to the discovery of the true value of- eleven letters, or of just 
one-third of the Ariano-Pali alphabet. The -whole number of single lettei‘.s amwints 
to thirty-five, of -which James Prinsep had- assigned the true value to seventeen or 
just one-half. To Mr. Xorris is due the discovery of six single letters of which two 
arc the monumental forms of eh and its aspirate ; and the! form of one letter jA still 
remains imkno-wn. Of the nine known vowels (Eve initial and four medial)', seven 
were determined by James Prinsep and two by mo. Of the few compound letters 
which are at present known, the numismatic anumdm was discovered by James 
Prinsep, the monumental one by Mr. hToms ; but tbc attached r in dra^ 
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set fortli Major Gimiiingliam’s claims, so I am equally bound 
to acknowledge my own special deficiencies. I baye never 
yet bad occasion to appear as tbe expounder of Ariaii 
waiting : I have allowed my progress in that direction to 
follow the developments of others rand it is only now, when I 
find myself pledged to edit Prinsep’s Essays, that I have com- 
menced any original and independent scrutiny of these alpha- 
bets, either monumental or numismatic. I have, in brief, 
hitherto confined my studies to the less interesting divisions 
of Indian Antiquities, seeing that so many and such competent 
archaeologists were occupied in tracing ont the records of 
Greek civilization in Central Asia. However, as I am bound, 
in the canse of truth, to expose any defects that may become 
apparent as I proceed, I shall not shrink from that duty, 
even as concerning a writer who may be supposed to be 
better instructed than myself. 

First, as to the fac-similes which form the data upon 
which the proposed interpretations are based, I observe 
that Major Cunningham’s transcript^ of Prinsep’s legend, 
No. 205, plate vi., differs materially from that engraving.- 
Whether the author was possession of any improved fac- 
simile he does not tell us ; but it will be sufficient for me 
to say, that I have the original inscribed relic at hand,® 
wherewith to rectify either the one or the other copy. 

Major Cunningham, it will be seen, from the passage 
quoted in extenso below, ^ now represents this legend in 

and sir a; tkc attaclicd t in st; the attached m in rm are all due to myself. Tbe 
single letters nf which I claim the discoyery are gh, ng\ ch, eM j 
hh ; >£ *, all of which, with the exception of the fourth and fifth, were niade known 
in this Journal, before the publication of Mr. Horris’s alphabet in the Joxmial of 
theJdogal Adatic Sodetg^ for 1856.’’ — * Coins of Indian Buddhist Satraps/ Journal 
of tho Askitic Society of Bengal^ vii. of 1854, p, 714.] 

^ [ * Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal/ yit of 1854, plate xxxv., fig. 24.] 

2 [ Especially in regard to the second, eleyenth, thirteenth and twenty-second 
letters.] 

3 rr-n fbti British Museum.] 
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Roman letters by Sioati Swa Chair apasa Gandapliuha 
Ghatrapa putrasa danatrayam? I have little objection to 
offer to tliis renderings except in the somewhat nnimpor- 

of 1854, is tlie inscription on tlie lid of the brass cylinder, extracted by General 
Ventura from tlie great Manikyhla tope, which I believe no one but myself has 
yet attempted to decypher. One of the names is still doubtful, but the remainder 
of the inscription sceiiis to me to be perfectly clear. I read the whole inscription as 
follows: ^ 8waii 8ka Chatmpasa Gandapliuha Clmirapa putrasa danatrayam^ 
‘ The three gifts of the Satrap Swasti Siva, son of the Satrap Gandaphnka.’ The 
last four letters of the inscription, which, for want of room on the lid of the cylinder, 
are placed below, I read as damtrayam Hhe three gifts.’ These I suppose to refer 
to the three cylinders or relic-boxes, which were deposited in the three separate 
chambers of the tope.” 

I should be sorry to offer any discouragement to corrections of errors, but as I 
am contesting Major Cunningham’s present decipherment, I insert, by way of 
contrast, his previous interpretation of the same inscription, published in 1845, This 
will, at least, serve to exemplify how readily phonetic values and supplemental 
arguments may be made to follow' the favorite theories of the moment : — 

“Ventura’s Manikyhla cylinder inscription , , I read as follows: Bwaii 

Siri munipasa Gmigaphnha munipa putasa. Swati Siri is the Sanscrit Swasti 
Sri, an auspicious invocation of very common occurrence in the beginning of 
inscriptions even at the present day. Mmi is ‘ a holy personage,’ with the affix of pa, 
usually given to holy men ; for instance, Gwali, after wffiom ‘ Gwali awara ’ (Gwalior) 
is named, is invariably called Gwalipa. GangapJmha means * the bird of the Ganges,’ 
and the whole legend is, ^AU haill (Tope) of the Muni, the son of Gangaphuka 
Muni.’ This, of course, refers to Kanyatratra Muni ; and, indeed, the very name 
of Manikiyala points to the same conclusion, Muni-ha-alaya being ‘ the place of the 
Muni.' Another derivation may he from mani, ‘ a gem’ ; Mani-ki-alaya, ‘ the place 
or receptacle of a gem or relic.’” — ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,* 
Ho. 162, (1845, p. 432.) 

I resume the sequel of Major Cunningham’s remarks from his last paper in the 
‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ vii of 1854 : — 

“The throe deposits comprised the following articles: — 

“ Upper deposit at tw'clve feet from top. Iron (or copper) box, enclosing a box 
of pure gold, -wbicb, amongst other things, contained the following coins: — 

“Gold coin of Oerki. Beveusk — A four-armed seated figure, with a crescent 
behind the shoulders, styled MANAO-BAFO. This figure I take to be the four-armed 
OKPO, the supreme God or Mahadeva. , . . MANAO is, no doubt, the moon, 

“ One thin Sassanian silver coin. 

“ Two Indo- Sassanian silver coins. 

“ One thick silver (or electrum) coin . . of Sri Taso Yarma, wffiich 

w'as the name of the celebrated E§jA of Kanauj, the rival contemporary of Lali- 
tCiditya, of Kashmir, who reigned from A.n, 693 to 729, I do not iafer from this 
that the great tope w'as not built until a.b. TOO, but simply that the uppermost 
chamber, wutb its enshrined relic, was accessible until that date. In most topes 
the relic-chambers were made accessible, with the view of extracting the relic- 
boxes for annual exhibition to the people^ Kings and conquerors could, of course, 
command a sight of them at any time. I suppose, therefore, that on his 
invasion of the Punjhb, Yasovarma may have inspected the relics of the great 
Manikyhla tope, and that his coin may have been deposited in the relie-hox h-sr tliA 
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clearly isolated^ and cannot but be regarded as the primary 
deposit of the whole^ both from the position it occupies, 
and the care that has been taken to secure it from access 
from above. When the dejrosition took place it is difficult 
to say, and it would be still more hazardous to assert that 
the assembled contents had remained undisturbed from the 
date of their first enshrinement ; but it is interesting to note, 
ill partial support of such an inference, that the small gold 
coin holding the place of honor in the inmost recess, and 
the copper coins preserved in the brass box, as well as those 
in the external stone receptacle, alike belong to Oerki and 
Kanerki, and were unassociated wdth any medals of other 
kings either of an earlier or later periods It is a further 
subject of remark, that in this deposit w^e have nothing more 
modern in the paleeographic aspect, than Greek and Arian 
writing, — E. T.j 

In this brass box, 20, were five copper medals, Figs. 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, all 
differing- in device, but of that kind already known to us from a multitude of 
specimens found in AfghS-nistSm and Upper India, by the arbitrary names of 
‘ Indo-Seythic coins, ^ and now ascribed by Mr. Masson with certainty to Eancrka, 
Eadphises, etc. 

They are all wonderfully well preserved, and seem to have been selected to shew 
iis the prototype of the very five species of coins to which, the ‘key’ monogram is 
peculiar. 

Leaving these coins, as already familiar to us, although by no moans exhausted 
in interest : within this brass cylinder and buried in the brown liquid appeared a 
gold cylindrical box, Fig. 21, four inches long, by 1 J inch in diameter ; the lid 
fitting closely on the interior of the cylinder, which it entered to the depth of 
1| inch. 

This box was also filled with thick brown liquid mixed np -with a multitude of 
fragments of wliat M. Yentura supposed to be broken amber fmnhre hrisej, .Fig. 22 
a, c, dj will give some idea of their appearance when washed. They -were of a 
light yolloiv or topaz colour, w^hicli was driven off by a red lioat, leaving them 
colourless. The first conjecture supposed them to bo fragments of a glass vessel, 
which burst into pieces from the expansion or fermentation of its contents; and 
that the small bit of string, Exa. 23,- might have been used to bind the cover ? 

1 [Kanerki has been variously dated by Major Cunningham. ^ Hushka, Jushka 
and Kanishka, b.c, 41 to 21 .' — Wumwmatio C'lironiele^ vi., 18, and Journal of the 
Asiaik Society of Bengal^ 1845, p, 431 : again, ^between 30 b.c, and 24 A.nf— 
Chronological Table, OhronicU^ vifi, 175: and, lastly, ‘b.g. 77 to 17/ — 
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“Witlik tlie box was also discoyered Fig 24, a small gold coin weigbing precisely 
30 grains (f dracliina). Tbe deyice resembles in some respects the larger gold coin 
in tlie first gold box. 

Obveksb, — ^T be king bolding tbe spica and book sickle) ; dress as 

before described, and ebaracters on tbe morgin decypberable— as, ONIKIKOPANO 
[OHPKI KOPANO]~tlie rest illegible. 

Eetehse.— A sacred personage standing witb bis band outstretched in an im- 
pression attitude ; bis head surrounded with a halo or rather as distiiiguisbed 
from the moon on the other coin. The four-pronged symbol occupies a place to tbe 
right, and on the left are some indistinct letters, KNIIPO [MIIPO]. The head of the 
figure is rather out of proportion, hut the execution is otherwise very good. 

There is also another minute coin of gold, Fio. 25, But the article of chief value 
in this cylinder is decidedly Fig. 26, a plain disc of silver, upon which have been 
engraved certain letters, evidently calculated and intended to explain the purport of 
the whole mystery, The characters are precisely those of the lid of the outer brass 
cylinder; but their combination is different. There can he little doubt of their 
aflinity to the Sanskrit, hut the difficulty of clecyphering them is enhanced by the 
substitution of tbe written band for the perfect jSTfigari, which is clearly proved, 
from the coins discovered in the first box, to have been well known at tbe period. 
Tbe difference is sucb as is remarked between the mahdjani [‘ commercial writing’ }, 
and the printed Nagari of the present day. 

[The comprehensive extract quoted at page 98, wiil 
indicate to the reader that Major Cunningham has further 
essayed the illustration of the Manikyala antiquities^ by 
offering a solution of the enigma involved in the %vriting on 
this silver disc. He has three times ^ come before the public 
as the exj)onent of this mystery, and has, on this third occa- 
sion^ admitted, ■vrith considerable candour,^ the untenable 
nature of his earlier efforts towards its interpretation. 

But it is a question with me, whether his latest explanation 

^ [ I cite Major Cunningham, ‘verhatim^ for bis two previous interpretations : — 

the present short inscription the only doubtful letters are in tbe lower line. 
Tbe upper line reads simply goonangusa, ‘of tbe anointed body (or limb),’ from 

‘ anoint,’ and angga^ ‘ the body (or a member of it).’ In the lower 
line, tbe first letter on tbe right band is certainly li (I write w'itb two electro-type 
faG-simiios of tbe original before me) ; tbe second looks more like n than any other 
letter ; the third is t ; the fourth is tti> or to according to my alphabet ; and the last 
is clearly s ; thus forming Jeam ia tu sa^ which is the Pfili form of the Sansknt, 
hanayatrafrem^ ‘the supporter or cherislier of maidens.’” — ‘Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ No. 152 of 1845, p. 4S1. 

“ Of the MemoriaJ Topes, but little is at present known. It seems nearly certain, 
however, that the great Manikyfila Tope was of this kind; for the inscription 
extracted from it, which begins with Gomangetsa^ ‘ of the abandoned body,’ un- 
doubtedly refers to Shkya’s abandonment of bis body to a liungiw lion.” — ‘ Bhilsa 
Toi)es,’ p. 12, (1854).] . , , 
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is any more sound tlian its predecessors. That , it is bolder 
in the liberties it takes with literal forms^ there is little 
doubt ; but it is against this very tendency that I am com- 
pelled most energetically to protest. 

We are told that the Arian legend will answer to the 
transcription of Gomangasa Kanarahasa^ wYiii^ is interpreted 
^ (relics) of the emancipated Kanerki’ ; and on two occasions 
we have been furnished with new fac-simileSj which^, however, 
differ immaterially from Prinsep’s engraving. But to refer at 
once to the original itself, I follow Major Cunningham in 
the first and second letters, hut object to his definition of 
the third. The character he calls ^ ’ ^ is merely the 

ordinary if n. 

In the verification of the name we differ more decidedly. 
I concur in the acceptance of the opening letter as cff h, 
thouglr I am aware that the engravings do not fully bear out 
such an identification ; hut the character, though imper- 
fectly fashioned, may he pronounced to represent that sign, 
on the authority of the outline extant on the silver disc. 

The adoption of the second letter as if n, is, I think> 
altogether inadmissible, it may be an r, a or any one of the. 
optional values this sign has to answer to. The next character 
is clearly a tJ, and the succeeding letter has a nearly similar 
normal outline, but is shortened up in the length of the do.wn^ 

^ [It is not a little singular that Major Cunningham should have fallen in with 
so many of these otherwise rare letters ^ ; they are infrequent enough in the 
ordinary language, but we have no single example of their use in the entire Kapur- 
digiri inscription, and Prinsep was a long time- before he detected the sign at all in 
the Pidi lat alphabet (‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal/ 1887, p. 475);. 
and, to the last, ho does not pretend to. have discovered it in the writing of the. 
Western Caves I (pi. xiii., vol. vii.), Neither has Br, Stevenson since found its, 
equivalent in his more elaborate examination of the ‘Satrap^ cave alphabet- 
(‘Bombay Journal,’ 1853). At the same time, I am quite prepared to. admit the- 
laxity with ^Yhich the several nasals were applied in the Arian systems of ortho- 
graphy, as well as to cite, in possible justification of the misuse of this , the 
parallel employment of the letter ^ in the word mmna, as the equivalent of the 
Indian Pali J.€l njo.njana^ (Tablets, Kapurdigiri). 
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stroke, wliicli eloiigatioii ordinarily constitutes one of tlie 
distiiiguisliiiig marks of tlie and has a Yowel [o ?] ^ or some 
literal iiiodificatioii/ inserted below in the forward line of 
the : writing.^ .. 

I am aware that^ in saying all this^ I am disturbing a 
very plausible theory — and one to which, I admit, I should 
have been glad to have been able to give my adhesion — 
without oiFeriiig a better in its supersession ; but my opinion 
is, that no theory at all is preferable to a bad one : — the 
negative position is not likely to mislead, the positive con- 
verse' is. 

I feel bound, however, to add, in justification of my 
apparent shortcoming, that I have not failed to examine all 
the Tope inscriptions vrithin reach, from the short detached 
records on the inner caskets’-^ to the lengthy legend on the 
Wardak brass vessel,^ extending equally to the inscription on 
the stone slab^ from the Tope at Manikyala opened by 


^ [ I must reiterate, that in all these remarks, iny observations are based upon the 
lines extant upon the veritable antiques themselves — and that in this instance, more- 
over, Mr. II. T. Priiisep’s engraver merely copies James Prinsep’s etchings, which 
originally exhibited the legend on the disc, as well as the rest of the Arian writing 
ill the plate, upside down.] 

2 [In addition to those above adverted to, there arc others that arrived too 
late for insertion in the ‘ Ariaiia Antiqua.’ I have not been able to discover in 
the East India House Miiseiun, cither the earthen vessel from Tope Xo. 13. Hldda, 
or Masson’s original fac-simile of its inscription, copied in lithograpli at the foot of 
the plate of alphabets in ‘Ariana Antiqua.’ The steatite vase (pi. ii., ‘Ariana 
Antiqua’), from Hidda Tope, Xo. 10, is available for examination.] 

[ Masson, in ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ p. 118. This vessel, which bears groat simili- 
tude to an ordinary Indian lotah, is inscribed with three dotted lines of well-formed 
cliaracters, to tlie number of nearly three hundred. The inscription comnienees 
with a date of three ligures, consi.stiiig of two threes, and a cypher like the opening* 
symbol in the Manikyhla date (arranged thus > 33 ), and seemed to promise an easy 
solution, botli from the elcanioss of the alphabet and the frequent recuiTcnee of 
lixed words ; but, of course, I’rofcssor Wilson’s decision has damped my ardour, 
and I am, therefore, content to leave it much as I found it. I may/however, 

mention, that it contains the titles of TfwrtVvTw with an illegible 

iianio following tbem : I hope to be able to insert a fac- simile of the entire inscription 
in plate x., for the exercise of the ingenuity of those who many hereafter master 
the ancient local languages of Afghanistan.] 

^ [The stone itself is fixed in the walls of the Bihliotheqiic Tmperialc, upside 
down ! I derived niy drst transcript from a . paper impression, wliiidi M. Mold 
was obliging* enough, to forward to Mr, Korns some years ago. The fac-siinilo 
giviai in plate ix. isTiased upon this transfer, the doubtful letters having been verified 
and corrected by a personal examination of the originaL] 
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General Court. Of all these I have made accurate fac- 
similes,; those fac-similes I ■.have, transcribed^, -with' the 
utmost care into Devanagaii ; hut^ disappointingly enough^ 
the double textsy on being submitted to Professor Wilson^ 
are alike pronounced to convey neither Sanskrit nor any 
Indian language with which he is acquainted.— E. T.] 

I am unprepared to speak of tEe nature of tlie Erown liquid, wMcli must there- 
fore furnisli matter for a separate notice. 

In the same receptacle of stone and lime were deposited, outside the copper box, 
a collection of forty-four copper coins ; aE matching with one or other of the five 
types so carefully preserved within the brown liquid. 

Outlie 2nd tjuiie, one more coiiper coin was extracted, and on the 3rd of the 
same montb, six more of a similar nature. 

On the 8th June, the opening perforated from above met that from the side, and 
reached the earth beneath the foundations. The excavations were, however, pm- 
sued to a depth of twenty feet below the level of the structure without making any 
further discovery, until the setting in of the rains finally obliged the Chevalier to 
discontinue his operations. 

[ Priiisep has apparently omitted to notice in this paper the 
fac-simile he has inserted in the illustrative plate (vi.)^ and which 
he notes on the engraving as scratched around a brass cylinder 
found in a Toqie at Jelalabad.’’ The inscription in reality ap- 
pears on a steatite vase, discovered by Mr. Masson in Tope No. % 
of Bimaran.^ It has naturally attracted much attention, and 

1 [“Tope No. 2 of Bimarha. This tope is of the second class, and has a 
circumference of one hundred and twenty-six feet ; it is 360 yards distant from the 
preceding monument (No. 1), and about half that distance from the superior one 
in the village of Blmaraii. To the preceding tope it has much affinity, is ot the 
same kind of construction, and evidently refers to the same epoch. The dilapidation 
of both structures is also of similar extent. Its embellishments comprise a suc- 
cession of arches supported on pilasters, enclosed within double lines of moulding*. 
M. Honigberger opened this monument from the north and abandoned it, having 
been induced hastily to repair to Kfibul. I continued his pursuit, and in the centre 
of tbc tope discovered a small apartment, formed, as usual, by squares of sla/te, from 
which were procured some valuable and satisfactory relics. They consisted of a 
good-sized globular vase, of alg or steatite, with a carved cover or lid; both of 
which were encircled witli lines of inscriptions, scratched with a stylet or otlier 
sharp-pointed instrument. The characters were Eactro-Pali. On removing the 
cover, the vase was found to contain a small quantity of fine mould, in wbich were 
mingled a number of small burnt pearls, beads of sapphire, crystal, etc. In the 
centre was standing a casket of piu’c gold, it had no cover; its exterior was 
embellished with eight figures, in separate compartments, formed by a series of 
flat columns supporting finely turned ai’ches, the spaces between which were filled 
by eagles Iiovcring with extended wings. . . The casket was coated internally 

with hardened clay. Within the casket and steatite vase, collectively, were con- 
tained a small metallic plate — apparently belonging to a seal, and engraved with a 
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various efforts liave been made towards its deciplieriiient^ bnt 
as yet witliont any marked success ; like tlie rest of tiiese 
legends^ it is now declared by Professor Wilson to be imiiitel- 
ligiblej either in its original forin^ or in any modern transcript 
we can derive from it. He himself, in 1841, attempted the 
phonetic expression of its letters, but confessed himself dis- 
satisfied with both text and his own somewhat vague interpre- 
tation.^ Burnouf ^ first detected the word sarirehi CsrOt or- 
dinarily applied to relics) and Major Cunningham has since 
reported progress in the decipherment of other portions of the 
double legend.^ Having premised thus much, I abstain from 

seated figure ; thirty small circular oriiamonts of gold ; sundry beads of burnt^coral ; 
numerous burnt pearls ; and eighteen beads of sapphire, agate, crystal, etc. Without 
the steatite vase were also deposited four copper coins, in excellent preservation, 
having been inserted new (Coins of Azes, etc., ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ viii., 1, p. 331). 

. . In this tope it may he observed, there was no interior cupola, and the 

deposit was found on the line where the cylindrical mass of the structure rested 
on its basement.” Masson, ‘ Ariana Antiqua*' P* Professor ^Wilson more fully 

describes the casket as follows : — “ The circumference is divided into eight compart- 
ments, enshrining four figures represented in duplicate. They are separated by 
pilasters, terminating in arches, circular below and pointed above, between which are 
figures of birds (cranes .?*). . . The third figure from the left is the principal, and 

is that of the Buddha Sakya S'mha or Gautama, in the attitude of pronouncing a bene- 
diction ; nest to him, on liis left, is a lay follower in the garb of a Rfijpfit Hindi!, in 
the usual attitude of reverential salutation. On his right is a religious follower or 
ascetic, with his hair twisted, and the water-ewer in one hand, the other is raised as 
in salutation. Behind him stands a female disciple, perhaps a religious female, 
such as the nuns still found at Tibet, in the act of prayer. The workmanship of this 
casket is very remarkable, and exhibits the character of that style which prevailed in 
the early part of the middle ages.” ‘ Ariana Antiqua/ p. 53.] 

1 ‘ Ariana Antiqua,^ 259. 

I should not have encumbered these pages w'ith any notice of Dr. Bird’s attempt 
to decipher this writing, had he not introduced it with the following too confident 
heading : — “ On the vase of steatite, which encased the gold cup, there is an in- 
scription not deciphered by Professor Wilson, hut ■which reads,” etc. (‘Historical 
liesoarches,’ by J. Bird, Esq : Bombay, 1847, page 63). I spare my readers any 
further quotation, merely remarking that I am altogether unable to accede to the 
autlior’s transcription of the original, and equally unwilling to accept his translation, 
which professes to discover the name of Phra-atos associated with the worship of 
the Sun, Mitra, and Vishnu ! Apart from the incorrect rendering of the majority of 
the letters, the interpreter has apparently failed to discover the identity of the 
greater portion of the two legends.] 

- ‘‘d’ai dit qu’avcc Timage de Cfikya, ce qu’ils veiiercnt cxclusiveinent, ce sont 
ses rcliqiies, Ils ieur donnent le nom expressif do Qarim^ qui signifie exactoment 
corps. . . C’est Ic corps meme de Qfikya qii’on adore dans les debris qui on 
restent. . . Je trouve ce terme fort aistinetement ecrit qarirehi (forme palie de 
rinsyumentai pluriel) dans la eourte inscription gravee sur le cylindre trouve 
a Hidda; il s’y reproduit deux fois.” Iniroduction d VMstoire clu BiuMMsma 
Indien^ 348. 

3 [“This important inscription eonrists of two lines; the upper line, which is 
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any lengtliened commentary on sucli tinproiiiisiiig materials^ and 
content myself witli appending what I consider tlie preferable 
correspondents of the several characters as mechanically de- 
rived from the original outlines. I have made no reference to 
Prinsep’s fac-simile^ which seems to have been a mere copy of 
a copy^ taken at a time when neither Masson nor Prinsep knew’- 
iiiiich about the alphabet; and w^hich was even inserted in 
the original plate in an inverted order : this last reproach 
w^as^ however, removed on Mr. H. T. Prinsep’s republicatioii 
.of, the engraving in 1844.^ 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 U 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 

Oil the lid of box,® ^7'? 5^^ T^T t 

On the box itself, 

Possible variants, X; W ^ ^ ^ 

22 23 24 25 20 27 23 29 30 31 32 33 34 35 30 37 

Lid, 

Box, ’5>r 

Possible variants, ^ 

engraved on the lid, being only an abbreviation of tbe longer one on the body of the 
vase. Both of these inscn’ijitions (‘Ariana Antiqiia,’ plate ii.,) open with the words 
Bliagavdmi Bariralu^ that is, ‘ (Stupa) containing relics of Bhagwaii,’ or Bndflha. 
Now the word Bm'ira- is the very term tliat was nsed by the ancient Buddhists to 
designate the relics or mortal remains of the founder of their religion, or of some of 
his jnincipal followers,^ . , The remaining words, that are common to both lines 

of the inscription, contain the names of the builder of the tope and of his hither. 
ITnfortnnatoIy, some of the letters of these names are of ninisiiai form, but the 
concluding word, ‘putrasa,' proves that the preceding letters must contain two 
names. 1 read this part of the inscriptions as follows : — Bri TahacMtraaa Khammpada 
putram^^ ‘ (Crift) of Siu TABAcniTiiA, the son of Khamaspada.’ The shorter 
inscription ends with four letters, of which the first two appear to ho d and for 
dan ‘a gift,’ The other two letters are doubtful. I read this inscription as 
follows : — Jihagauuma-mrirahi Sri Tahachiirasa Khammpada piiirasa dana, ‘ (Casket) 
containing relics of Bhagwan, the gift of Sri Tabaehitra, the son of Khamaspada/ 
Two similar instances of relic gifts occur in the Bhilsa tope deposits. . . The date 

of this tope may, I believe, he safely ascribed to the close of the reign of Azas, or 
about 90 11 . c. ; Ibr the relic- chamber, which had evidently not been disturbed since 
the day on -which itw'as first closed, contained, — along with the usual quantity of gold 
ornaments and gems, — four copper coins, all of which are of a well-known type of the 
great vScythiaii King Azas,’’ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ vii, of 
18d4, p. 707.] 

^ [‘ Note on the Historical Results deduciblo from recent discoveries in Afghan- 
istan.’ London : Allen and Co.] . , 

- [As the Bactrian alphabet does not discriminate between the long and the ■ - 


1,08 1 INSGEIPTIOK ON- A BRASS , CYLINBEB. ' CAirf.>n. 

The cliaracters^ -whose equivalents are omitted under Nos. 
7, 16,,' and 21 'are new to ns. Nos. 7 and 16 seem to typify the 
same normal letter ; but the former lias an additional curve at 
the foot. The outline 16 is common enough in the later in- 
scriptions, though it does not occur in the full Edict of E.apur- 
digiri. Its use on the W ardak brass vessel, concurrently with 
a well-ascertained ^ prevents us from assigning to it the value 
of that consonant, which its outline would otherwise have 
recommended. The true form of No. 21 is uncertain, I there- 
fore refrain from any speculations on its functions. Nos. 14 
and 15 require notice, as they differ in the associate writings ; 
and the word they compose, if rightly read, advances us some- 
what in the interpretation of the entire inscription. The ^ 
may be doubtful, but the definition of the 'Sf on the body of 
the vase, as such, in contradistinction to the convertible 1^, is 
borne out by the fact that the corresponding ^ on the lid is 
given in a varied hut optional form of that character, and 
shaped like the letter previously adverted to, which Major 
Cunninghani desires to read as ^ . 

1-Vhatever else there may be in the inscription, whether 
recording the gift of so and so, the son of so and so, or not, 
one portion seems satisfactorily established, the two words 
Bhagavatra sarirehi^ which of themselves supply a legitimate 
inference as to the general reference involved ; in the allusion 
to the relics, supposed or real, of Sakya Buddha enclosed in the 
golden box, so creditably ornamented with his image in 
du|)licate, supported in each case by those of his followers. 
Whether the subjoined or (for mid the 

succeeding define more exactly the individual alluded 
to, we need not stop to inquire. 

The accompanying wood-cut of the gold casket in question, 

sliort 'Ps t): I have throughout adhered, for uniformity’s sake, to the short 
vowel. It may he needful to intimate that the initial letter of the legend on tlie 
vase, corresponding -with No. 1 above,, is to bo found, in the engraving, nearly over 
the parallel commencement of the inscription on the Hd.] 
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for the use of which I am indebted to Mrs. Speir, ^ but 
imperfectly represents the elegance and almost classic freedom 
of the treatment of the figures. The design has unfortun ately 
been taken from the feulty engraving in the ^ Ariaiia Antiqua/ 
to snpply the place of a new copy from the antique itself. ~E.T.] 



EXTRACTS FROM A MEMOIR OX THE TOPES AXD 
AXTiaUITIES OF AFOHAXISTAN. 

Ey J. Q, Geraei), Burgeon, Bengal Bstallislime^it. 

Addressed to the President of the Bengal Asiaiie Bocietg, from JcMldhdd^ ith 

December, 1833. 

^‘The topes, or ediliees, of wliicli ManikyCila is already familiar to us by tbe 
enterprising researches of General Ventura, had appealed to our curiosity in the 
journey to Turldsthii, but three only were visited enpmsant; viz., ManikyHa itself, 
one at TJsmkii Khhtir in the basin of the Indus, and another at Peshiiwar. On my 
return to Kabul, in November last, ample gratification awaited me, through the 
exertions of Messrs. Martin TIoiiigberger and Masson, whom I met in that city. 

Tbe interest excited by the labours of these travellers (as might be supposed) 
was not limited to the mere inspection of their collections, which were displayed 
to me with an open candour that leaves me their debtor. I followed up the inquiry 
to which they had unfolded to me the clue ; and though unproductive of similar 
results to those which have crowned their exertions, I am enabled to speak to some 
points from actual experience, and hope to have it in my power to add more hereafter. 

‘‘The moniimoiits now about to be considered, which were first introduced to our 
notice by Mr. Elphinstone, are calculated to rouse the attention of the antiquarian 
and the i^hilosophcr, when he surveys the relics they disclose in connection wdth 
dynasties, of which all our knowledge is scarcely more than the faintest lineaments, 

1 [‘Life in Ancient India.' by Mrs. Bpeir. London: Smith, Elder, &Go. 1856.] 
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and of tlie events to wliiclx they yielded and ceased to exist, history gives us little 
or no aceoimt. 

These ancient edifices may perhaps present to ns the sepulchral remains of the 
Bactrian kings, and others 'who succeeded to their sway ; hut whether 'we view them 
as cotemporary "with tho Grecian dynasty of Balkh in Turkisttin, or of those sub- 
se(][uent satrapies which emanated from the remains of that kingdom, the same 
thoughts recur, the same suggestions rise, "Who were those kings ? and what was the 
extent of their individual sway in these and other regions ? for there is no doubt 
that tbe whole of the Panj^b, and even a great part of the Gangetic territory and 
Sind, were the seat of their dominion, whether this was Indo-Scythic or Indo- 
Grecian ;— by what revolutions their reign terminated, and they themselves become 
extinct ? and who were their successors till the period when the freimy of the Mubam- 
madan religion overturned tbe whole institutions of the country ? These questions, 
which involve many others, may yet be answered by these memorials. . . . , 

“ The topes or tombs which appear in the environs of Kabul are planted along the 
skirts of the mountain ridges, which support that elevated plain, and this peculiarity 
is common to almost all of them: the adjacent level has obviously been the basin of 
a lake or sheet of standing water, till drained away by the course of rivers, and it 
still continues more or less a quaggy marsh. The first settlers seem to have chosen 
the rising ground at the roots of the hills for their locations; the ancient city of ' 
Kdbul (still visible in the remains of mound or heaps), also occupying that basal line, 
‘‘The position of the monuments, if not influenced by natural causes, or selected 
from motives of religious veneration, is rather fanciful; those which I have seen 
being either situate close under the cliff of the mountains, or secluded within 
recesses, wherever a running stream had its course ; and it would appear that a rill of 
water nourishing a few trees, or patches of cultivation and verdure, was a con- 
junctive feature of every spot. The most usual site of those structures is an isolated 
rising ground, -washed by a perennial current. Trophies of such magnitude, serving 
merely as receptacles for the dead, and often devoid of any traces* either of them or 
of the living, sequestered and almost sliut out from sight, will not be sufficiently 
intelligible to our ideas, except by comparing them with edifices in other regions of 
tho world, the object of which is known : if they had boon smaller they must have 
fallen to ruins in a few centuries. The masses of ManikyCila in the Khybcr Pass and 
at Peshhwar, almost forbid the idea of identifying them as tombs, except some 
more decided proofs are forthcoming than have yet appeared, though we are not 
without analogies in tbe size of some of tbe Mubammadan cemeteries, not to speak 
of the pyramids of Egypt themselves, while the ahsoneo of any inscriptions to 
denote another purpose, leaves us in the former belief. 

“ Of the sepulchres excavated by M. Martin Honigberger, amoimting to more 
than thirty, the greater part have their sites at Jalbl^bad and the adjacent 
territories, and it is this spot particularly that commands our notice, since it may 
ho assumed to have formed the seat of one of the Bactrian sovereignties, as Balkh 
did of another ; the more readily, as it would seem to answer in its locale and con- 
formation to the spot which Alexander consecrated with Bacchanalian revels; and 
it is certainly from physical position fully eligible for the capital of a kingdom, 
uniting, as if by a band, the temperature and even some of the productions of an 
intextroi^ical climate, with zones chilled by perpetual frost, liaving a considerable 
expanse of level, and a soil irrigated by perennial streams. Hero we behold the 
.. tombs of a long race of kings (as I suppose them to be) which have survived in 
obscurity the lapse of many centuries ' a large proportion of them, indeed the 
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majority, liave crumbled Into mere tumuli ; but, except those opened by M. Ilonig- 
berg’eiytbey appear to have been Mthei’to untouched by the hand of man. 

‘‘But to return to Jalaltibad. The topes are here very thiehly planted on both 
suites of the river, which washes the northern limit of the valley ; the declivity of 
the soil being from the snowy ridge of Satfed Koh, has thrown the stream quite to 
their base ; and here the tombs appear, black with age, extending from BdKi Biigh 
to the conflux of the Khbul river at Dronta, about ten miles downward, and four 
from Jalhlabhd. As we passed along, several were noticed, -which did not appear to 
be deiapsed; but they had no doubt been excavated at their base, since it is in this 
immediate vicinity that recent discoveries have been chiefly directed. In the plain 
were seen the ruins of others which had subsided into mere heaps like cairns: 
these wore standing in the midst of green fields, but this is rare ; and upon a shelf of 
conglomerate rock, and diluvial accretions continuous from the roots of Safted Jioh, 
and here forming the cultivable limit of the valley on the south, extends a long 
line of tumuli or ruined sepulchres, insulated upon natural eminences ; though often 
upon raised platforms, a dozen of these may be recognized, not as mere visible heaps, 
but mounds of great size, and which until latety had been undisturbed by man : 
several have been opened by M. Martin Honigberger Avith sufficient recompense. 
Their position is strange enough, upon a bare rugged surface of attrited stones, 
furrowed by the intersections of watercourses, the cliff of which, fomedof agglu- 
tinated pebbles, or pudding-stone, is hollowed into recesses which were represented to 
me as the caves of the Khfirs, or ‘unbelievers:’ they are still inhabited by the 
pastoral tribes, who migrate with their .flocks, according to the season of the year, 
and take up their winter quarters in these Troglodyte abodes. The site of the topes 
commands the whole landscape, wffiich is limited to a narrow slip of luxuriant cul- 
tivation, sloping to the cavity of the valley ; the interval southward, of ten or 
twelve miles, being a high plain of gravel, pebbles, and rolled stones, all sterile and 
arid to the foot of Saffed Koh, where again villages and horticultural productions 
abound, ramifying within the flexures of the mountains, or rising upon the acclivi- 
ties, till chocked by the rigor of climate 

“The decay, and most commonly total -wreck, of all the edifices planted upon the 
southern margin of the dell at Jalhlfib^d is easily explained in the nature of the 
materials that have composed them, which are pebbles of vast size, or blocks of 
stone, attrited by wmter to smoothness, conjoined by a cement of mud. They have 
consequently been easily deiapsed, and have crumbled away into mere heaps, like 
gigantic mole-hills. Where these have been excaAmted at their base, a small hollow 
square or cuAuty is disclosed, formed of hewn stones, wherein was deposited whatever 
remains Avere designed, Tliesc topes differ very materially from that of ManikjAla, 
and XTsmJin Khhtir, where the square is continued from the top in the form of a 
shaft. In none of those which I have seen, or which have been opened by M. 
Honigberger, does this conformation occur, and we may at once note it as a dis- 
tinguishing feature in these fabrics, which has no doubt a local import. There are 
indeed fcAV exactly similar ; for they vary in size, in external decorations, or in their 
structure ; though the contour has a generic type, as we should expect, if the 
maiisolea represented the offspring of a single and original dynasty ; however much 
its character might bo altered by the interchange of successive generations, deriving 
neAv ties of consanguinity, in the same manner as Alexander did, intermarrying with 
the conquered, Avhich he considered a link of ‘ union m a government that Avas to 
become dependent upon its natural resources, though perhaps the only apology that 
he could offer for the sudden transport of love Avhich wedded him to Eoxana. 
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'^Tlic contents of tlie tliirty or more topes excavated by M. Hoiiigberger are of 
tbe highest interest. Many of them were indeed unproductive of any insignia by 
which Vo can identify their original design, or connect them witlr their founders : 
a circumstance the less reniarkable, when we consider the surreptitious interests of 
the workmen, often employed remote from any control ; but even where control 
embraced the entire operations, the labour often ended in inanity. Many of the 
sepulchres (perhaps most of them) are comparatively small ; from 30 to 45 or 50 feet 
high, with a circumference of 80 to 110 feet; and not one of them presented the 
structure, of Manikyhla,, or a hollow shaft penetrating from the top, filled up, how- 
ever, with the materials of the building, and discovering deposits of coins at various 
intervals, which contiiiiiod beyond the limit of the shaft or 25 feet, to the base where 
the excavated stone reservoir was found, that proved so fruitful in reliquim. Nothing 
except a single gold coin, I believe of Sotermegas, which wms found in one tope 
lodged within a silver cup ; but a similar cup, yet unopened, would seem to argue 
the prototype of that acquired by General Yentura. The exterior is a hard metal, 
containing a fluid which is perhaps inclosed within a golden casket like that of 
Manikyhla ; on perceiving which, M. Honigherger with provisionary care cemented 
the whole cylinder, till he should lay it before his countrymen at Tienna. YVith the 
above solitary exception, I do not think any coins were elicited from the tombs, nor 
any other device indicative of the object of their erection, though it would be an 
extreme supposition to entertain, that such fabrics should be raised as mementos to 
posterity without a single trait to connect them with the individuals whose existence 
they commemorate. The relics which haye accrued to M. Honigherger are, how- 
ever, extremely curious, consisting of very minute hones, or their dust, pearls, pieces 
of amber and rubies, and different kinds of sedimentaiy remains, the nature of 
which can only become known by chemical analysis. These were found reposing 
within excavated (turned) cylinders, of a soft striated stone. These cups, both in 
their size and form, correspond to a model which is frequent enough in India : they 
have a lid surmounted by a small knob. A roll of paper, apparently the hack of the 
Bdjpatra, containing written characters, occurred in one instance ; this precious 
fragment may unfold some satisfactory evidence of the origin and design of the 
edifice which enclosed it. Small burnt clay lamps, and occasionally square or oblong 
clay receptacles, filled with osseous remains, gems, and thread, are among the 
collection.-'’ 

NTOTE ON TWO COINS, OE THE . SAME SEECIES AS THOSE 
EOUND AT BEHAT, HAYING GHEEE INSCEIPTIONS. 

By AIajoe H. L. Stacy". 

[PLATE YH.] 

a leiier to the Secretary of the Asiatic Society of 'Bengal^ read at the Meeting 
of the %nd July, 

I have the honor to enclose a fac-simile of a copper coin purchased by mo at 
Chittore Gurh. 

It was my intention to reserve any notice of this coin, till I ascertained if my 
good fortune would send me others, more distinct, and consequently more satis- 
factory; hut on reading the description of the famous stone pillar at Allahabad, 
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given in tlie nuniber for Marcli, 1834, I am induced to "submit a few 

remarks with a copy of tbe coin. ^ 

^‘Tbe style of tbe Greek character would, alone, be sufficient to' stamp this coin 
as provincial, were the ^ chungabs’ or symbols on the obverse, and monogram on the 
reverse, less distinct, or even obliterated. The suggestions of Lieutenant Burt and 
Mr. Stirling, viz., that the characters on the Allababhd Pillar No. 1, resembled the 
Greek, drew my attention to the plate, when it immediately occurred to me, vice 
ivirsd, that these provincial Greek characters, on my coin, might have taken their 
style or fashion from the writing of the dynasty, or descendants of the dynasty, which 
owned this pillar, 

^‘That the Greeks did send a subsidiary force to the assistance of Chaiidra- 
gupta, son of Nanda, Bajh of the Prachi, I believe no one doubts; and contrasting 
ail circumstances on the subject within our knowledge, we may fairly presume, that 
the services of this subsidiary w’ere paid by a grant of land (Jaedad). 

^‘In Oonder’s ‘Modern Traveller,*. speaking of these times, after relating the. 
death of the aged Nanda by poison (given by his minister Sacatara), he proceeds, 
(vol. vii., page 123). ‘ The crime did not, however, go unpunished ; Sacatara and all 
his sons, except one, were put to death; and to secure himself against hostile 
claimants to the crown, ITpadhanwm gave orders for the massacre of all his half- 
brothers, the children of Nanda by different mothers. Chandragupta alone escaped, 
and fled to the court of Parvateswara, ‘ Lord of the Mountains * or King of Nephl ; 
to whom he offered one-half of his kingdom if he would assist him in taking the 
field against his enemy. In conjunction with this powerful ally aided' by a body of 
Greek auxiliaries, Chandragupta defeated TJpadhanwa, with great slaughter, under the 
walls of his capital, the monarch himself being among the slain, and took possession 
of the throne of his father. His promise to Parvateswara was now disregarded. 
He retained a large body of Yavans or Greeks in his pay,, and, fortifying his capital, 
set his enemies at defiance.* 

“ Concluding the Greek auxiliaries were paid by a grant of land, as by agree- 
ment the Nephlis were to have been, (and at the period Chandragupta sought Greek 
assistance, he could have had no other means of paying them :) considei’ing also, 
that the high estimation they were held in, caused them to he retained after the 
object, which brought them to Pryag, was accomplished ; we may naturally conclude 
that the ‘ Jaedad * granted to this subsidiary was very considerable. 

“ The value of the services of the Greeks had been shown, — first, in the aid lent 
in placing Chandragupta on the throne of his ancestors ; secondly, in enabling the 
newly-made king to retain that half of his territory, which he had pledged in |;^se 
of success as a recompense to the ‘ Lord of the Hills.* 

“These were the services already performed: and to people 'who had proved 
themselves so useful in his recently-acquired kingdom, Chandragupta must, for every 
reason, have given a substantial proof of his consideration. The marriage of 
Chandragupta to the daughter of Seleucus,® must have added strength to the 
position of the Greeks amongst the Prachi, and the appointment by Seleucus of the 
celebrated Megasthenes as resident at the court of his KhjS. son-in-law, went as fax' 
as human wisdom could do in adding stability to their footing. 

^ The original coins were subsequently sent, and are depicted as figs. 2 and 3 of 
plate vii. 

2 Tod, in his ‘Annals of Eajasthan* voL i, Pv67l, makes Seleucus marry the- 
daughter of Chandragupta, instead of Chandragupta marrying a daughter of Seleueua, 
This is evidently an oversight. , ’ 
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SECOOT: COIN OF THE BEHAT TYPE, 

It req^uires more experience in numismatic lore tlian I can boast to explain tbe 
meaning of tbe different symbols oi’ ‘cbungabs’ on this coin. Tbe obverse bas 
tbe word ^Soter* very distinct : wbat letters follow I cannot say; tliey certainly are 
not tbe same cbaracter, but wbat they are, must perhaps remain a secret till furtber 
lesearcb gives us a more complete coin by wbicb to determine. Tbe jbbr, or 
‘braneb,’ is distinct (can this be tbe olive branch?), the other ‘chungahs’ I cannot 
decipher. The monogram on the reverse is the same as that on some coins in my 
possession, having an elephant on tbe obverse. 

‘‘Tbe Greek ‘ JaMad," or territories, we may suppose grew into consideration 
mucb tbe same as did tbe Honorable Company’s after tlieir first footing • and, like 
tbe infant Company too, we may suppose tbe Greeks established a currency of tbeir 
own, though more perhaps with a view of handing down their acbievement to 
posterity than as a necessary medium of barter, and I think the coin (the subject of 
this communication) bears every mark of being of those times, of the Chandragiipta 
dynasty.’^ 

NOTE ON ANOTHEE COIN, OF THE SAME TYPE AS THAT 
PEOCUEED BY LIEUT. A. CONOLLY AT KANAUJ. 

At the moment of perusing Major Stacy’s remarks on 
the intdioations of a Greek inscription on the Behat 
type of coin, (as it may continue to he designated until 
its origin he better determined) and with his two coins 
before me (pi. vii., figs. 2, 3,) corrohorating his reading ^ ; 
I am most opportunely put in possession of another 
scion of the same stock, speaking a totally different 
language ! 

Lieutenant Conolly has already had the good fortune 
to make known a Taluable Kanauj coin, with a legible 
inscription, in the language and character of the Allah- 
abad column, (inscription No. 2). His zealous exer- 
tions have again conducted him to a brilliant discoyery 
at the same place, of the very nature we could have 
desired at this moment — a coin of the Behat tj^e, 

^ It should be remarked, however, that tfio apparently Greek letters, when 
inverted, resemble closely the Bihli character; it will be wrong, therefore, to assume 
positively that they are Greek. [June, 18S7, — “Col. Stacy’s supposed Greek legends 
may be read, as I anticipated, invertedly, Vp.gd hijanaputa (sa?)” — J. P.] 
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bearing a clear and distinct inscription; and that 
inscription in the unknoTvn character, No. 1 of the 
Allahabad column ! Two of Mr. Masson’s coins, it 
will be remembered, bore characters which were pro- 
nounced to be of this alphabet. They were of Agatho- 
eles and Pantaleon, of rude fabrication, and connected, 
through the device of a lion, with another singular 
coin having the Ohaitya symbol. These are now again 
brought into a double alliance with the coins of Behat 
and Kanauj, by the character in which the inscription 
is cut. 

On the present silver coin there are five distinct 
letters. I cannot attempt as yet to transcribe these 
mysterious symbols in any more familiar character; 
but it is not too much to hope that, ere long, another 
prize from Kanauj may put us in possession of an 
mseription in two languages, one of which may be 
known, and may serve as a key to the whole ; meantime, 
I proceed to describe the peculiarities of the present 
coin. 

Obyeese. — A. Lorse standing unattended and naked. In front 
appears a line of double curvature, wMch from analogy may be a 
faint trace of the lotus stalk held by the female in the Behat coin 
(fig, 1, plate iv.). 

Eeveese. — On the left, the tree symbol with its chequered frame : 
on the right, a new form composed of two circles touching, traversed 
by a common diameter, which continues above, and supports an inverted 
crescent. Below comes the inscription . before mentioned, in large and 
clear letters: in the centre of the field is a crescent, or new moon. 
Above the recumbent moon is a small animal, which resembles very 
closely that depicted on the reverse of the coin from Behat, fig. 1, pi. iv. 

[I have omitted certain vague conjectures of Prinsep’s 
regarding the possible bearing of the symbols on the reverse 
of this coin. I interpret the legend on the original, now in 

the British MuseuiH, as ,1, Ki A Vtshmi 
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devasa. 'When Prinsep engraved this plate^ his eye was 
not so well experienced in the outlines of the Pali alpha- 
bet, as it afterwards became ; hence he altogether failed 
to detect the which is, however, sufficiently palpable below 
the second letter of the inscription.] 

After I had engraved the figures of the three coins 
just deserihed, Dr. Swiney arrived in Calcutta with 
his rich cabinet of ancient coins. In it I discovered 
several connected with the same group, which he 
was kind enough to place in my hands. I had, how- 
ever, reserved only room for one or two (figs. 4 and 5), 
and have been obliged to content myself with the 
legends of the others fd, e, cf, to show the resem- 
blance of the character to the Eanauj Nagarf alphabet. 
I cannot desciibe these coins better than in Dr. Swiney’s 
own words. 

SeYerai of them are rare, particularly the two larger, with the antelope goat on 
ono side and the warrior on the other; smaller ones of this description are not un- 
common in the neighbourhood of Sah^ranpur ; I mean in the smaller towns, and 
certainly not all brought from the newly-discovered deposit at Behat. The first of 
the hind that I met with was stated to he brought from Hardwhr ; and there was so 
marked a character of the Mlhgoat upon it, that; it was natural to connect it with 
some long forgotten dynasty in the Sew&lic range. There is an account to he met 
with somewhere, of a eertain Mjh of Kemaon, by name Sakwanta, whose domain 
was invaded by a certain Khjphl of Indraprastha. It seems that in this case the 
aggressor was defeated, and Sakwmnta obtained and kept possession of the regal 
abode for fourteen years. 

But perhaps mythology is a better key to the true interpretation of old coins, 
Here we have a series of coins, more or less connected one with another by some 
common symbol of a I ain type : on one coin the horse, on another the antelope or 
goat, on another the hieroglyphic called Swastika, on another the sanM, or sacred 
shell; the character of the reverse or obverse bearing* some common Janti'a^ siifiicient 
to indicate the series. 

Then vfe possess Colonel Tod's testimony to the existence of such a series ; for 
he says he has in his possession a full series of Jain coins. I do confess, however, 
that my belief in these coins being Jain wag shaken by the discovery of the two 
larger coins (figs, 4- apd 5) : on the obverse of these wo have the warrior figure of 
Siva, or his son, Skanda Kumhra, with the huge Siviau spear alluded to in Moor’s 
* Hindu Pantheon/ On comparing this figure with the obverse of Xos. 37 and 38 
of ’Wilson's plates, it will he difficult to admit one, and not the other, among Jain 
coins.* If rejected as a Jain coin, it may bo worth while to read Wilford’s story of 
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Siva’s rusticatiag Mmseif on the bants of the Bhgmaii ; hence called, as writes the 
same authorityj in some volume of the * Asiatic Researches/ * Mriga-sringo the 
tradition is that, once upon a time, Siva appeared in the shape of an antelope, 
whence ho took the name of Hariniswara, or, in other words, Hariiiisa, or ^ lord 
of the antelope/ 

Perhaps, as we progress to perfection in the newly-discovered Sanskrit letters, 
the inscription upon at least three of the coins now sent, will throw some light upon 
the subject/’ 

[ The legend on Dr, Swiney’s coin, 4 may be trails* 
cribed into modern Sanskrit as Bliagamta cliatra. 

I liaYe not yet had an opportunity of examining the other 
specimens. Prinsep, in his I3aper of June, 1837, Art. XYii., 
read this as ^ Bhagavata cha (or sa).’ ] 

Mgs. 12, 13, 14, and 15 of plate yiii. are four 
coins dug up in the Doah, near Allahabad, and pre- 
sented to the Society by Mr. Spiers. They appear 
to belong to the same class as the preceding, having 
a rudely executed hull on one side, and the Jhar, or 
‘branch,’ on the other, with some ill-defined letters 
in strong relief and a straight chequered border below, 
The jhar in the present day, it should be remem- 
bered, is the symbol distinctive of the Jaipur and 
Chitor coins ; the trisul, of those of Srinagar and 
Sagar. In due course of time we may be able, by 
means of these marks, to trace each species to its 
origmal locality. [ ‘ Kaja Dhana devasya.’ See Art. xvii.] 

Fig. 9 is a copper coin among Dr. Gerard’s series, 
bearing a hull on one side, and the well - defined 
Mananj ISTagai'i letters raja sri^ on the reverse, 

There are two or three of the same kind in his 
collection, 

[A similar coin is engraved and further commented on 
in Art. X., plate nxiii., fig. 33.] 



YII.— ON THE COINS AND EELICS DISCO VEEED 
BY OENEEAL VENTUEA.— 


It is with some diffidence that I now proceed to offer 
a few remarks in illustration of the Manikyala trea- 
sures, knowing the great disadvantages under which 
any attempt to investigate even what may he thought 
so simple a matter as the antiquity of the monument 
must labour, when unassisted by the previous know- 
ledge of the history, mythology, or current languages 
of the period, and of the locality to which it belongs. 
My object, however, is to place all the circumstances 
which the collateral discoveries of Messrs. Masson, 
Martin Honigberger, Bumes, Gerard, and Karamat Ah, 
have brought to light, before the antiquaries of Europe, 
and then to await their decision on the facts : it being 
my own duty to act as a faithful witness before this 
superior tribunal, nothing exaggerating, and nothing 
extenuating, in the delineation of figures and in- 
scriptions, such as they appear in the originals now 
in my possession. 

The subject which I propose to elucidate on the 
present occasion is that of the coins connected with 
the tope of Manikyala ; as they naturally stand forward 
most prominently in offering materials for fixing the 
date of the building. 




GENEKAL TEA’TUEA’S COINS, ETC. 


We learn from the Etat des travmx^ that forty- 
four copper medals were found buried along with 
the principal cylinder, and several others in different 
parts of the masonry, besides the gold and silver 
coins enclosed in the cylinders themselves. On at- 
tempting a classification, as far as their mutilated 
condition would allow, these were all (with the ex- 
ception of two) found to be referable to the five species 
depicted at the foot of plate vi. : being in the follow- 
ing proportion : — > 

Of figure 31 (siiewn hereafter to belong to the Kanerkos 

group ), large 20 

Of the same type, but smaller, (fig. 9, pi. vii.) 17 

Of the elephant type, (fig, 28, pL yi.) Id 

Of the figure sitting with one foot up, (fig. 29, pL vi.) 12 

Of the figure sitting cross-legged, (fig. 32, pi. vi.) 4 

Of the bull and raja, or Eadphises coin, (fig. 4, pL Yxii.) 2 

With ten others which are too much defaced to admit of classi- 
fication. 

Although, among these coins, very few have legi- 
ble inscriptions, the collections of Dr. Gerard and of 
Sayyid Karamat ’All, in conjunction with the specimens 
depicted hy Mr. Masson, have furnished materials for 
decypheriug them in considerable abundance ; indeed, 
of the several groups specified above, I have before 
me upwards of three hundred coins, of which thirty- 
two exhibit more or less of the hull and raja inscrip- 
tion ; twenty that of the elephant coin ; as many more 
that of the Kanerkos legend j and half a dozen that 
of the seated figures. 

But, before entering npon the description of these 
coins, of which it must be remarked that we do not 
know the date d p)'iori, although, from their possessing 
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Greek inscriptions, we necessarily refer tkem to an 
age not very distant from the Bactrian dynasty, it 
will be more satisfactory to bestow a little further 
attention upon the silver coins found in the first gold 
bos (see page 95), which I have already stated gene- 
rally to belong to the known dynasty of the Sassanidee, 
without, however, venturing to contract their date 
within narrower limits than the duration of that 
dynasty, namely, from the third to the seventh cen- 
tury of the Christian era, 

SASSANIAN COINS OF MANIKYALA. 

The characters on the obverse of the Sassanian coin 
(fig. 8, pi. V.,) are not sufficiently distinct to enable 
us to decypher the name, even by placiug it in juxta- 
position with others of the same kind, which Sir E. 
Ker Porter states to have been read by himself ‘ on 
the principles laid down by the Baron Be Sacy.’ 

There is one peculiarity, however, which (supposiug 
his reading to be correct) will serve our purpose equally 
well in identifying it. I allude to the very eiuious 
ornament, of two wings embracing a crescent and star, 
on the cap of the monarch. The same ornament is 
visible on a coin depicted by the author just mentioned, 
in fig. 8, plate Iviii., of his ‘ Travels in Georgia and 
Persia,’ and the following is the account given of it 
in page 130, vol. ii., of the same work ; — 

“This piece of money is more frequently met -with than any other of the 
Sassanian dynasty. It is larger than most of the ancient currency, and on the whole 
Tery slightly executed. The diadem of the king has the singularity of being more 
in the shape of a helmet than a crown; it, is winged, but surmounted by a crescent 
and star, instead ot the customary form* The bust is encircled by a triple 
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range of pearls, marked in eqni-distant divisions by a star and crescent. Tbe letters 
wbich compose tbe legend are very complicated, running into each other like rapid 
writing. On tbe face of tbe medal they produce ‘sbapdri mezdezn/ etc., and on 
the reverse, ‘sbapdri,’ with other letters too defaced to decipher. This Shapdr 
must be the second of that name, (tbe seventh in descent from the first, who was the 
the conqueror of Valerian), and he also was a great man, being surnamed Zfilaktaf, 
and renowned for his victories over the Eoman emperors Julian, Constantins, etc.” 

It must be remarked, however, that the head-dress 
of the com differs from that of the sculpture of this 
monarch at Takht-i Rustam, where his names and titles 
are inscribed in legible PehlviV 

Sapor II. came to the throne at the hour of his 
birth, in A.D. 3i0, and reigned nearly seventy years, 
which is itself a strong reason in favor of his coins 
being more numerous than those of other Sassanian 
princes, and so far corroborates the appropriation of 
the winged head-dress to him. He was more than 
once engaged in repelling the Tartar and Arab invaders 
of his territories. It was from his clemency to the 
Arabs that he obtained the name of Zu-l-aktaf, which 
D’Herbelot explains to signify ‘ aux epanles.’ Other 
Persian historians, however, according to D’Herbelot, 
make the title of this monarch, Zn-l-aknaf, ‘ anx ailes,’ 
or ‘ with the wings,’ interpreting it as an allusion to his 
clemency towards his Arab enemies, whom he, on some 
occasion, spared from massacre. Taking it in its literal 
sense, it may have applied to his usual head-dress ; 
or, metaphorically, the title may have perhaps been 
typified by the device of wings upon his cap, in the 
coins and effigies of the. monarch. Assuming it to be 

^ I was not aware, until seeing it in Ker Porter that this character had been 
satisfactorily decyphered ; unfortunately,, the Bengal Asiatic Society's lihrai-y does 
not contain a copy of Be Sacy's ^ Memoirq sur les divers Antiquites de la Perse,' 
which furnished iSsr Porter with the key to its alphabet. 
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satisfactorily proved, at any rate, that the silver eoia 
in q_uestion belongs to this sovereign, we have at once 
a limit to the antiquity of the tope of Manikyala, in 
the reign of Sapor IL, — that is, between the years 
of the Christian era 310-380; for it is natural to 
suppose that the coins deposited were of the species 
current at the time, as it has always been customary 
in the nations of the west so to deposit the current 
coins of the place on laying the foundations of temples, 
bridges, and other public works. Thus, then, we con- 
tract the date of the erection within the narrow space 
of these seventy years, which may be esteemed a 
sufficient approximation, in the absence of more positive 
information on the subject. 

Before quitting the subject of the Sassanian com, 
I must notice the other two coins already stated to 
assimilate with the Sassanian type, namely, figs. 10 
and 11 of plate v. The head-dress in these is also 
remarkable for the wings ; although the absence of 
bushy hair and beard, attended with a difference of 
feature, forbid their being ascribed to the same prmce, 
or at any rate, to the same year of his reign. The chief 
peculiarity of these coins is their Devanagari legend, 
which, however illegible it may be in parts, contains 
the initial title of respect, ‘Sri,’ repeated twice and 
in the same relative position — before the title and 
before the name itself — as is customary with Indian 
monarchs ; for instance, Sri Maharajadhi Eaja Sri Chan- 
dra dupta, etc. The name itself may probably be 
. foreign. 

, . The reverse of these coins, no longer a fire-altar 
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with its attendant priests, bears a rudely executed 
front face with a head-dress of a peculiar form. For- 
tunately among the coins procured at Eahul by Sayyid 
Karamat ’All, there is one which serves, in a great 
measure, to clear up the mystery of this ornament. I 
have depicted it as fig. 6 of plate vii. On one side of 
it we see the front face and winged crown of Zu-l-aktaf, 
Shapur II., with the precise ornaments on the margin 
of the obverse described by Ker Porter, and no Sanskrit 
epigraphe ; wliile on the reverse we have the mys- 
terious head-dress of figs. 10 and 11, and the legible 
Devanagari inscription, ‘ Sri Vasudeva,’ which is the 
patronymic appellation of Krishna, the Indian Apollo. 

[ These coins will be more fully considered under Art. XV.] 
At the epoch now established as the date of the 
tope, the ancient religion of Persia — the worship of 
the sun, or Mithras — ^had not only been restored to 
its former splendom* among the Persians themselves, 
but it is acknowledged to have exercised a j)owerful 
influence on all other religions prevailing at the same 
time ; even the Christian religion was tinctured with 
many of the mysteries of the Mithraio worship,* and 
an attempt had been made by Scythien, Terebinthus,^ 

^ fMe nominee cclle de ^ia naissauee du soleil invincible' (natalis solis 
invicti) tombait an Vllle des calendes de Janvier, ou au 25 Decenibre. Environ a 
la meme 5poqiie, qxiel(^nes jours apres le solstice d'biver, se celebrait la grande fete 
desPerses, appelee Mirrbagan (miUra^ soleil; gAhm^ fete), mot qui exprime urte 
idee analogue. L'une et T autre de ces deux soieniiitds avaient egalement rapport a 
Mithras. Les chefs de I’eglise d* Occident hxdrent au m^me jour la celebration de la 
naissance du Christ, dont Pepoque etait demeur^ inconnuc jusques iil.'’ — JieUgiom 
de V Antiquity traduit de PAllemaiid du D. F. Creuzer, par J. D, Guigniant. 

2 The assumed name of Terebinthus (Buddas) has given rise to conjectures of his 
connection with the Hindh sacred personages of the same name, and the ancient 
fathers actually ascribed many of the traditions of the Buddhists to this heretic. 
Hyde, however, shows the origin of their mistake. ‘ Buddas ’ in Chaldaic has the same 
signification as ‘Terebinthus' in Greek, and AMs was the cause of his changing his 
name. Sec WiJford's speculations on the subject, Asiatic Eesearchesy ix., 215. 
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and lastly by Manes, in the latter part of tbe tbii-d 
century, and in the yery court of the Persian monarch, 
to incorporate the doctrines of Christ with the mysteries 
of Zoroaster, in a system of his own, known to the 
Alexandrine Church as the Manichcean heresy. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that on the Indian 
side of the Persian monarch’s dominions, in a part 
probably under his influence, if not directly under his 
sway, we should find the fire-altar, or the image of 
the sun, replaced by Krishna among the Hindus, or 
Buddha among the Buddhists ; both of them person- 
ating the sun in their respective mythologies. 

Whatever forms of the Hindu religion were pre- 
valent at the time, the adoption of the Sun as the 
ostensible representation of divine power, either in 
accordance with the commands of the ruling prince, 
or from a natural tendency towards an union of the 
Brahmanical and Magian faith could not present many 
difficulties. ‘ We must not be surprised,’ says Sir 
WiUiam Jones, ‘at finding tliat the characters of all 
the pagan deities, male and female, melt into each 
other, and at last into one or two; for it seems a 
well-founded opinion, that the whole crowd of gods 
and goddesses, in ancient Eome and modern Yaranes 
(Benares), mean only the powers of natm’e, and p-in- 
cipally those of the sun^ expressed in a variety of ways, 
and by a multitude of fanciful names.’ ’ 

The kind of radiated ‘ coma ’ which surrounds the 
head-dress of Tasu Deva in our coin (fig. 6, plate vii.,) 
may be readily imagined to represent the glory or 
^ ‘Asiatic llesearclies,* yoL i., p. ’267 . 
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brilliant effalgence of the sun ; it resembles somewhat 
the glory round the head of Surya, in Moor’s ‘Pan- 
theon,’ plate Isxsvii, The same ornament aj^pears on 
the reverse of the two coins from Manikyala (figs. 10 
and 11, plate v.j, but the name Vasu Deva is wanting 
in these, and the Sanskrit legend is confined to the 
obverse, where it evidently marks the name of the 
young king with the winged helmet. 

If the winged head-di-ess be considered, then, the 
exclusive mark of Shapnr II., we may suppose him 
to have possessed provinces in India, wherein he struck 
money, with his name and titles in the Nagari cha- 
racter ; and where, to avoid offending the prejudices 
of the people, he omitted the altar of Mithras, and 
adopted the Hindu divinity which coincided nearest 
with the object of his owm worship. 

While we have this evidence of Indo-Sassanian 
rule in some quarter of the Panjab, another of our 
coins, though but one, would seem to point out a 
similar connection with the Bactrian provinces. Among 
the coins of the Hadphises group sent down by Karamat 
’AM, are two gold ones of very inferior fabrication, thin 
like the Sassanian coins, and differing in many respects 
from the class of coins to which they are otherwise 
allied. One of these is depicted as fig. 10 of plate viii. 
The other is similar, except that the head-dress of 
the prince is surmormted by a pair of wings and a gldbe^ 
as separately shown in fig. 11. I thoxight at first that 
the coin might be spurious, being of gold and so 
vastly inferior in execution to its fellows, but it will 
be seen hereafter that its authenticity is well estab- 
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lislied ; it is sufficient in this place to point out the 
above cmious fact, and I therefore now proceed to 
review the other coins of the Manikyala ' tumulus, 
with the hope rather of applying the epoch already 
found feom the Sassanian coin to the history of these, 
than to draw from the latter any additional light 
regarding the age of the monument. 

OBYEE8ES OF THE COINS OF KANEEKOS. 

Beginning, then, with the two gold coins preserved in the cylinders of the same 
metal, the Jkst remark which occurs on their inspection is, that Greek characters 
were still in use in the provinces of Khbnl and the Banjhb in the fourth century, 
corrupted to he sure, hnt still retaining more of their original form than those of 
the latter Arsacidae, or of the first Sassanida3 of Persia, a century anterior to them 
in date. 

The next observation which ofifers is, that none of the words of the inscription 
are Greek; neither the titles of the Indo-Scythic sovereigns of Bactria, “BACIAETC 
BAClAEfiiN,’ nor even Greek terminations to the words, being any longer apparent 
(with the exception of two Kadphises coins upon which the Greek legend was harely 
perceptible). It was not until I had carefully analysed all that was legible of the 
fresh supply of coins of the same nature, that I was able to distinguish the direct 
eomanguinity of the whole of these barbaric descendants with their comparatively 
pure progenitors above mentioned, 

Nearly the whole of the Bactrian series of coins is now known to us. 

Those of pure Grecian fabrication, such as the beautiful silver medal of Eutliy- 
demus brought dowm by Lieut. Burnes, of which Dr. Gerard has recently favored me 
with a duplicate, simply bear tbe head of the sovereign on the obverse, and his 
name, along with a figure of Jupiter, Hercules, or some other god, on the reverse? 
after the fashion of their SjTian prototypes.^ 

The coins of Menander, ApoUodotus, and Eucratides, as well as those of Antila- 
kides, Hermseus, Unadpherros, and other princes made known through Mr. Masson’s 
snccessful researches, have invariably an inscription in Pehlvi or some unknown 
character on the reverse, while the name and titles of the sovereign, instead of 
running straight across the field as in the Macedonian coins, encircle the device on 
the obverse, in the manner of the Eoman coins of the same period, which were then 
no doubt, current extensively in the east. 

The Pehlvi inscription continues on the coins of Kadphises, which we may con- 
clude, from their comparative rarity in the Manikyfila collection, to have belonged 
to a different province from those of Kanerkos, or to have been antecedent to them 
by a period sufficient to render them scarce in the district. 

^ The Sanskrit legends on the two Manikyhla coins have resisted the attempts 
of all the pandits to whom I could refer,, even with the aid of a conjecture that they 
might refer to Shsipdr II. of Persia, or, though less likely, to Krishna. 

2 See ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society, of Bengal/ vol. ii. plate xi. [plate ii. supra]. 
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The forttmate discoYery by J)r. Martin Honigberger of one of the coins of this 
prince in a tope near Ehbnl, corroborates the idea of a separate seat of goTernment ; 
and the deyice of the biili (and Siva?) points to a different creed from that of the 
Kanerkos series, which bear an image, as will presently be shown, of the sun; and 
thus appear more nearly allied to the Persian creed. 

At the period, however, of the erection of the Maniky&la monument, a con- 
siderable change had taken place in the designation of the princes of both countries : 
at least, we find a similar alteration in the inscription of the coins of both ; the 
devices in other respects remaining unaltered, or only deteriorated in execution. 

The alteration to which I allude, is the omission of the Greek title BACIAETC 
BACIAEnN, and the substitution of PAO NANO PAO, or simply PAO. That such 
was the case may be proved from numerous coius in Mr. Masson’s plates; I have, 
however, endeavoured to make the transition still plainer by placing together in 
plate vii. drawings of the coins which I imagine to be thus allied. Figures 7 and 8 
are from very perfect specimens of the genuine Eanerkos coin in copper, the first 
sent me by Karhmat *Ali, the second by Dr. Gerard: while figures 10 and 11 ^ are 
from other equally well preserved coins in my own enriched cabinet. The devices 
will at once be pronounced to be identical. 

Of the legend on the first two coins I need add nothing to what has been before 
said : of the others, I have collected, to the right hand of fig. 10, the various 
readings extant; and, beginning on the -right hand, we find, as before stated^ 
PAOKA .... NHPKI, which I suppose to ho equivalent to 0a<ri\€v$ Kat^rjpfcov ; ^ 
the break between KA and NHPKI seeming to have been merely caused by the want 
of space below the device, while the dots between the A and the N may he intended 
to denote their immediate connection. 

If we now turn to the Kadphises group in plate viii. we find precisely the same 
change of designation, at the foot of the plate on the right-hand side, where, for the 
sake of saving space, the terminating words only of the Greek inscription are 
engraved. 

The first part of the full inscription on the elder type of these coins, both the 
large and the small, is correctly given by Mr. Masson, as BACIASVC BAOIAffwN 
CcoTHP MEFAC.s The name KAA^iGhG is itself not very distinct in any of the ten 
coins whence my inscriptions are copied, hut, coupled with Mr. Masson’s authority, 
it may he fully relied on. The intervening letters are more uncertain : the various 
readings are OOX, OKMO, OOKMO, OOHN, OOMO. The two oimcrons cannot 

1 [< Ariana Antiqua,’ xiii. 1, p. 363. ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal/ 
iv. 162, 1845, p. 438, 9.] 

3 We have no authority for writing it /caj^p/coy, since it always occurs with th^ 
genitive termination ov, although united to in the nominative. 

3 Mr. Masson’s ‘ Memoir’ is so full on the subject of the Kadphises coins, that I 
have not thought it necessary to add anything thereto, I may here, however, point 
out that the portion of Colonel Tod’s ‘ bull and coin, which Schlegel could 
make nothing of (‘ Asiatic Researches,’ xyii. 570, has been successfully cTeveloped 
by the more perfect specimens now obtained. IVTiat the Professor deciphered as 
IHPNI£IC and HAOBirPIC are evidently (supplying the two first letters of ‘ saviour ’) 
tfwTHP MEPAO KAA«^I0H0. Schlegel considered the name to he that of a Tartar 
Xhan, or Indo-Scythian prince. Colonel Tod, however, leaned to a Ppthian origin, 
whilst the Bactrian kingdom was subject to Parthian kings; this view seems the 
most probable from several considerations, such as tlfe fire-altar, the costume, and 
the PehM inscriptions. : : • ' 
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well be intended as stops to denote tte termination of tlie inscription, to wMcli 
purpose they woiild be applied in the Zend, or PeHvi ; nor can the intervemiig word 
be an epithet, coupled with /teyas, for the same word occurs on the gold medal 
f onnd by I)r. Martin Honigberger,^ with the simpler form BACIASVO OOHMO 
KAAMCHO. The only probable conjecture is this, that Ookmo m ohemo mixj be a 
part or an adjunct of the name of tbe prince. 

Quitting this dubious ground, and descending to the inferior coins of the bull 
type, we find legends 11, 12, 13, 14, and 15. expressing more or less legibly tbc same 
term PAD NANO observed on the Kanerkou group. 

Ill the same manner, fifteen of the elephant coins afford, some entire, and some in 
part, the legend PAO NANO PAO in place of the title, and some few, as that 
depicted in fig. 31 of plate vii, have the word KSNPANO, which, until contradicted 
by more satisfactory testimony, we may assume to be the prince’s name on this coin. 
In some coins this name seems written KSNOPANO. 

The two eopper coins having seated figures, 29 and 32 of the ManikyMa plate vi. ; 
also 32 of plate vii. and 3 of plate viii. have, though in fewer examples, furnished 
iine{ 3 [nivoc£d fragments of the same legend or title, PAO NANO. .... 

The coin with the running figure, on the contrary, has only (in the three legible 
samples of our collection) yielded portions of PAO KA ..... NHPKI, and is there- 
fore in all respects similar to the secondary form of the Kanerkou medals. The above 
includes all of the Indo-Scythic type yet known : Mr. Masson restricts them to four 
distinct sets, and, in fact, so judicious had been Ms smwey of the group, that we 
have not been able to add one new type to his list* • 

"We now turn to the two gold coins of the Manikyfila cabinet, having, from the 
above cursory survey of the more numerous copper coins, became possessed, as it were, 
of a key to their solution. 

It was some little time before I discovered that the inscriptions on the larger gold 
coin of the first Manikyfila deposit, (Plate V. fig. 2,) and the little gold coin of the 
lower cylinder (plate vi. fig. 24,) bore precisely the same legend on the obverse. 
The first half of the writing on the small coin was not legible ; and it was only after 
perceiving the analogy of the latter half with the second part of the larger coin, that 
I was led, by careful examination, to trace and recognise the rudiments of each letter 
of the first part of the obliterated coin. I have in the present plate, vii., placed 
the two in juxtaposition, (figs. 25 and 26,) to show their identity, and the whole 
line thus restored becomes very evidently PAO NANO PAO . . . OOHPKT 
EOPANO. 

There is some indistinctness, and perhaps an omission, about the central portion 
of this inscription, where portions of the letters are cut off, or entangled with the 
ornamental head-dress of the piince ; but we are fortunately able to clear up this 
uncertainty from a coin depicted as No. 2 of Professor "Wilson’s plates, in the 
seventeenth volume of the ‘ Eesearches,’ and stated by my predecessor to have been 
discovered in a field near Comilla in Tipera, The inscription on this coin is now 
rendered legible by our acquired knowledge of its associates. The corrected readiug is 
PAONANOPAOKA NHPKIKOPANO,. and it at once enables us to supply the 
omission in the centre of the ManikyMa gold coins by the name already so familiar 
to our ears, as ^ Kanerki’ or * Kanerkou ’ 

Are these various coins then all the production of one sovereign ? or was the 

1 See the drawing of this coin by Masson, in plate xiii. of Ms memoir, ^Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,* vol. iii. 
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superscription of that prince maintained by his successors, and gradually lost by the 
corruption of the Greek clmracters, in which it was endeaTonred to he conveyed? 
To these questions a satisfactory answer cannot be given in the present state of onr 
knowledge : but we cannot avoid remarking that the . . KENOPANO of the Elephant 

coin may, by a very trifling alteration, be read as KI KOPANO, w*hich wdll 

bring it to coincide wdth the other coins of this extensive family. 

The degeneration of individual letters is sufficiently visible in the various forms 
of the P, the A, the K, and the M, in the specimens engraved, but a more wholesale 
abandonment of the primitive form may, I think, be pointed out in the third gold 
coin of Mr. Wilson’s plates, being one of what we have called the Bull and Baja, or 
Kadphises, coins. The legend on this is very prominent, and contains, under a 
trifiiag disguise, the very letters of tlie same sentence ; the first letter, P, is wanting, 
and the three final letters of the last -word, (p) AOiSfAjS[OPAO OOHOKOP (aw). 

The collection received from Karhmat ’Ali has put me in possession of tw'o gold 
coins of this curious species ; (which was indeed held to be of doubtful origin, from 
Colonel Mackenzie having apparently multiplied fac-similes of his in silver :) they are 
thin, and of exceedingly clumsy manufacture, but the legends in both are plain, though 
much more transformed than the specimen just given. Fig. 10 of plate viii. repre- 
sents one of these coins, and fig. 11, the principal characteristics of the other, namely, 
the inscription, the king's head, (already alluded to as wearing the winged cap of the 
Sassaniaii monarehs,) the fire-altar, and the symbol, all more or less varied. The 
inscription now possesses but three characters, P, N, and O, the latter having swal- 
lowed up all the angular A’s and P’s; and the N assuming all the functions of M and 
K. Bearing this in mind, the low'er line may be read without any fanciful straining, 

O PAONANO P . O KOPA. . . 

Fig. 10 is equally capable of the same interpretation, for beginning on the left 
hand, at the bottom, what appears to be POOdOPOOBO XJXJYO YOPOifO 
is evidently letter for letter a corruption of PAOXANOPAO OOHO KOPANO. 

The characters of the -whole series of these curious relics, of a dynasty entirely un- 
known from other sources, having been so far developed, as regards the obverse of the 
medals, it remains, before we proceed to consider the variable motto on the reverse, 
to offer a few observations on the meaning these enigmatical words rao nemo raa 
and komno may he intended to convey. 

First then, as regards the termination in the short Greek o ; — wm learn from M. 
Eugene Burnoiif’s very learned commentary on the ‘Yaqna,’ in the introductory essay 
on the Zend alphabet, that the Zend contains a short o unknow-n to the Sanskrit 
alphabet and used as tl-ie equivalent of the short Nhgail inherent while the 
otlier hand it has precisely the value of the Greek omicron.^ To express, therefore, 
any native wmrd so terminating, in the Greek character, the omxcron would neces- 
sarily bo employed. We know from the circumstance of the Zend or rather Pehlvi 
characters on the obverse of the Bactrian coins, that this dialect must have been the 

^ It is, perhaps, unnecessary to state that in the Zend, as in the European alphabets, 
the vowels are all expressed by distinguishing sym^hois, M. Burnoiif, in spealdng of a 
change of vowel orthography between the Sanskrit and Zend, .says, “ Ce changement 
devra pen etonner, sans doute, si Ton pense quedans TInde mdme Va href Bevanagari 
vaut a, siiivant la prononciation Benghiie, et & href, nomme nous Tavons deja remarqii6 
plus haiit. Bans ce cas To Zend n’est pas cn realitd To Bevanhgari, e'est plutot 
Vomicron grec, en tant qu’il repond a Va Sanscrit et a Ve Latin dans les mots qiie ces 
trois langues possedent on commuii.” — Commmtaire i§ur U . par Eugene 

Burnouf, vol, i, p. 59. . ' 
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prevaiiiHg language of tiie coTintry. Moreover, from tlie learned antliority above 
quoted we learn, that the termination in 4o is of very frequent use in tlie Zend, the 
final 0 being the regular permutation of s, the sign of the Sanskrit nominative in 
words common to the two languages: thus in Akura-mazddo (Ormuzd), the latter 
word is precisely the Sanskrit mahd-dds ^ qui magna dat,’ an attribute of the Deity : 
again “ la ‘lune/ porte, en Zend, le nom de mdo : etmdh^a, ‘limaire,’ avec le suffise 
des adjectifs, est derive de mdh, qni est esactement le Sanscrit * lune.’ ” 

The iteration of the term rda in the expression rm nano rm, contrasted with its 
single employment in other instances, hears so strong an affinity to the duplication 
BmLKws BatTLKemp, in Greek ; malhan^malhd^ in Pehlvl ; rdjddhUrdja^ in Sanskrit, 
etc., that it is hardly possible to resist the assumption of a similar interpretation for 
the words in question, more especially when it is known that the term rao is to this 
day a common affix to the names of native Marfithi and Efijput princes; such as 
Muihar Rao, Govind Rao, Trimbak Rko, etc. The Persian title conferred by 
the DiMl emperors on Hindu princes as an inferior grade to ro/d, had doubtless a 
similar meaning, and like rea?, re, ro^, may be traced to the original Sanskrit root 
the quality of / rule * or ‘ passion * (both equal pxuvileges of royalty !), 

The title BaU’-rdyd^ or Bala-mo^ is stated by Wilford to have been equivalent, in 
the spoken language of Gujarht, to J?«^£?-rd?’<?, Hhe great king.’ The Bala-r%a 
dynasty of that country was composed of petty kings, and the title was contradistin- , 
guished from Mdjendra the ^superior’ or ‘imperial sovereign.’ ^ Mr. "Wilson in his notes 
on the ancient inscriptions on Mount Abu ^ enumerates the following titles as de* 
noting progressively decreasing grades of rank x—Mahdrdjddhirdjd^ rdjd, rdnay rdmi, 
rdsif Qnd rdo. The appellation rdwel, according to Colonel Tod,® was the ancient 
title of the princes of MewCir. It was only changed to ?'dna in the twelfth century, 
Baoul or 7*dwel is still the designation of the princes of Dungurpfir and J esalmer. 

That rao was an inferior title will not injure its applicability to the princes of the 
Panjfib and Bactria, at the time in question ; for it is known that the country was 
divided into petty sovereignties, and it is probable that many were tributary to the 
Persian monarch. 

Without a dictionary of the Zend, the right interpretation of the word nano can 
only be attempted in the same hypothetical manner. As a name it is frequently met 
with among the Pfirsis of the -west of India, and equally among the Marhthis of 
Gujarfit and the Dakhaii; Nfina Govind R^o, Nana Cowasji, Nfina Parnaviz, the 
Pdna minister, and many other familiar names might he adduced in evidence. That 
it is some title of nohilitude (if I may use the expression) can hardly be doubted, 
though itsprecise import be not known. The word ndna is inserted in Wilson’s 
Sanskrit dictionary as bearing the signification, “ (1) without, except ; (2) many, 
various ; (3) double, or twofold, as ndndrasa^ many*flavoured ; ndndrdga^ many** 
oolouyed ; ” — in the same way we might read, knowing the close connection of the 
Zend the Sanskrit, rm nana rao ‘royal doubly royal,’ which has, so far, a strict 
analogy with rdgddhirdja — ‘ rex super rex’. I am unable to offer any more probable 
conjecture on the meaning of this word. 

The final designation hofano, bears at first sight a strong resemblance to the 
Greek mipavos, ‘prjnceps, dominns;’ but as the introduction of a word seldom or 
never used in this sense upon coins would imply an increasing knowledge of a foreign 
tongue at the very time when in other palpable instances it was failing into disuse 

1 ^ Asiatic Researches/ voL ix. p, 179, ■? ‘Asiatic Researches,’ vol. xvi. p. 314. 
s Tod*s ‘R&jasthkn/ vol, i, p, 213, 
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and oblivion, sncb. an explanation cannot be allowed for a moment. Tlie next 
analogy wbicb strikes tbe imagination is to the modern title Sdidb-i qirdn^ borne by 
three of the Bihii monarchs, Taimdr, Shhh Jahhu, and Muhammad Shhh. The 
explanation of this epithet has been given in various ways, as ‘lord of the fortunate 
conjunction of the planets;’ ‘the august hero;’ ‘the sovereign who has reigned 
through a certain term or lustrum,’ (10, 20, 30, 40, 80, or 120 years,) ‘lord of the 
horns or rays.’ In the latter sense it bears an analogy to Zu-l-Jcarnainj the common 
title of Alexander the Great, literally ‘ mix cornes^^ ‘ with the horns,’ in allusion to the 
horns of Ammon depicted upon his head in most of his medals. Here again is a 
connection not to he passed over unobserved with the application of Zu4-ahidf^ “ aux 
ailes,” to the parallel instance of the winged head-dress of Sapor in the Sassanian 
coin before described. 

Kirana is Sanskrit as well as Persian : no doubt, therefore, some derivative form 
of thesame root will he found in the Zend ,* it signifies ‘a ray of light, a sun- or moon- 
beam : ’ Jcaram also signifies ‘ an interval of time.’ It is probable, therefore, that the 
epithet Isormo may have some reference to the designation of the Moghul emperors? 
who, it may be remarked, brought it into Hinddst&n, though many centuries after- 
wards, from the country which was the scene of Kanerki’s rule. 

Of the word preceding horano^ the variations in reading on different coins are so 
great, OOH, OOMO, OMKO, etc., that I cannot venture an opinion on the subject 
fiirther than, as it appears also in the pure Greek inscription of Kadphises’ coin, it 
must probably form part of a proper name. On the two Maniky^a gold coins, how- 
ever, the reading is distinctly OOMPKI (or OOHPKI, for the H and M are nearly 
alike), while on Carey’s coin, before described, the initial is equally distinct, and the 
testimony is strong in favour of reading it as KANHPKI, with the same termination as 
is found on the well-preserved coin, fig. 10 of plate vii. Should this prove to he the 
right reading, we have thus the full inscription on the obverse PAO NANO PAO 
KANHPKI KOPANO, which may be interpreted ‘ King of kings, Kanerki the 
splendid.* 

I have not alluded to the hypothesis advanced in my former note, that Kanerkos 
might he the Kanishka of Kashmirian history, because the discovery of the Sassanian 
coins, and the consequent modern date of the present monument, at once overthrow 
that supposition. It may, however, be urged in explanation of the great abundance 
of the Kanerki coins, that this name may be one of a family or dynasty, like that of 
Arsaces on the Arsacidan coins, repeated without further distinction than an altera- 
tion in the features and dress of the monarch, throughout the whole line from the- 
real Kanerki downwards. 

IKSCEIPTIOJJI OH THE REYEESE OE THE KAHEEKI CQIHS. 

I now proceed to offer a few remarks touching the, inscription and device on the ■ 
reverse of the Manikykla coins of the Kanerki group. 

That the image repi'esented on all these coins is a sacred personage may he . 
gathered from the glory which invariably encircles its head. In this respect those 
coins resemble their Grecian prototypes, upon which we behold the figures of 
Jupiter, Hercules, Apollo, and Castor and Pollux, 

The costume of our mythological figure, however, differs greatly from the Grecian;, 
model, and in the specimens best preserved (as fig. XO, of plate vii.) it resembles the 
Persian dress with its peculiar turhaned hat, and a thin fiowing robe hanging from 
the shoulders, 
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There are four Tarieties of attitude, attended with other peculiarities, which it 
will be Better to couple in description with what we have to say on the epigraplie of 
'each..' ■' 

The first variety is already well known from Lieut. Buriies^ and Masson's speci- 
mens: a beautiful coin of this type is engraved in plate vii, from one of Kariimat 
’All’s collection. 

The figure is wvrapped in a flowing muslin robe, of the Indian character: it 
faces the right hand, is apparently a female, and hears a lotus. The motto is 
KANAI A. Portions of the same name are seen on all the copper coins in which 
the figure faces to the right hand. It is also discoverable in the Tipera gold coin 
(No. 2 of Wilson’s plates). 

Mr. Masson lias conjectured, very plausibly, that this name is identical with Nhni 
There are, he says, nurnerous shrines throughout that country known to the 
Muhammadans as the Zitirats of Bibl Niinh The Hindfis also resort to themv 
claiming the lady as one of the numerous forms of the goddess Parvati. 

Col. Wilford mentions in the third and fourth volumes of the ^ Pesearches ’ a 
goddess, called by Strabo AN AT A, and equivalent to the Sanskrit Anhyash-devi, which 
seems to have a near connection with the object of discussion. ‘ Even to this day/ 
says this learned mythologist, ‘the Hindds occasionally visit the ivfo Jwdld-mukhis or 
‘‘huniing springs” (of naphtha) in Cusha-dwipa : the first of which, dedicated to the 
goddess Devi w’ith the epithet Andyasd, is not far from the Tigris; and Strabo 
mentions a temple on that very spot, inscribed to the goddess Anaias:’ again, 

‘ Andymd^devisthdn (now Coreur) was the 'rris Avaias Itpov of Strabo.’ ^ 

He afterwards alludes to some Hindds who bad visited the place : ^ I have been 
fortunate enough to meet wfith four or five pilgrims who had paid their devotions 
at this holy temple of the goddess ANAIA or ANAIAS, with its burning mouth or 
iwaU-muhlii : it is near Herkook, east of the Tigris.’ ^ ] 

The circumstance of the burning fountain is of material importance, as it will be 
seen by the sequel that it connects nanaia wdth the other devices of the reverse, and 
with the general and national fire worship to which it is imagined they may all be 
traced. The inscriptions accompanying this appellation are, generally speaking, of 
pure Greek ; had they been otherwise, it might have been doubted whether ttanaia 
were not the adjectival or feminine form of the wmrd iulrm on the obverse. 

The goddess Nanaia, or Anaia, again, bears a close analogy in name and character 
to the Anaitis of the Greek, and the Anahid of the Persian, mythology ; that is, the 
planet Yenus, and one of the seven fires held sacred by the latter people. M. Guig- 
niaut’s remarks on the subject may he applied to the figure on our coin ; — “Le culte 
simple et pur du feu, dominant dans les premiers ages, se vit hientfit associor le culte 
des astres et surtout des plaiietes, . . . Les feux, les planetes, et les genies qui y 
president, sont au nomhre de sept, nomhre le plus sacre de tous chez les Perses ; mais 
trois, surtout, se rcpresentent sans cessccomme les plus anciennement reveres, —le feu 
des 6toiles ou la planete de Yenus, Anahid; — le feudu soleil, on feu Mihr ; — le leu de 
la foudre, ou feu Bersin, Jupiter. Le culte du feu Guschasp, ou d’ Anahid, figure 
comme un culte fort antique dans les livres Zends et dans le ‘Schah Nameh’, de memo 
que celui d’ Anaitis dans uue foule d’ auteurs Grecs depuis Herodote. ... Or Mitrfi 
(feminin de Mithras) et Anahid, on Anaitis, spnt uno seule et meme deesse, I’etoile du 
matin, genie femelle qui preside a Tamour, qui donne la lumiere, et qui dirige la 

- ^ ‘ Asiatic Besearches/ voL iii. p. 297 and 434, 

■ 2 t j^siatic Besearchcs/ yol, iv. p. 374. . 
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inarche liarmonieiise dcs astres aYCc ies sons’ de sa lyre, doiit ies rayons clu soieil for- 
iiiont les cordes.’ ^ : 

The object in the hand of our iS^'anaia (iig. 7, plate vii.) is not however a musical 
instrument, but rather a flower, or perhaps the mirror appertaining to Venus. 

The larger gold coin from Manikyhla has apparently an expanded form of the 
same name: it is read MANAOBAFO in page 94, but from the similarity of M and 
N in the corrupted Greek of the period in question, I entertain little doubt that the 
correct reading is NANAO (for mpaia)^ with some aflix or epithet, BA or BAFO or 
BAAO, which could only be made out by one acquainted with the Zend language. 

On the other hand, the horns of the moon projecting from the shoulders of this 
figure, assimilate it strongly to a drawing in Hyde’s ‘ Historia E-eligionis veterum 
Persarum,’ p. 114, of Malach-haai, to which also the last four letters of the inscrip- 
tion bear some resemblance. Malach-baal, or Eex-baal, is only another name for the 
sun. Those who incline to the latter interpretation will of course class this reverse 
with those of HAIOO, to Avhich I shall presently advert, 

A remarkable variation from the genuine Greek reading occurs in one of the speci- 
mens published by Colonel Tod in the ‘Transactions of the Eoyal Asiatic Society,’ 
vol. i. plate xii. fig. 14, on a coin of PAO KA . . . . {yripKi). The word IShanaia here 
, appears under the disguise of NANAO, and this is an important accession to our 
knowledge, both as showing that the Greek name corresponded to the vernacular, and 
as proving, from the Zend termination in cia, the link with the Sanskrit Andyasd. 

The second type of the Kanerkou reverse represents a male figure, dressed in a 
frock, trowsers, and hoots : he is in a graceful attitude, facing the left, with the 
right arm uplifted, and the left a-kimbo. He has a turban, and a ‘glory,’ which 
in some instances radiated. 

The designation on the higher class of this type is uniformly HAIOC, ‘the sun,’ 
and there can be no doubt, therefore, concerning its nature : moreover in the subse- 
quent series, wherein the Greek language is suspended and the letters only retained, 
a corresponding change is observed in the title, while the same dress of the ‘ regent 
of the sun’ is preserved, and enables us to identify him. 

The Eomans and Greeks, as we learn from Hyde, always dressed Mithra in the 
costume of a Persian king : thus on various sculptures inscribed ‘ Deo Mitlir^ Per- 
sarimi,’ ‘ visitor Mithra sen Sol, figurfi humanfi Eegis Persici, qui subijit taurum 
eumque eaicat necatque.’ ^ This very common attribute, of Mithra slaying the bull, 
which is supposed to typify the power of the sun subjecting the earth to the purposes 
of agriculture and vegetation, might lead to the conjecture that the figure on the 
reverse of the Kadpbises coin was also Mithra with his bull : the dress, however, is 
different ; neither is there any appearance of a sacrifice ; the reading of the Zend 
inscription can alone clear up this difficulty, and I will in a future plate collate all 
the inscriptions which are suffieientiy legible for the examination of the secretary of 
the Paris Asiatic Society, whoso researches in this language point him out as the 
most competent scholar to undertake the solution of the problem. 

In plate vii. (figs. 12 to 24). I have ongi-aved such of the substitutes for HAIOt.'J 

^ ‘Eeligions de TAntiqiiite,’ du Dr, Creuzeiypar Guigniaut, ii. 731, 

2 ‘Historia Eeligionis veterum Persarum,* 112.— The expression of Lucian, ‘m 
deorum consilio/ is also thus rendered by Gaigniaut;- — ‘Ce Mithras qui, vetude la 
chlamys ct pare de la tiare, ne salt pas dire un mot de Oreo an banquet de rOlympe, 
ct n’a pas mfiinc Tair dc comprendre quo I’ on ,boit le nectar a sa sante/ — ‘Eel. 
de TAiit.,’ 738. 
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ns are most distmet in my cabmet, beginning witb tbe well-developed characters of 
fig. 10. It recjuires no stretch of imagination to discover in the first six of thesCj the 
word MI©PA, written Ml©PO or MIOPO, according to the Zend pronunciation, 
JfiAw being the Sanskrit and Persian name for ‘ the sun.4 

Thus, when the reformation of the mint nomenclature was effected, hy the discon- 
tinuance of Greek appellations, we perceive that the vernacular words were simul- 
taneously introduced on both sides of the coin ; and the fortunate discovery of two 
coincy ent terms so familiar as helm and mihim or mithray adds corroboration to the 
identity of the titles of the monarch on the obverse, and his names, Kanerki and 
Kanerkou. 

The number of coins on which MIOPO appears is very great: it always accom- 
panies the PAG KA .... NHPKI form : (see Colonel Tod’s plate in the ^ Transac- 
tions of the Poyal Asiatic Society,’ vol. i. plate xii. fig, 11, in the Third Series : also 
fig. 12, which belongs to the sitting-figure type.) It is frequently fonlnd also on the 
elephant coin: (see fig. 12 of Tod, and fig. 31 of Wilson : ‘ Asiatic Eesearclies,’ xvii.) 
Figure 33, of my own plate vii., is a small copper coin from the Maniky^la tope in 
which it is also recognizable. I find it likewise on several of the sitting-figure coins, 
figs. 29 and 32, of plate vi. ; but what is of more consequence in our examinatiou of 
the Manikybla relics, it is discernible on the reverse of the small gold coin (plate vi. 
fig. 24), although I did not recognise the individual letters w^hen I penned the de- 
scription of it in page 102. 

As we proceed down lower in the list in plate vii., the purity of expression is 
altogether lost, and the word MIOPO degenerates into MAO or H AO, and MA or 
HA, for the M and H are with difficulty distinguished. Many of the coins, con- 
taining this form of the word, are complete, and seem to have borne no other 
letters. We might almost be tempted to discover in this expression another cog- 
nomen of the Sun or of Bacchus, I AO and I A, about which so much discussion 
appears in the works of the Fathers, on the Manichman heresy and the doctrines of 
the Magi in the third century. ^ The Greek mode of writing the word, to be sure, is 
different, but the pronunciation will be nearly alike, and as the word was of barbaric 
origin, (being taken from the Hebrew laho or Jehovah,) some latitude of orthography 
might he expected in places so distant. This is, however, but a vague hypothesis to 
account for the presence of a name in connection with a figure, which is known, from 
its identity with the HAIOC type of figure 8, to represent that deity. A multitude of 
symbols and names, under which the sun was worshipped or typified at the time that 
the Cliristian doctrines were spreading, and the old religions, as it were, breaking up 
and amalgamating in new groups, will he found enumerated in the learned work of 
Beausobre. The engraved stones, amulets, and talismans ascribed to the Gnostics 
and the followers of Basilides, etc., bear the names of lao, Adonai, Sabaoth, and 
Abraxas, all of which this author traces to divers attributes of the sun. But it is 

i “ II faut convenir aussi qu’ lao est un des noms que les Payens donnoient au 
Soleil, J’ai rapporte Toracle d’ Apollon de Glares, dans lequel Pluton, Jupiter, le 
Soleil et lao se partagent les saisons. Ces quatres divinites sont au fond la rneme ; 
Eis Zeus, €is A'^TjSj eis UXios, sis AiQPvcro^j c’est a dire, ‘Jupiter, Pluton, le Soleil et 
Bacchus sont la meme chose.’ Celui qne est nomme Dionysus dans ce dernier vers 
est le memo qui est nomme lao dans 1’ oracle, Maerobius rapporte nn autre oracle 
d’ Apollon, qui est conc;u en ces femes : rhv Travrwv warov 6^hp €}XIM€p 

‘Jo vous declare qu’Iao est le plus grand des dieux,’ Macrobe, bieninstruit de la 
thoologie payenne, assure qn* lao est le Soleih” — EUioire de Mmiiehee, . par De 
, Beausobre, tom, ii. p. 60. 
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impossible to pursue the subject into tbe endless iabyrintb of cabalistic mythology in 
which it is inyolved. That the image on our coins represents the sun or his priest is 
all I aim. to prove. 

There are two other forms of the inscription on this series which are more difficult 
to explain; many of the coins with the elephant obverse have, very legibly, the whole, 
or a part, of a word ending in A©PO ; in some it is as clearly MA0PO. 

Now, although both these words may be merely ignorant corruptions of the 
original form, Mithra, it is as well to state that they are both, independently, pure Zend 
words, and capable of interpretation, albeit more or less strained and unnatural, as 
epithets or mythological attributes of the sun, or, as we may conjecture, through that 
resplendent image, of Zoroaster, the son and manifest effulgence of the deity. 

Thus, in the last number of the ‘ J ournal Asiatique," in a learned essay on the 
origin of the word Africa, the Zend word athro is q^uoted as equivalent to the Greek 
alerjp^ the pure subtle spirit, or region of fire, or of the sun, very imperfectly expressed 
by our derivate rnthe}’. 

Of the word Mat/ira^ or MA0PO, we find a lucid explanation in M. Burnouf^s 
* Commentary on the Yaqm^ a part of the Vendidad-sadL In the passage where he 
analyses the Zend compound tammidthrahe^ ‘corps de la parole,^ mathra is thus 
shown to ho the equivalent of the Sanskrit word mantra : — “ II faut reconnaitre que 
cet adjectif est un compose possessif, et traduire ; ‘ eelui qui a la parole pour corps, 
celui dont la parole est le corps ; ’ et peutetre par extension : ‘ parole-faite corps, in- 
carnee.’ Cette interpretation ne saurait 6tre douteuse ; car le sens de tanu est bien 
fixe en Zend, e’est le Sanscrit ianu^ et le Persian tan^ * corps et celui de mdthra 
n'est pas raoins certain, puisque ce mot Zend ne differe de Sanskrit mantra que par 
r adoption de Vk qui aime a preceder th et les sifflantes, et par Taspiration du 
laquellc resulte de la rencontre de la dentale et de la liquide r” 

‘La parole’ is explained by M. Burnouf to signify ‘la parole d’Ormiizd,’ ‘ the 
word of God, or incarnation of the divinity,’ a title frequently used in the ‘ Zend- 
avesta,’ to designate Zoroaster {Zarathrtisfa), 

Thus, I have endeavoured to prove, that all this class of figures refer to the 
sun, under his various names and attributes : — ^the only exception I can adduce is in 
fig, 11 of plate vii., exhibiting tbe reverse of a copper Kanerki coin in very good 
preservation. The context of its long inscription has hitherto baffled my attempts at 
decyphering ; hut I am inclined to class it along with the NANAIA reverses, 

[ The reverse of this coin has since been held to present us 
with the figure of Sakya Muni, as he is conventionally repre- 
sented in Buddhist scul|)tures. Professor Wilson has con- 
tributed three coins of a similar character in Nos. 1, 2^ 
plate xiii. ^ Ariana Antiqua^’ p. 370, The incomplete state 
of the reverse legends did not enable him, however, to suggest 
any interpretation of their meaning. In 1845^ Major Cunning-^ 
ham published several coins of a cognate class : on one piece 
he detects the letters o boaa cam which he suggests may he 
intended for om boaa camana^ or Aim Buddha Srammia* 
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Anotlier coin supplies the characters o aao boa cama . . a, 
while the legend on our specimen. No. 11, is transcribed by 
him as oato bot cakana. Major Cunninghani concludes, By 
a comparison of the two legends, I am inclined to read them 
either as Aum Adi Buddha Sramana^ or simply as A 
Buddha Sr amafza .^^ — ^Journal of the Asiatic Society of Ben- 
gal/. 1845, p. 439.] 

Under the risk of being tedious, I have now gone tliroiigli the whole series of 
corrupted Greek coins connected with the Manikyala tope, and I trust that the result 
of my investigation will serve to throw some new light on the subject. I have ven- 
tured to give the appellation of ‘ Mithraic’ to the very numerous coins which have 
been proved to bear tbe effigy of the sun, for they afford the strongest evidence of the 
extension of the religion of Zoroaster in some parts of Bactria and the Panjhb at the 
time of its reassumption of consequence in Persia ; while the appearance of Krishna 
on the field at the same time proves the effort that was then afloat, as testified by the 
works of the Christians, to blend the mysteries of Magiism with the current religions 
of the day. I cannot conclude this branch of the Manikyhla investigation better 
than in tbe following extract from Moor’s ^ Hindu Pantheon:’ — “So grand a 
symbol of the deity as the sun ‘looking from his sole dominion like the God of this 
world,’ which to ignorant people must be his most glorious and natural type, will of 
course have attracted the earliest adoration, and where revelation was withheld, 
will almost necessarily have been the primary fount of idolatry and superstition. 
The investigators of ancient mythology accordingly trace to its prolific source, 
wherein they are melted and lost, almost every other mythological personage, who 
like his own light, diverge and radiate from his most glorious centre.” 


POSTSCRIPT ON THE IMAGE OF BEDDHA PROM KIbEL. 

The Buddha image represented in figure 1 of plate viii. is described in the 
proceedings of the Asiatic Society of the 6th of August, 1834, vol. iii., page 363. 

It was discovered by Dr. Gerard in the course of some excavations made by 
him in the ruins of an ancient town about two miles south-east of Kfibul, and near 
a modern village called Beni-7imdr, 

According to the description given by Moban Lfil, the image was not found in an 
insulated tope, hut in a mass of bricks and rubbish, which more resembled the ordi- 
nary ruins of a desolated town. After penetrating through a mound of such debris, 
a chamber of masonry was by accident found in entire preservation, the walls of 
which were ornamented with coloured stones and gilding ; and here the statue wfis 
discovered. It was evidently the ruin of some Buddha temple, or oratory in a private 
dwelling, that had been deserted on the demolition of the town. The sculpture itself 
has been partially mutilated, as if in a hurried manner, by striking off the heads of 
the figures with a hammer ; one only has escaped : the principal figure has lost the 
upper part of the head. This mode of desecration points to an irruption of Muham- 
madans in their first zeal for the destruction of graven idols. The faces at Bmdkn 
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are described by Lieut. Biirne.s to Lave been mutilated in a similar ivay, while tiie 
rest of the figures remain tolerably perfect. The town was probably plundered and 
destroyed, such of the Buddhist inhabitants as escaped taking refuge in the neigh- 
bouring hills, or in Tibet, where the religion of Buddha continued to fiourish. The 
age of the image, if this conjecture be well founded, -will be about ten centuries, 
falling far short of the antiquity of the topes themselves, and having no immediate 
connection with them, unless as proving the continued prevalence of the Buddha 
doctrines in Kabul to the latter period, a fact w^ll known from other sources. 

The lambent flame on the shoulders is a peculiarity not observed in any image or 
drawing of Buddha that I have seen. It- seems to denote a Mithraic tinge in the 
local faith. The solar disc or ^ glory ’ behind the figure is- a common appendage to 
sacred persons in every creed ; and the angels above, as well as the groups on either 
side, are of frequent occurrence. 
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INEGEMATIOK ON THE 
TOPES OP MANIETALA. 

By Gen. Cohet. 

We haye to tliank Captain Wade for procuring us the 
fay our of the following extract for insertion in the 
‘Journal.’ It continues our history of the opening of 
these monuments from the period to which it was brought 
up by Dr. Gerard’s notice of Dr. Martin Honigberger’s 
operations. We regret that M. Com-t had not seen what 
had afready appeared on the subject, as it would neces- 
sarily haye altered his yiews of the antiquity of the 
monument, if not of its origin. We hope to obtain a 
copy of the inscriptions, which will probably be in the 
same dialect of the Pehlyi as occurs on the cyhnders. 

** ManikyMa is the name of a small Tillage situated on the route leading from 
Attok to Labor. It is built on the ruins of a Yery ancient town of unknown origin. 
The geographical position of these ruins, and particularly the abundance of coins 
found among them, afford the presumption that this city must have been the capital 
of all the country between the Indus and the Hydaspes, a country which the ancients 
knew by the name of Taxiia, and of which frequent mention is made in the history of 
Alexander, 

“ There is at Manikyhla a vast and massive cupola of great antiquity. It is 
visible at a considerable distance, having a height of eighty feet, with three hundred 
and ten or three hundred and twenty of circumference. It is solidly built of quarried 
stones, with lime cement. The outer layer is of sandstone. In the interior, the 
masonry is of freestone (pierre de taille), mixed with sandstone (grbs) and granite ; 
but principally, with a shelly limestone (pierre de concretions), which by its porosity 
resembles stalactite. Age and exposure have so worn away the northern face of the 
edifice, that it is now easy to ascend to the summit, which could not have been done 
formerly, because there were no regular ! steps constructed on the exterior. Its 
architecture is simple, and offers nothing; worthy of much remark. Round the cir- 
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cumfereBcej near tlie base, is seen, in bas-relief, a range of small columns, the capitals 
of which appear to have been omamented with, ram’s heads (tetes de beliers). These 
ornaments are now scarcely perceptible on account of the wearing away of the sand- 
stone by time. I have remarked similar ornaments at a tank situated between 
Bimber and SarM-saidkbhd, on the road to Kashmir, and I remember observing the 
same kind of thing on the columns of the towns at Persepolis. 

This monument is in my opinion nothing more than a tomb of some ancient king 
of tbe country, or it may be the work of some conqueror from Persia or Bactria, who 
may have raised it in memory of some battle fought on the spot, intended to cover 
the remains of the warriors who fell in the combat. This last conjecture appears the 
more probable, seeing that similar cupolas are equally remarked in the district of 
E^wal Pindi, in the country of the Hazkris, which joins the former, at Peshdwar, 
in the Kbaibar hill, at Jalkhib^d, at Lagmkn, at Kkbul, and even, they say, at 
Bimi^in : — all of these places situated on the road leading from Persia, or Bactriana, 
into .Hindustan. I have moreover remarked, that the greater part of these cupolas 
are situated in passes difficult to get through, or at least in places w’ell adapted for a 
hostile encounter. One thing is certain, at any rate, namely, that they are all 
sepulchral tumuli ; for having myself opened several of these cupolas, I have found in 
most of them, little urns of bronze, or other metal, or of baked clay, containing 
funeral ashes, or the debris of human bones ; also jewels, and coins for the most part 
of Grseco-Scythic, or Graeco-Indian types. . , . . . 

“ Scattered over the site of the ruins of Maniky&,la are seen the remains of fifteen 
ether cupolas, smaller than the principal one just described. These I have lately 
been engaged in digging up, and they have furnished some very interesting discoveries. 
The excavation of a tope situated about a cannon-shot distant from the present village 
of Manikayla to the K.N.E. is particularly calculated to throw light upon these 
curious monuments of antiquity, since a part of the medals extracted from it bear 
genuine Latin characters, while others are of the Grseco-Scythic or Grasco-Indian 
type. Moreover, the stone which served as a covering to the niche which contained 
them, is sculptured all over with inscriptions in ah unknown character, and altogether 
dilferent from that of the coins ? 

“ This monument was in a thorough state of dilapidation, so much so as hardly to 
be distinguished from a natural mound; and it was only after having carefully 
examined , the contour of the foundation that I decided upon penetrating it. Its 
height might be sixty or seventy feet. I began by piercing it from above in the 
centre with a hole of twenty feet diameter. The materials extracted were chiefly 
a coarse concrete, extremely porous. The nature of the stone reminded me forcibly 
of the pyramids of Egypt, which are constructed of a lime-stone full of shell impres- 
sions (nummulitic limestone.) 

** In my first operations, I found, at the depth of three feet, a squared stone, on 
which were deposited four copper coins. Bolow this point, the work became 
extremely difficult, from the enormous size of the blocks of stone, which could hardly 
be removed through the nipper opening. At ten feet lower down, or at ten from the 
level of the ground, we met with a cell in the form of a rectangular parallelogram, 
built in a solid manner, with well dressed stones, firmly united with mortar. The 
four sides of the cell corresponded with the four cardinal points, and it was covered 
with a single massive stone. Having turned this over, I perceived that it was covered 
with inscriptions. [PI. ix.j 

In the centre of the hollow cell stood a capper urn, encircling which were placed 
gymmetricaiiy eight medals of the same metal, which W’cre completely corroded with 
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Yerdigris. The -am itself was carefully enveloped in a wrapper of white linen, 
tightly adhering to its surface, and which fell into shreds when I opened the urn. ^ 
The copper urn enclosed a smaller one of silver : the space between them being filled 
with a paste of the colour of raw umber (terre d’ ombre), in which the verdigris had 
begun to form. This pasty matter was light, without smell, and still wet. On 
hrealcing it, I discovered a thread of cotton gathered up into a knot (ramasse en uii 
seul point), and which was reduced to dust on handling it. When I attempted to 
remove the silver urn from within the outer cylinder, its bottom remained attached 
to the brown sediment, and I remarked that the silver was become quite brittle from 
age, crumbling into bits between the fingers. Within the silver urn was found one 
much smaller of gold, immersed in the same brown paste, in which were also con- 
tained seven silver medals, with Latin characters. The gold vessel enclosed four 
small coins of gold of the Grmco-Scythic or Grmco-Iudian type ; — also two precious 
stones and four pearls in a decayed state; the holes perforated in them prove them 
to have been the pendants of eannngs. 

From the position in which these several urns were found, an allusion was 
possibly intended to the ages of the world. The four gold coins were of far inferior 
fabrication to those of silver. The latter are worn as if they had been a long time 
in circulation. Whether they are Greek or Eoman, I cannot venture to afiirm. I 
would only remark, that if the Greeks before the reign of Philip used the Latin 
alphabet, it might be probable that they were Greek coins, and that they were 
brought into the country by tbe army of Alexander. If, on tbe contrary, they are 
Boman, they may be of the epochs when the kings of India sent embassies to the 
Bomaii emperors Augustus or Justinian. Or, it is possible that they were brought into 
the country through the ordinary channel of commerce by tbe Bed Sea.® .... 

am surprised that my friend General Yentura did not find an inscription on 
the stone in the principal deposit of the large tope. On my way to Peshfiwar, I 
lately visited tbe scene of his operations, and searched carefully among the ruins for 
any such, but without success,. This cupola was penetrated by him from above. 
When the cap was removed, a square shaft was found of twenty-one feet deep and 
twelve feet wide, well constructed of squared stones. On the floor of this chamber 
there w'erc two massive stones, between wbicb was deposited a square box (see page 
93). The floor itself was formed of two enormous stones, which were broken to 
pieces with some trouble before the digging could be continued below. The diffi- 
culties were much increased from this point by tbe frequent occurrence of large 
blocks of stone locked into the body of tbe masonry without mortar, which it was 
necessary to extract by the upper vent. At twenty-seven feet below the first stage, a 
second was met with, of a less perfect nature, wherein a second discovery was made ; 
below this, again, before reaching the ground, the most interesting discovery 
occurred. Hence the miners worked a conduit underground, on the side towards 
the village of Manikyala, which facilitated greatly the extraction of materials. This 
adit is now nearly closed up with rubbish, and can only be entered on all fours. 

*‘As the relies found in this cupola have been sent by my friend to the 
Asiatic Society of Calcutta, I refrain from any observations on them. I will only 
remark, that the emblem on tbe gold medals of Manikyala, as well as on those of my 

J The exterior of the copper cylinder of M, Yentura’s tope has the marks of a 
cloth wra;^per well defined on the corroded surface. — J. P, 

® ‘While correcting the press of this passage we are put in possession of M. 
Court's drawings of the coins, which, we will make the subject of a postscript.— J. l\ 
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topes, may be observed in Persia witli some slight difference, on the sciilptnrcs at 
Bisitun, near Kermaiisliab ; I think also, the same symbol exists at Persepolis. I 
can with confidence assert that the monogram exists on the bas-relief of the 
gate of the ancient castle of Shastar in Susiana. 

I liave observed that most of the cupolas of Manikyala are situated on the 
ridges of sandstone rock which cross up from the surface of the country. 

‘‘ The neighbourhood is generally strewed with ruins, and traces of a square 
building can generally be perceived, in the immediate vicinity, of similar construc- 
tion to that of a Persian caravanserai. If these monuments are the remains of 
temples, there can he no doubt that Maniky&.la must have been the principal seat of 
the religion of the country. The ruins of the town itself arc of very considerable 
extent: — everywhere, on digging, massive ivalls of solid stone and lime are met 
W’ith.” . . . . . , 


XOTE 0]sr THE corns DISCOYEEED BY M. COURT. 

[The illustrative plates of this article (xxiii. and xxiv., 
J ournal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal^* iii.), comprising badly- 
executed Calcutta lithographs of M. Court’s drawings, have 
been replaced in the present reprint by a new fac-simile of 
the Manikyala stone, taken from the original, and reduced 
copies of other interesting Arian inscriptions. The Indo- 
Scythian coins figured in the old plates have now become 
so common that it would be a waste of time to reproduce 
them, and in regard to the money of the ^ Roman families,’ 
their date is all that Indian numismatists need concern them- 
selves about,] 

Since the above paper went to press, I have received, 
through M. Meifredy, the drawings made by M. Courts 
of the several eoinSj and of the inscription alluded to 
in his remarks. The original drawings being destined 
for Paris, I have, with permission, had fao-similes 
lithographed of the whole, as they are of the highest 
importance towards the elucidation of the history of the 
ancient monum.ents at Manikyala. 

Plate xxxiv,, ^ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Ben- 
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gal,’ iii., figs. 1, 2, 3, aad 4, are tlie four corns found on 
the top of the large stone which served as a cover to the 
niche containing the principal deposit. These coins 
are already well known to us, the first being the com- 
mon copper coin of Kadphises (in this instance written 
KAA^icTC) : the other three being of kanhpki. The reverses 
on the latter coins are, however, different from those 
described in my paper on the subject (page 131 : the 
running or dancing figure of fig. 2, has occurred but 
rarely, among the coins heretofore collected, in com- 
parison with the more common device of Mithra or 
Nanaia ; and where it does, the name is less distinct. 
The reverse of figs. 3 and 4, is evidently the same per- 
sonage as is represented on Gen. Ventura’s gold coin, 
standing in lieu of being seated; and my conjecture, 
that this figure had four arms, is now substantially 
confirmed. 

The name is distinctly composed of the four letters 
oKPo, which I imagine may be the corresponding word in 
Zend for the Sanskrit a common appellation of 

Surya, or the Sun. The Hindu image of this deity is in 
fact represented with four arms, and is often accompanied 
with a moon rising behind the shoulders, just as was 
depicted on the Ventura gold coin.* IVe can have little 
doubt, therefore, that in this device we behold the sub- 
stitution of the Hindu form of the solar divinity for the 
Persian effigy of Mithra. 

Plate xxxiii., * Journal of the Asiatic Society of Ben- 
gal,’ iii, fig. 6, is stated by M. Court to be a precise 

^ See plate Ixxxix. of Moor's ‘ Pantlieon/ 
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copy of the inscription found on the lower surface of the 
large slah of stone. This is doubtless the most yaluable 
and important of his disco veiies ; for it will inform us 
of the precise nature and object of the monument in 
question. Although my progress in decyphering the 
character in which it is written, of which I hope shortly 
to render an account, does not yet enable me to transcribe 
the whole, still I see very distinctly in the second line 
the word maliMoy ‘king,’ in the very same characters that 
occur on the reverse of so many of the Bactrian coins. 
This so far throws light upon the subject that it connects 
the monument with royalty, and prepares us to lean more 
favourably to the hypothesis advanced by all those who 
have been engaged in opening the topes, and supported 
by all the traditions of the country, that they are the 
sepulchral monuments of kings. I shall have to recm' to 
this question presently in speaking of the liquid contents 
of the metal cylinders. 

[ James Prinsep subsequently secured a very perfect im- 
pression of this inscription, which he seems to have been 
occupied upon shortly previous to his final departure from 
India. The study thus left incomplete has been published by 
his brother, Mr. H. T. Prinsep, in his ' Note on the Historical 
Eesults deducible from Eecent Discoveries in Afghanistan,” 
together with a greatly improved copy of the inscription itself. 
James Prinsep had so far advanced upon his previous reading, 
as to define correctly the greater part of the name of the 
monarch, viz., ‘Kaneshsm,’ and to offer a conjectural inter- 
pretation of the date as cxx. = 120 ? 

Major Cunningham, in his book on the Bhilsa Topes, 

' [PubEshed by W. H. ABen and Co., London, 1844.] 
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affirmSj, tliat lie has 'been able to read with certainty the 
name of Maharaja Kanishka, of the Gushang tribe and, 
in a subsequent papery he develops his proposed translation 
still more distinctly to the following effect. In the year 
446, in the reign of Kanishka, Maharaja of the Gushang 
(tribe), the Satrap Gaiidapliuka erected a tope (for what 
purpose I have not been able to decipher).’ I cannot 
altogether concur in Major Cunningham’s readings, though 
many of them seem good and valid ; the titles of both Maha- 
raja and Satrap are clear ; the king’s name I render 
Kamshshma. I can discover no trace of a second W k. The 
duplication of the M $h is doubtful, but it ofiers beyond all 
question the preferahle reading. The outline of the final 
is also imperfect, and the letter might with equal propriety 
be restored as T r or rf t. However, there is nothing in these 
modifications in the Arian orthography of the name that need 
prevent our recognising its identity with the Greek kanhpki, 
the Kashmiri ^ Kanishka^ the Chinese Kia-ni-sse-kuiy^ 
or the Arabic The Satrap’s name is clearly different 

from that on the brass casket from the larger tope. The 
similarity of the designation to the 

of the Yusufzai inscription® (pL x. ii.) is interesting. 

The ascertainment of the date 'would indeed be a gain for 
history, but, for the present, I must take leave to doubt Major 
Cunningham’s pownr of interpretation, as well as to distrust 
his method of applying the figures, even admitting them to be 
correctly defined."^ 

Plate ix. will, I think, be found to exhibit a fiiir copy of 

1 [‘ Bliilsa Topes,* i?. 129:] 

2 h Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ 1854, p. 702.] 

® “E'^jh-TarangiiiL] 

^ 'Hiouen-Thsang (Julien).] 

5 'Albirhnl (Reinaud),] 

« [See also < Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal/ vii. of 1854, p. 705.] 

The date of the former inscription I have read as 446, on the authority of a 
stone slab in my own possession, whien gives in regular order the nine numerals of 
as early a period as the Bkh coins of the Satraps of Saurhshtra. The date I would 
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the writing on the slab discoYered in the lesser Manikyala 
tope by M. Court. The state of the stone itself is not very 
faYourable for the obtainnient of an exact fac-simile^ as it 
would seem that the inscription must have been originally 
engraved on a badly-prepared and uneven surface | and time 
and circumstances have necessarily still further damaged its 
legibility. I must frankly add^ that my transcript (for it 
pretends to be nothing else) has been made under other dis- 
advantages; first, of a limited time for the verification of the 
minor details, and secondly, of the unfavourable position in 
which the stone is fixed. As respects the transliteration into 
modern Devanagaii, seeing the scanty aid it affords towards 
any linguistic explanation, I almost hesitate to make it public ; 
but as it claims to do no more than give conjectural render- 
ings of each letter, it may perchance serve as a basis for 
future and more successful tentative readings. 

TEANSCEIPT OF THE MANIKYALA INSCEIPTION. 

(Plate ix.) 

Line 1. 

Possible takiaxis. ^ 

2. ^ XX 3 ^ 


refer to the Buddhist era of the Nirvtina of Shhya Sinha, not as now estahlished, in 
543 B.C., hut as generally believed in by the early Buddhists for a period of several 
centuries/’ 477 b.o.] p. 704, 

Major Cunningham adds, in a note : 

In 1852, 1 discovered that these numeral figures, from 5 to 9, were the initial 
letters of their I'asMu names in Ariam-Tdll Thus 5 is represented by p for 

pinz; 6 by Bp for spag ; 7 hy a for am; 8 bjr th for the a having been already 
used^for 7 ; and 9 by for nah. Even the 4 is a <j/ 4, but as the JFasktu word is JSalor^ 
this form must have been derived from India. The first four figures are given in two 
distinct forms, the second set being the older,” etc. 

I have already stated some of my reasons for objecting to this theory {‘ Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vii./ of 1855^ p. 556}. I now await the publication of 
further details concerning this singular stone, which has guided the author to the 
discovery of the enigma of the Baetrian system of numeration. I must add, hovrever, 
that if the language of these inscriptions proves to, be Pashtii— which is more 
than doubtful— the difficulty of admitting the figures to have a like derivation is, so 
fiir, removed !] . , , - 
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The same plate (xxxiii., ‘Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal,’ toL iii.) represents (reduced one- 
third) the position of the three cylinders, or urns, of 
gold, silver, and copper, as they stood in the niche of 
the under stone, surrounded hy eight coins of copper, 
arranged in the direction: of the cardinal points. The 
coins are mostly corroded, but they can all be recognised 
as belonging to Kadphises ^d Kanerkos. Big. 12, the 
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one differing from the ordinary coins of this group, — 
bearing on the obverse the head of a king, with Greek 
legend, and on the reverse a standing figure of Hercules 
with his club, surrounded by a Pehlvi inscription, — I 
know from other samples in my possession to belong to a 
monarch sometimes designated eos, while on others of 
his coins he is distinctly entitled kaa^ic. . . I have no 
hesitation therefore in ascribing this variety also to a 
monarch of the same family, pCadaphes, pLx^dii., infrU?^ 

The contents of the several cylinders of M. Court’s 
tope were, beyond aU comparison, the richest and most 
curious hitherto met with. The large tope gave M, 
Ventura only two gold coins ; that opened by M, Honig- 
berger, presented only one gold medal of Kadphises. 
Here, on the contrary, we have no less than four native 
gold coins, (see pi, xxxiv., ‘Journal of the Asiatic So- 
ciety of Bengal,’ iii.,) in excellent preservation, in the 
gold mn ; and seven silver coins in the silver envelope : 
with this further peculiarity in the latter, that they are 
aU of foreign origin. 

The four gold coins are of a device familiar to us : 
they bear the legible inscription, in corrujpt Greek, 
PAo NANO PAo KANHPKi KoPANo, wMch I havo dcscribcd in my 
former notice. The figures on the reverse of the three 
first are of the Hindu cast, having four arms, with the 
epigraphe okpo (the Sun) ; they agree with that of the 
copper coins described in the preceding page. The last, 
figure 18, bears the title a©po, a supposed epithet of the 
Sun ; for an explanation of which see p. 135.’ 

1 In. a pamplilet just received from Paris, .entitled Observations sur la partie de 
la Grammaire Comparative de M. P, Bopp, qui se rapporte a la langue Zende,” par 
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The silver coins are entitled to a mimite and indi- 
vidual examination ; for, from the first glance, they are 
seen to belong to the medaUic history of Eome, of which 
the most ample and elaborate catalogues and designs are 
at hand to facilitate their exact determination. 

Pig* 19 is a silver denarius of Mark Antony, struck lie -was 
a meoikcr of the celebrated triumvirate, charged with the eastern por- 
tion of the empire. It agrees with the description of a coin in Yaillant, 
ii., p. 9. 

Obvesse.— ANTOXIYB, III. YIE. E. P. C. {Trnmmr Reipnh 
Uem tomtititmifB), Device, a radiated head of the sun, supposed to be 
the same as the Egyptian Osiris. 

Eeveesb, — ^The head of Antony, behind which the Ukms, or crook, 
denoting him to hold the priestly office of augur. 

[Antonia family, see Eiccio, tab. iv., fig. S5. Eaoiil-Eo- 
chette, ^ A.B. (A.U.O.) 711/ Journal des Samiits^ 18S6, p. 74.] 

Pio. 20. — A silver denarius, recognised to belong to Julius Csesm, 
from the features, the inscription, and the peculiar device on the 
reverse. It corresponds with one described by Yaillant, ii., 1. 

Ob^'bese. — ^T he head of Csesar, behind which a star. Medals of this 
kind were struck by Agrippa, Antony, and others, in honour of Csesar, 
after his death ; the star alludes to his divine apotheosis : the letters 
CAESAE.. . remain distinct. 

Eevebse. — The group (of the axe, fasces, etc.) entitled in Latin, 

^ Orbis, sccuris, manus junctm, caduceus, et fasces,’ and supposed to 
designate the extended empire, the religion, concord, peace, and justice 
of the emperor. 

[ Julia family, Eiccio, xxiii., 81. Eaoul-Eochette, between 
A.E. 694aiid704.’] 

Pig. 21. — This I imagine to be a coin of Augustus Caesar, although 
it does not precisely agree with any published medal of that emperor. 

M. Eug&ne Burnouf, p. 7, I find the very two words alluded to in p. ISd, fortui- 
tously occurring to rectify my conjectures as to their import— is translated 
^ au feu,' and is evidently an inflected case of our word athro, which is thus proved to 
sigm:ty simply fen, ‘fire,* {dtars, ‘le fen,* while a little further, we find 

the words “sifontrouve une fois ddns le-Tendidad-Sade, maithra pour mithra, o’est 
nne faute du manuscript, qne 1* accord des ahtresxoplos suffit pour faire aper^evoir.*'— - 
May not the same remark apply to the i^orance of the die-engravers in writing 
MA^FO'for mmm '• [ "Ua- 
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Obveese.—. .YEYS. IIIVIB.. Two juv^enile Beads, probably of 
Gains and Lucius. Tbe circumscribing legend may be either of 
Mescinius Eufus, a magistrate, (Yaill. ii., p. 23,) or of Plotius Eufus, 
mint master, (Yaill. ii. 4,) the only two persons (being at the same 
time trinmTirs) recorded whose names terminate in . . YEYS. 

Betekse. — A. female figure holding probably a spear in the left 
hand. The few letters legible seem to form part of the usual inscrip- 
tion on the coins of Augustus. CAESAB DIYI E. {Augustus Cmar 
dm Julii films) . 

[ Oordia family, Eiccio^xiy., 1. Kaoul-Rochette, 705/] 

Eio. 22.— The helmeted figure on this coin, and the unintelligible 
inscription on the reverse, lead me to ascribe it to the age of the 
Emperor Constantine, although I can find none in Bandurins or 
Yaillant, with which it exactly agrees. 

Obyeese. — ^A head facing the left, with a handsome helmet. 

Eeveese. — ^T wo combatants, one clad as a Roman, the other as a 
German (?) a fallen warrior between the two. Beneath, the letters 
QIEBMM. 

[Minucia family, Riccio, xxxiiL, 7, Raoul-Rochette, 

^ about A.E. 680.’ ] 

The remaining three silver coins are in too imperfect 
a state to be identified: the first, fig. 23, bears the final 
letters of the word CAESAEI8, The last, fig, 26, has a 
female head with a mural crown, which may belong to a 
Greek city, 

[23, Accoleia family, Eiccio i., 1, Eaoul-Eochette, ^subse- 
quent to 710 A.E. up to 7£0.’ 24. Julia family, Eiccio, xxii., 4 ,* 
25. Furia family, Eiccio, xxi., 8. Eaoul-Eochette, ^ A.E. 686/ ^ 
The exact definition of the dates of some of these coins is not 
without its difficulties, but it may be sufficient to say, that the 

1 [Lieut. Alexander Cunningham seems to have commenced his numismatic 
authorship by certain emendations of Prinsep^s assignments of these pieces. He can 
hardly be congratulated on the success of bis initial etfort at correcting others, if the 
following criticism of M. Baoul Pochette upon this, his first exercitation, be just. — 

‘ Jc n’ai pas du fiiire mention dcs pretcnducs rectifications do M. Cunningham 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal/ iii., 635, 637.) qui n’ont fait qu’ajouter 
de nouvellos erreurs. ‘ Journal des Savants/ 1,836, p. 74.*] 
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best and most recent antborities' limit tbe issue of tbe latest 
of tbese pieces to B.c. 43.] 

Hotr or wby these coins came to be selected for 
burial with the local coins of the Indo-Scythic monarch, 
it is impossible now to conjecture; and it is certainly 
a most curious fact, that while in the neighbouring 
monument, the foreign coins consisted solely of those of 
the Sassanian dynasty of Persia, these should be entirely 
wanting here, and should be replaced by coins of Pome, 
many of which must have been regarded as antiques 
at the time, if I have been right in attributing the 
fourth of the list to Constantine. Such an assumption 
indeed removes all difidculties regarding the date, and 
brings about a near accordance with the reign of 
Shapur II. of Persia, in the middle of the fourth 
century, the date already assigned to the principal 
tope from the presence of that sovereign’s coins. We 
may therefore now look upon the epoch of the Hindu 
or Indo-Scythian Eao Kanerki, as established from these 
two concurring evidences, and it may serve as a fixed 
point whence to trace back the line of strange names 
of other equally unknown and obscure monarohs, whose 
names are now daily coming to light through the medium 
of these coins, until they fall in with the well-known 
kings of the Bactrian provinces. 


I insert a postcript to this article for the purpose of 
noticing a very important paragraph in the second 

^ [Piccio, Naples, 1S43 ; also H, Cohon, ‘ Mosinaios dc ia Eepublxquo Romaitic/ 
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volume of Marsden’s 1 Numismata Orientalia/ materially 
affecting tlie antiquity of tiie Man&yala monument. 

It will be remembered, that the Sassanian coins depo- 
sited there were aU of that species distinguished by an 
ornament of two wings upon the head-dress, and that I 
assigned them, on the authority of Ker Porter, and for 
other reasons which appeared conclusive, to Shapur II., 
A.D. 310-380. There was also on some of them a 
curious cypher, {vide plate v.) which seemed to defy 
scrutiny. 

It seems that Mr. Marsden, on the authority of Sir 
William Ouseley, backed by the Baron de Sacy, attri- 
butes all this class of coins to Khosru-parvi'z, a.d. 589, 
the Zend word Hoslui (for Khosru) being stated to exist 
on many of them. They have also a cypher somewhat 
resembling the above. 

A multitude of these coins have also been discovered 
bearing Arabic names, Omar, Said, Harir [Hani], etc., 
in addition to their usual inscription, and the fact had 
been explained by M. Proehn of the Petersburg Aca- 
demy,* by extracts from history, proving that the early 
Muhammadan conquerors of Persia retained the national 
coinage xmtil 75-76, a.h., when the Khalifs ’Abd-ul 
Ma lik , and Hajjaj substituted their Cufilc coin. Makrizi, 
in particular, makes the following decisive assertion : 

‘ Omar caused dirhams to be struck with the same im- 
pressions as were m use under the Ehosroes, md of the 
same form, with the addition only of certain Arabic ^ 
sentences upon some, and upon others the name of the 

1 This circumstance was pointed out to me hy €apt. , Jenkins, as noticed on the 
cover of the last ^ Journal.* 
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Khalif.’ The curious cypher ahoTe alluded to, is accord- 
ingly set down by the Baron de Sacy as Arabic, and he 
reads it, i— The form in the original is a 
little different from our Manikyala type, the termina- 
tion of the first cypher having an opposite curvature 
[ . . afaud]. In this form it might possibly be 
read JSafaj, although, as Mr, Marsden remarks, it is 
diflS.cult to discover hin Yusuf m the contest : — ^but if the 
flourish upon the Manikyala coin is supposed to be 
identical with this, the interpretation is at onceover- 
turned ; for it is no longer possible to construe even the 
first cypher into Hajaj in accordance with the Baron de 
Sacy’s reading. 

Be this as it may, the undoubted Ajmbic names and 
sentences upon so many of the winged-eap Sassanian 
coins, tend strongly to unsettle the date I had assumed, 
on the authority of these coins alone, for the Manikyala 
tope ; and to bring their construction down into the 
seventh century. But here again an additional difficulty 
arises with regard to the Eoman coins just discovered by 
M. Court. Is it likely that, in a distant and semi- 
barbarous country, coins seven hundred years old, 
should have been preserved and selected for biirial in a 
shrine or tomb then erected ? 

The more we endeavour to examine the subject, the 
more difficulties and perplexities seem to arise around 
us; but it is only by brmging every circumstance for- 
ward that we can hope to arrive at last at any satisfactory 
conclusion. The two corns published in plate vi. will 
doubtless be considered of great interest by the illustra- 
tors of the Sassanian dynasty in Europe — ^they may 
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destroy a faToiulte theory with them, as their evidence 
of the Arabic names tends to shake our deductions here ; 
but we shall both be the gainers in the end, and 
a section of history at present obscure will be materially 
enlightened by the collation of independent interpre- 
tations. 

NOTE ON THE BEOVN LiaiHD CONTAINED IN THE 
CYLINDEES EEOM MANIKTALA. 

The important discovery made known by M. Court, in the memoir just read, of 
another metallic vessel or urn filled with brown liquid evidently analogous to that 
found by Gen. Yentura in the great tope of Manikyhla, reminds me that 1 have 
not yet communicated the results of my examination of this curious liquid. 1 
will now proceed to supply this omission, referring to p. 92 of the present volume, 
and to plate vi., for the particulars of its preservation, and of the vessels containing 
it. It now appears certain that the liquid was originally deposited in these recep- 
tacles, for had it permeated from the superincumbent structure, it would have filled 
the stone recess as well as the urn, whereas M. Court particularly describes the 
former as empty and dry. 

■When the Manikyfila relics reached Calcutta, the liquid in the outer copper 
vessel was nearly dried up, and the sediment had the form of a dark brown 
pulverulent crust, adhering to the inner surface of the vessels. It was washed out 
with distilled water, and preserved in glass stoppered bottles, in which, after several 
months, the greater part fell to the bottom, but the liquid remained still of a deep 
brown, and passed the filter of the same colour. 

The liquid of the inner, or brass cylinder, having the consistence of wet mud, was 
bottled ofi^ separately. 

1. In the innermost or gold cylinder, which rested in an oblique position in tho 
brass case, a deposit of the brown matter had in the course of ages consolidated in the 
lowermost corner, differing from that formed by the rapid drying, in being very 
hard and of a shining vitreous or resinous lustre on fi-acture. It enclosed fragments 
of the glass (or mnbre hrise^ of M, Yentura) (fig. 22, a, b, c, d,) and when detached 
from the larger pieces of them, possessed the following properties : — 

Specific gravity, 1.92. 

100 parts heated in a test tube gave off moisture, and a minute portion 


of empyreumatic oil 20.0 

Tho ro.sidue, heated red, lost of carbonaceous matter 4.0 

It then fused under the blow-pipe into a parti-coloured slag, which, 
pounded and divested in nitric acid, yielded of phos|>hate of lime Q) 

tainted slightly by oxide of copper 12.0 

The silicious or glassy residue, unexamined, weighed 64.6 
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2. The brown paste itself was next submitted to examination. . . . Without 

entering into details^ the results of the analysis were as follows ; 

Empyreimatic oil, passed off through acid 22.0 

Ammonia and water 19.0 

Carbon, burnt off............... 18.0 

Silicious insoluble portion of ash 9.0 

Phosphate of lime iO.O 

Oxide of copper, and what remained in the ammonia 22.0 


100.0 

S. A separate examination of a few of the nnmerons yellow transparent frag- 
ments, which filled the inner cylinder, was then undertaken, principally with a view 
to determine whether they were of a crystalline nature, or simply glass; their 
behaviour under ignition having already convinced me that they were not ambre 
brise,*’ as supposed by M. Ventura. , . . . . 

Prom the preceding rough analysis it is clear that the fragments are of a virtrcous 
nature, and it seems probable that pieces of glass were fraudulently introduced into 
the cylinder, in lien of some precious stones, which the pious founder may have 
intended to deposit with the other contents of the monument. 

It remains to offer a few remarks upon the nature of these curious monuments, of 
which two opposite theories seem to have been broached. The opinion of the 
inhabitants of the country, as reported by all onr observers, is, that they are the 
tombs of ancient kings : — that of Professor Wilson, Mr. Hodgson, and other orien- 
talists, that they are Pehgopes or Buddha mausolca, containing relics of, or offerings 
to, Buddha or Shkya. 

These two theories however may, I think, be reconciled in a very simple manner. 

Are not D^hgopcs, or Chaityas, in many instances at least, shrines built over the 
remains of persons of the Buddha faith, and consecrated to their saint > If so, we 
have but to suppose the rulers of the Panjab, at the period of the erection of the topes 
before us, to have been of this religion, and the desired amalgamation of opinions is 
effected. My friend M. Csoma de Horos, in reply to my interrogation on the subject, 
expressly treats them as mausolea of the dead, and thus describes the objects con- 
tained in the modern Dehgopes of Tibet : — 

The ashes of the burnt bones of the deceased person being mixed with clay, and 
with some other things, (sometimes with powdered jewels or other precious things,) 
worked into a sort of dough, being put into moulds, are formed into little images, 
called tsha^ isim, and then deposited in small pyramidal buildings, or shrines, 
(s. chaiUja^ tib. mehhcd-itcn^ xulg. chorten^) without any great ceremony, and with- 
out anything precious iu addition.” 

Suck being the custom with the remains of ordinary persons at the present day, 
we can easily conceive that the quality of the caskets intended to contain the ashes of 
princes or priests in the Nourishing era of their faith, would be of a superior descrip- 
tion, and that coins and other precious substances would in some instances be added. 
In the Manikyala cylinder, the pounded gritty substance contained in the brown 
paste was evidently such as M. Csoma describes : the larger fragments of glass were, 
as before surmised, substitutes for precious stones, and the brown paste itself is to all 
appearance compounded of various vegetable matters now decomposed and car- 
bonized, mixed up with a portion of the ashes of the deceased, as evinced from the 
presence of ammonia and pho.sphate of lime. 

There is much similarity between these mounds, sometimes of masonry and some- 
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times of roiigli stones and earth, and the remains described by Mr, J, Babington, 
under the name of ^ Pandor Hiilis,’ in the third volume of the Bombay Transactions. 
Those erections are also of two kinds : one a mere enclosure of stones, surmounted 
by a circular stone of an umbrella-shape, and thence called a ‘Topi Kul’ ; the other, 
formed of a pit below the surface, in which a large jar is placed : the mouth of the 
pit being covered over with a large circular stone, the earth and grass of which give 
it the appearance of a tumulus or barrow : this species is denominated ‘ Kodey Ivul,’ 
and it always contains human bones in a more or less perfect state, besides urns, arras, 
implements, and heads of various shapes, colours, and matenals.i Mr. Wilson 
attributes these monuments to a very ancient Hindd practice of collecting and bury- 
ing the ashes and bones of their dead, in places where no sacred stream was at hand, 
into which they might he committed. He quotes in support of this hypothesis, the 
followiug passage from Mr. H. T. Colehrookc’s ‘ Essay on the Funeral Ceremonies 
of the IlindCis," in the seventh volume of the ‘ Asiatic Eesearclies.' 

“ Using a branch of Sami, and another of Palasa, instead of tongs, the son or 
the nearest relation first draws out from the ashes the bones of the head, and 
afterwards the other bones successively, sprinkles them with perfumed liquids, and 
with clarified butter, made of cow's milk, and puts them into a casket made of tlio 
leaves of the Palasa. This he places in a new earthen vessel, covers it with a lid, 
and ties it up with a thread. Choosing some clear spot, where encroachments of 
the river are not to bo apprehended, lie digs a very deep hole, ‘and spreads the Cusa 
grass at the bottom of it, and over the grass a piece of yellow cloth. He places 
thereon the earthen vessel containing the hones of the deceased, covers it with a 
lump of mud, moss, and thorns, and plants a tree in the excavation, or raises a 
mound of masonry." 

This is precisely the Kodey Kill ; and the same authority helps us to an explana- 
tion of the Topi Kul, in which no hones are found. 

“ To cover the spot where the funeral pile stood, a tree should he planted or a 
mound of masonry he raised." 

“The one," says Prof. Wilson, “ commemorates the cremation, and is consequently 
nothing more than a pile of stones : the other inurns the ashes of the dead, and 
consequently contains the frail and crumbling reliques of mortality." 

The curious circumstance noticed by M. Court of the eight coins symmetrically 
arranged around the central casket, calls to mind that part of the ceremony described 
in the passage immediately preceding the foregoing extract from Mr. Oolehrooke’s 
‘ Essay.’ 

“ The son or nearest relation repairs to the cemetery, carrying eight vessels filled 
with various flowers, roots, and similar things. Ho walks round the enclosure 
containing the funeral pile, with his right side towards it, successively depositing at 
the four gates or entrances of it, beginning with the north gate, two vessels contain- 
ing each eight different things, with this prayer, ‘ May the adorable and eternal gods, 
who arc present in the cemetery, accept from us this eight-fold unperisbable 
oblation : may they convey the deceased to pleasing and eternal abodes, and grant to 
us life, health, and perfect ease. This eight-fold oblation is offered to Siva and 
other deities : salutation to them,’ " ^ 

Although the foregoing extracts refer to the ceremonial of the orthodox Hindds, 
they may probably represent the general features also of a Buddha funeral j for the 

' ‘ Oriental Magazine,’ i. p. 25. 

2 ‘ Asiatic Researches,’ vii. 255. 
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Buddliists agree witli tliem. in ‘biirmEg their dead , and in afterwards consigning the 
ashes and bones to some dnrable mausoleum. Dr, Hamilton informs us that the 
remains of priests in Ava, after cremation, are preserved in monuments,^ and Mr. 
Duncan describes a marble nrn dug up among the Buddhist ruins at Sarnath, near 
Benhres, which contains few human hones, together with some decayed pearls, 
gold leaves, and other jewels of no value,’ just of the same nature as those discovered 
in the Panj^b, There was also a similar precaution of enclosing the more precious 
urn in one of coarser material, (in this case of stone,) in order more effectually to 
insure its preservation. That the bones at Sarnath, belonged to a votary of Buddha 
was confirmed by a small image of Buddha discovered close by, and by the purport of 
the inscription accompanying it.® 

Prom consideration of these circumstances, therefore, in conjunction with the 
decided opinion of ail those who have recently been engaged in the examination of 
the Panjhh and Kfihul topes, the hypothesis of their being the consecrated tombs of 
a race of princes, or of persons of distinction, rather than mere shrines erected as 
objects of worship, or for the deposit of some holy relic ; seems both natural and 
probable ; or rather the two objects, of a memorial to the dead, and honour to the 
deity, seem to have been combined in the meritorious erection of these curious 
monuments, 

I cannot omit noticing in this place, one of those singular coincidences which 
often serve to throw light upon one’s studies. While our enterprising friends have 
been engaged in opening the ancient topes of Upper India, the antiquaries of 
England have been at work at some ancient Eoman tumuli or hanws in Essex. 
Without intending to draw any conclusions from the facts elicited in the course of 
their labours, it is impossible to read the pages of the ‘ Archseologia’ (1834, vol. xxv.) 
without being struck with the similarity of customs prevailing in such distant 
localities, pointing as they do towards a confirmation of the many other proofs of the 
identity of origin of the Eoman and the Hindd systems. 

The sepulchral tumuli of Essex contained, Hke those of the Panj&b, various 
bronze urns, enclosing fragments of burnt hones, glass, coins, and even the brown 
liquid itself! The liquid is described as being in some cases ‘ of a light yellow, in 
others of a dark hrovui,’ of wMch colour was also an incrustation about the exterior 
of the vessels. Professor Paraday, who examined the liquids, supposes that the water 
was not origiiially placed in the nms ; hut that it came over by a species of distilla- 
tion into the empty space of the vases, on the alternate heating and cooling of the air 
contained in them. The researches of MM. Ventura and Court may give reasons 
for thinking the contrary. 

The deposit on the side of the largo vase was a fiea-hrown powder, contain- 
ing a few white specks. It was combustible mth a very feeble flame, burning like 
ill-made tinder or charred matter. It left a little pale light ash, containing car- 
bonated alkali, carbonate of lime, and a little insoluble earth. This substance gave no 
trace of ammonia by heat. It is probably the result left upon the decay of organic 
matter, hut of what nature, or in what situation that may have been, I cannot say. 

^‘The liquor was a dilute solution of the same kind of matter, (4.2 grains to a 

^ ‘Transactions of the Eoyal Asiatic Society,’ ii., p. 46. 

® The square chamber without door or Other opening discovered in digging the 
mins at Buddha Gaya, and supposed by Dr, Hamilton to be a tomb, resembles the 
square ornamented chamber penetrated by, Dr. Gerard near Kfibul, where he found 
iTuao'ft of Buddha, described at page 136 of the present volume. 
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fluid ounce :) tMs when dried aad heated, did yield a little ammonia ; it Idockened, 
blit (hd not burn visibly. 

A third bottle was found to contain a fatty substance like stearic acid, molting 
under 212®, burning with a bright flame, and leaving little asli. It was dark-bYo^s^l 
on the exterior, and yellowish and semi-transparent in the middle : the hrown 
colouring matter was separated by dissolving the fat in alcohol— it was supijosed to 
he the residue of albuminous or gelatinous matter, but it yielded no trace of 
ammonia.*’ 

Mr. Cage, the author of this description, imagines the liquid to have been lustral 
water, poured in at the time of depositing the bones and funeral ashes. The pieces 
of fused glass adhering to the burnt bones, and the liquid, recalled to himYirgirs 
description of the funeral pile of Misenus. 

— Congesta cremantur 
Thiu’ea dona, dapes, fiiso crateres olivo. 

Postquam collapsi cineres et flamma quievit, 

Eeliquias vino et hibulam lav^re favillam : 

Ossaque lecta cado texit Ohorinfeus aheno. 

The dark-brown incrusted powder of the outside of the urn -was in the same 
manner referred to a decayed wreath of yew, or other dark vegetable, depicted in 
thelines— ' 

— - Oui firondibus atris 
Intexunt latera et ferales ante cupressos 
■ Oonstituunt, Mneid^ %16. 

The offerings at funeral sacrifices among the Eomans consisted of milk, wine, 
blood, and such other mtmeo'a as were supposed to he grateful to the deceased : — 
money was nsnally added to defray the charges of Charon’s ferry. 

The reader may compare this description with the extracts from Golebrooke, 
before given, and draw his own conclusions. 


As the opinions of all those who have visited the countries where these monu- 
ments lie, are particularly deserving of attention, I cannot resist the temptation of 
extracting a paragraph concerning them from the ^Manuscript Journal’ of Mr. 
Treheck, the companion of Mr, Moorcroft, now in my hands for transmission to 
Europe. These travellers, it will be seen, visited the spot where Mr. Masson has 
lately been so actively engaged. They procured some of the coins now so common to 
us, and they had received from native tradition the same account of the contents of 
tlie topes which has now been confirmed hy direct examination. 

“ On the evening when we were encamped at SuitS^npur, Mr. Moorcroft, in the 
emu’se of some inquiries learnt that there were in the neighbourhood a nuraher of 
what the people called Bdrjs or towers, which, according to their accounts of them, 
were exactly of the same form as that seen by us in the Khuihnr country. In con- 
sequence of onr stay at Bklk Bflgh, we had sufficient leisure to retmm in search of 
them, and in the forenoon of the 8th, taking along with us a person in the service of 
Sulthn Mahmud Khto, we set off towards the place where they were said to he. 
Onr road lay between SnltCmpflr and the SdrkhSh, and taking a guide from that vil- 
lage, we were conducted to the hank of thelatter rivulet which we were obliged to ford. 
The water was so deep and rapid that a man on foot, coffid not have got across it, and 
its colour was quite red, from the quantity of red earth washed along by it. Having 
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passed it, and ridden over some fields, belonging to a small GarM, or walled hamlet, 
and over a piece of clayey land, much cut and broken by water-courses, we reached a 
narrow gravelly slope, joining at a few hundred yards to the left, the base of the 
mountains bounding this side of the valley. Here we found a Bdrj, but were a good 
deal disappointed by its appearance. It differed considerably from those we had 
before met with, and though certainly antique, was built much less substantially : its 
exterior being for the most part of small irregulaiiy-sized slate, connected without 
mortar. A good deal of one side of it had fallen down, and there were others before 
tis ; we did not stay long to examine it. We counted several 'whilst proceeding, the 
number of them amounting, as wnll as I can recollect, to eleven, and seeing one more 
to the westward, and better than the rest, advanced to-wards it. It was situated 
on a stony eminence at the base of the hills near where the main river of K^hul 
issues from behind them, and nearly on a line with the garden of Chahdr Bagh. 

We ascended to it, and found it to he of about the same size as the one near 
Lalla B&gh, but, as just observed, of a different form. It was in a more perfect state 
than any of the rest in the same vicinity, but varied little from them either in style 
or figure. It was built upon a square structure, 'v\diich was ornamented by pilasters 
with simple basements ; but with rather cuiious capitals. Were it a tomb, one might 
suppose the centre of the latter coarsely to represent a skull supported by two bones, 
placed side by side, and upright, or rather a bolster or half cylinder with its lower 
part dhided into twm. On each side of this wnre two large pointed leaves, and the 
■whole supported two slabs, of wMeh the lower was smaller than the upper one. The 
most curious circumstance in this ornamental work was, that though it had consider- 
able effect, it wras constructed of small pieces of thin slate, cleverly disposed, and had 
more the appearance of the substitute of an able architect, who wras pressed for time, 
and had a scarcity of material, than the work of one who had abundance of the latter, 
plenty of leismn, and a number of workmen at command. A flight of steps had 
formerly led up the southern side of this platform, but nothing remained of them 
except a projecting heap of ruins. On the centre of the platform was the principal 
building, called by the country peo]3le the Bfirj, the sides of which had been erected 
on a perpendicular to half its present height. This low^er portion of it wms headed by 
a cornice, and was greater in diameter than the upper part of the structui'e, its top 
forming a sort of shelf round the base of the latter. Its centre was marked by a 
semicircular moulding, and the space between tbe moulding and the cornice was 
ornamented by a hand of superficial niches, like false windows, in miniature, arched to 
a point at the top, and only separated by the imitation of a pillar formed, as before 
noticed, of slate. The upper part of the tower was a little curved inwards, or conical 
above ; but a great deal of its top had fallen off. The effect given to its exterior by a 
disposition of material was rather curious. Prom a distance it seemed chocked a good 
deal like a chess-board — an appearance occasioned by moderately large-sized pieces 
of quartz, or stone of a whitish colour, being imbedded in row's at regular distances 
in the thin browm slate before spoken of. I had just time, 'though hurried, to take 
an outline of its formation on a piece of drawing-paper. 

“ , The use of these erections next became a matter of speculation, and Mr, Moor- 
croft, hamng heard that coins wmre frequently picked up in various placos near them, 
instructed a man the day after our retmm to proceed to the neighbourhood of them, 
and ti'y if some ancient pieces of money were not to be found. The inhabitants of the 
Hmmur Hhail, a small -nllage near them, said, that they learnt frrom tradition that 
there had formerly been a large city in this, part of the valley, and pointed to some 
across the Kfibiil river, , which they told ns had been a part of it. Of the 
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coins they stated that several had been found of copper, but as they were of no value 
to them, they had been taken to some of the nearest hankjas, or shopkeepers, and 
exchanged for common pice. This information gave a clue to the person in search of 
them, and he succeeded at two or three visits to some Hindds of Chahdr Biigh, 
Suitanpdr, etc., in procuring several. He was also sent back to Jalhlabdd, hut 
brought with Mm from thence only two pieces of Eussian money, which were useless. 
The former were, however, very valuable and curious, and had on each side of them 
for the most part impressions of human figures ; but from the frequency with which 
they were combined with representations of the elephant and the bull, it may he con- 
jectured that they wore struck at the command of a monarch of the Hindd, or Buddhist 
persuasion. The variety was considerable, and there were certainly two or three 
kinds which might have been Grecian, particularly one that had upon one side of it a 
bust, with the right arm and hand raised before the face with an authoritative air. 
Of this coin there w'ere eight or ten, they were of about the same size as English 
farthings, and the figure spoken of was executed with a correctness and freedom of 
stylo foreign to Asia, at least in the latter ages. The rust upon them, and the decayed 
state of the surfaces of two or three, as well as the situation in which they were found, 
proved that they were not modern. There were several more of the same size, 
merely wdth inscriptions in letters not unlike Sanskrit ; and some other inscriptions, 
on the larger pieces of money, were so legible that a person, acquainted with oriental 
letters and antiquities, might discover much from them. With regard to the Bdijs, or 
buildings previously mentioned, Mr. Moorcroffs opinion is probably correct. He 
conjectures that they are the tombs of some persons of great rank, among the ancient 
inhabitants or aborigines of the country ; and as the religion of the Hindtis seems to 
have been prevalent here in the earliest ages, that they have been erected as records of 
the sacrifices of Satis. But the question cannot he satisfactorily set at rest till one of 
them is opened. It is odd that they should have escaped destruction, situated as 
they are in the full front of Musalm§.u bigotry and avarice ; and, notwithstanding 
what some indiriduais assert, their present decayed state seems to be occasioned by 
age, rather than any attempt to discover whether they contain anything valnable. A 
few people say that one of them was opened, and that a small hollow place was covered 
near its base, in which there were some ashes as of the human body.^' 


IfOTE EXPLAKATOBT OF THE CONTENTS OF 
PLATES IX. AND X. 

[ I liaye taken adrantage of the vacant space in plate ix. to 
insert a reduced fae-simile (fig. 2) of the bi-literal iascription 
discovered by Mr. E. C. Bayley in the Kangra Hills. These 
eotmterpart legends are stated to be “cut on two granite 
boulders, about thirty yards apart,” iu a field half-way between 
the village of Khunniara and the station of Dburumsala, “ on 
the edge of the high bank of a mountain torrent.” 
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Transcribed into modern characters, these inscriptions may 
be reproduced as follows : — 

Arian, 

Tlie garden of iCrislinayasa (or lie wlio glories in Krislina)?* 

Indian Tall, ^ 

‘‘ The garden of tlie liappy Krislinayasa/’ 

The chief paleeographic Taliie of these brief records consists 
in the proof they afford of the reception of the Indian Pali 
annswara (or dot above the ordinary line of writing), into the 
Arian or Bactrian Pali alphabet. This can scarcely be supposed 
to be due to anything but mere local usage incident to the 
concurrent employment of the two sets of characters. The 
Aiian system, in its primitive form, cei’tainly did not admit of 
any such optional interchange of the nasal sign; for in the 
Kapurdigiri inscription the anuswara is regularly and . niformly 
represented by an arrow point below the preceding letter ; while 
the numismatic alj)habet, and the lapidary series of later days, 
expressed the same sound by a small semi-circular curve at the 
foot of its leading or introductory character. Mr. Bayley 
alludes to the supposed discovery by Major Cunningham of 
this nasal dot on the coins of Menander and Amyntas. Judg- 
ing from the numerous examples of the coinages of Menander 
that I am able to refer to, I feel altogether unprepared to sup- 
port any such inference, or to concede that the isolated dot 
below the line of writing purports anything beyond the es- 
tablished suffix A. That, in certain cases of faulty die- 
execution, the small foot-curve constituting the IT was degraded 
into one or even two dots, there is little doubt ; but this would 
in no wise establish that the ordinary symbol of the A medial 
was convertible into an anuswara ; and even supposing such a 
change likely or possible, there would still remain to be justified 

^ [I am aot ^mte satisfied of the accuracy of the assignmeut of the t in Madan* 
ias^a; the fac-simile reads preferably MadangiB^^."] 
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so radical a cliaiige of alphabetical rule as the transposition, of tlie 
sign from a position l)eloio to one (iho'i% tlxe ordiiiai’y aligniiient 
of the writing ; but I ndll reserve any further remarks upon the 
palsBographic peculiarities of this and the other iiiseriptions in 
these plates, till such time as I come to consider the Buetrian 
alphabet under its various epochal and geographical aspects in 
the general rhunte^ towards the conclusion of these papers. 

Another point of considerable interest connected with tliis 
inscription may, however, bo momentarily adverted to, that is 
the distinct mention of Krishna as an object of religious rever- 
ence at so early a peiiod as this record necessarily refers to. 
It is, of course, a hazardous matter to attempt to lix dates from 
the mere modiiicatioiis of forms of letters, and one that Imd 
bettor he examined elsewhere, especially as I shall have occasion 
to show’’ that Prinseph first theory on the subject attempted far 
too comprehensive a range, when it proposed to attribute all 
changes and transitions to the action of time alone, without 
reference to the many incidental circimistancos that necessarily 
exercise an influence upon the progressive developments of 
cliirography. Still, with eveiy reserve, these inscriptions must 
bo nronouiiced infinitely anterior to the date certain writers 
have of late pretended to assign to the introduction of Krishna 
into the Hindu Pantheon. 

Fig. 3, pi. ix., is a coj)y of an imperfect legend on the lid of 
a. brass casket, which seems to have enclosed the usual silver and 
gold boxes devoted to the enshrinement of I'clics. These foiined 
part of Mr. Masson's final despatch from Afghanistan, and 
reached England too late for notice in the ' Ariana Antiepuu' 
Prof. Wilson is unable to trace the exact locality whence these 
objects were procured, and the inscription itself is too much 
worn and al}raded to admit of any consecutive definition of 
the letters. I have inserted it chiefly on account of the date, 
which will bo seen to be identical vdth that on the Manikyala 
stone. 

I liave devoted plate x. to the exhibition of the inscription 

11 
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on tlie brass nm discoyered in a tope, about tMrty miles west of 
Kabul, ill tbe district of Wardak.^ TMs urn, wHcb in sliape 
and size approximates closely to tbe ordinary water- vessels in 
use in India to tliis day, lias originally been thickly gilt, and its 
sm'face has in consequence remained so excellently well pre- 
serYecl, that eTery puncture of the dotted legend may be satis- 
factorily discriminated; but though it offers this inimense 
advantage over the parallel inscription on the Maiiikyala stone, it 
has its oorresponding drawbacks in the new’ and imkiiowii forms 
of many of its letters, and the Httle care that has been taken to 
mark the nicer shades of diversity of outline which, in many 
cases, constitute the only essential difference between characters 
of but httle var jdng form. As it shares the present reproach of 
being* unintelligible in its language, we are of comse deprived 
of any data whereupon to found coiijectmcs as to the values of 
the milmown characters, and, with veiy limited exceptions, we 
are equally denied any aid towards supphung, by the tenor of 
recognised words, the deficiency in the due fashioning of the 
letters of which they should be composed.^ 

But, as all this incertitude in'sdtes a corresponding degree of 
license in purely tentative readings, I may be permitted to refer 
to some isolated words that seem independently to convey their 
own meaning. Such, for instance, as for mlmm^ ^ a 


^ [ The following comprises all the information Mr. Masson affords us regarding 
this relic ; it seems to have heen found in one of the “ Topes of Xohwat in tlie dis- 
trict of Wardak .... situated on the coxu’se of the river, which, having its source 
ill tlic Hazara] ht, flows tlirough Loghar into the east of Xhbul, whero^ it 

unites with the stream passing through the city. They are distant about thirty miles 
•west of Kabul. There are five or six topes, strikly so called, with numerous 
tmmdi, .... I foimd that three or four of these structures had been opened at some 

imknowm period In the principal tope an internal cupola Avas enclosed, or 

rather had heen ; and one of those unexplained tunnels or passages led fi’oui it 
toAvards the circumference. I directed certain operations to he pursued, even with 
the opened topes, and pointed out a number of HmiuU AAiiich I Avished to ho oxaminccl, 
as they Avere very suhstantiaUy constructed : tlie results prov’ed successful, in a great 
measure, and comprised seven vases of metal and steatite, with other and various 
deposits. One of the brass vases was surrounded with a Bactro-Pfili inscription, . 
The coins found in these monuments were of the Indo-ScAi;Mc class.” — ‘Ariana 
Antiqiia,’ |>p* 117, 118.] , . 

® [In illustration of this difficulty, I have only to refer to the Avord 
-vvrw/mj'.m in the fac-simile, plate X.] , - ■ , . ' - / 
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monastery/ a standard term in Buddhist phraseology : and one 
that may be seen to occur in the side-legend on the Manikyala 
stone. The title of jBM be doubtfully 

indicated, as likewise the -^ijf^r^ for relic/ which has 

also been previously met with. The Mahdrajrdjadhirafs name 
I read preferentially as Hoveshshandra^ but the final compound is 
altogether an arbitrary assignment, and the rendering of the ve 
is similar^ open to correction. However, to spare my readers 
any further comment upon such doubtful materials, I may add, 
that though I can offer but little recommendation for my 
transliteration, I may venture to invite the attention of those 
who would follow up the study to the copy of the original 
inserted in the plate, which I have done my utmost to give 
accuracy to.^ 


TRAHSLITEMTION OF THE IHSCRIPTIOH OH THE WAEDAK 
BRASS VESSEL. 


LitoI. 


^3331 


rx5 1 


Possible valiants. 








Line 2. 

Possible valiants, 'g' ^ ' 


' i [I bave not thonglit it necessary to reproduce tbe dotted lines of the original ; 
tbe eontimious strokes indicate more readily tbe real forms of the characters.] 
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Liiste 2. (continued). 









"''StSfStSr 

w.t ... ^ 


In order to Tbring under one view tlie wliole amount of 
docuineiitary eYidence available towards tbe elucidation of tbe 
Bactrian series of mnnerals, I have inserted in plate x. (figs. 
2 and 3) copies of the opening portion of two inscriptions pub- 
lished by Major Cunningham, in the ‘Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal/ vii., of 1854. The originals are stated to 
have been found in the Yusufzdi country. 

The interpretation offered for the first legend is ‘ Smi 333 ;^ 
CMtrmm . . ' . Miti 44/ 
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, , :Tlie', second, „it is proposed- to render ' as 390, SmiYiua 
m-dm mM.prMliame Mahmlayam {pi; Maliara}msa) 
raja: 

The inscription on the earthen jar from Tope 13, Iliclda, 
giyeii ill the plate of alphabets in Wilson’s ^Ariana Antiqua/ 
also seems to commence with a date, bnt as I am iinmlling 
to lelj upon this faulty transcript, and unable to refer to the 
original itself, or eyen to Ids^sson’s first copy, I abstain irom 
any attempt to define its pmport. 


SUPPLEAIENTAIIY NTOTE ON TOPES. 


Albeit comparatively new to the subject, I feel called 
upon by the occasion to comment briefly, in connection with 
the general inquiry, on the limited additional evidence, illus- 
trative of the purport and object of the topes of Manihyala, 
that has been developed in the preceding pages. 

Professor Wilson dissents from Prinsep’s ^ compromise,’ 
as he styles it,^ which would regard Stupas as both sepulchral 
and enshrinal, and adduces reasons for viewing them exclu- 
sively under the latter aspect. Biirnouf — so worthily identified 
with Pali literature — in contrasting the Buddhist and Brah- 


1 [“Lieut. Burneg, Mr. Masson, and M. Court, adopting tlie notions that prevail 
amongst the peuxilc of tlic country, are inclined to regard them as regal sepultures ; 
but J am disposed, with Mr. Erskine and Mr. Hodgson, and I believe \dth those 
learned antiquaries who have treated of the subject in Europe, to regard tlmm as 
daligopas on a large scale, tliat is, as shrines enclosing and protecting some Siicrcd 
relic, attributed, probably with very little ti*uth or verisimilitude, to Sakya Sinha, or 
Gautama, or to some uifeihm representative of him, some Eodbisatwa, or some high 
priest or Lama of local sanctity. Mr. Prinsep has manifested a disposition to efreet a 
kind of compromise betweo]i these opinions, and suggests, after examining some of 
the circumstances calculated to throw light on the question, that tlio t wo objects of a 
memorial to the detid, and a shrine to the divinity, may have heon <‘.oml)iiied in the 
meritorious erection of these cnrioxis monuments. The chief reasons for a contrary 
opinion, and for believing thorn to be shnnes of sui>posed relics of Buddha— Gautama, 
or bis ]}re(lecessors— are drawn from tho opinions of nations still professing Buddliism, 
whose sciitimonts in regard to the origin and pmq)ort of thoir own religious inonu- 
meuts are more entitled to respect, than the .cai’cless and loose crcden(;u of the Hindus 
and Mohammedans of the PmijCib and A%hS.nisthn,”-— ^ Ariana Antiqua,' p. 45.] 
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manical systems^ adopted^ in its general sense, this last opinion, 
blit extended the circle of tbose supposed to be entitled to 
such cairn-like honors to kings favourable to Buddhism, in 
addition to recognising the purely cenotaph form of the dedi- 
catory Stiipad Major Cunningham arranges these monuments 
under the triple classification of Dedicatory, Funereal, and 
Memorial while Mr. Fergusson rejects unconditionally the 


^ [ ‘‘Prinsep a deja propose une conciliation analogue des denx opinions opposees^ 
qni Teiileiit, I’lme qne les Stupas soient des edifices piu'ement religieiix, raiitre qu’ils 
soient iiniquement des tonibeaux de soiiTerains. II pense que les deux dcstinatioiiSj 
celle d*nii tombeau et celle d’lm edifice consacre ala Dmnite, ont pu etre I’objet 
commmi qu^ont eu en we les auteurs de ces monuments cuiieux. M. Wilson a domie 
de bonnes raisons coiitre ce sentiment, et il croit, avec Erskine et Hodgson, qne les 
Stupas, comnie les Dagobs de Cejdau, sont destines a renfermer et a proteger quelque 
sainte relique, attribudb, probablement sans beauconp de raison ni de waiseinblance, 
a Cakyasimlia, on a quelqn’un des personages qni le representent, comme im BO- 
dliisattva on mi grand-pretre yendre dans le pays ob a ete eleve le Stupa. Je me 
permets d’aj outer a cette liste les rois fayorables an Biiddbisme ; et je crois, en 
outre, qu’ii Imit tenir compte des eenotapbes bfitis a Tintention des Buddhas. 
Les iegendes nous reyelent encore une autre cause de la mnltiplicite de ces 
tumiilns, c’est Tesperance des mdrites que les fi.deles croyaient s’ assurer en faisant 
construire des Stupas a I’intention d’nn Buddha. Ces constructions, sortes des 
eenotapbes solides, doivent avoir ete nombreuses ; et si les antiquanes, en ouwant 
quelqiies-uns des Topes de rA%baiiistaii n’y out pu trouver ancun debris hnmain, 
c’est probablement qu’ils adressoient a des Stupas du genre de ceux dont je parle, et 
dont il existe un tres grand nombre clicz les Bnrmans.” — Introduction d VMstoire du 
Bicddhisme Indien^ Paris, 1844-, p. 355. 

I must not omit to refer to the ‘ Commandment Tope,’ mentioned in the 
separate tablets at Bhauli (^Journal of tbe Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ vii. 442). I 
therefore extract siieb portions of Burnoiif’s revision of Prinsep’s original translation 
of tbose edicts as bear upon tbe design under 'wbieb tbe Stupa Bnbalahi was erected : 

All nnm du (roi) eberi des Bevas, le grand ministre de Tosali, gouvernem’ de la 
ville, doit s’ entendre dire : Quoi que ce soit quo je decrete, je desbe qii’il en soit 
i’execiiteui'. Voila ce que je lui fais connaitre, et je recommence deux fois, parce que 
eetto repetition est regardee par moi comme cap'italo. C’est dans ce dessein qne ce 

quo ce Tupha (Stupa) [ a ete dresse ; ce Stupa de commandement en effet 

a ete destine aujoiu'd’bui k de nombreux milliers d’^tres vivants .... en efiet, ce 
Stiipa regarde ce pays tout entier qiii nous est sonmis; sur ce Stupa a ete promub 
giiee la regie morale. Que, si un boirnne est sonmis, soit ii la captmte,” etc. — Le 
Lotus de la bonne Lo% p. 672.] 

Tbe Topes wc-re, therefore, of three distinct kinds ; 1st, tbe Dedicatory, which 
were consecrated to the supreme Buddha ; 2nd, tbe strictly Funereal, which contained 
the ashes of tbe dead; and Srd, the Memorial, which were built on celebrated spots.”] 

“ Par le mot regarde^ il fantvraisemhlablement entendre ‘ commaiide, gouverne.’ 

. . , . Ce qui suit est plus clair: tata itchhitavige tuphe hi doit signifier ‘c’est pour- 
qiioi CO stupa doit etre desire;’ et la raison qu’en dontie le roi se trouve daiis les 
deux mots suivants, nitimadjliam patipddayemdii^ ‘ puissions-nous faire obtenir la 
liqueur eniiTante de la morale I ’ C’est manifestement ie roi qui parle ici et qui ex- 
plique comment il a ete conduit a dresser le Stupa de commandement, a cause de 
i’edit grave sur les roebers au-dessus desquels, on dans le voisinage desqiiels, etait 
construit ce 
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first of tliese cIivisioiiSj\ and reduces tlie list to Dagofias^ 
designecl foi; ..the presery^^^^^^ of relics,, and Tox3es,. erected 
to mark some sacred spot or to commemorate some eyeiit in 
the Mstory of Buddha, or of Ms religion/^ I myself am 
disposed to infer, alike from the ordinary historical data, as 
from the Buddhist scriptural testimony itself, that the leading 
design associated with the erection of topes had its origin in 
the primitive practice of raising up tumuli to mark the site of 
cinerary sepulture. To whom this tribute was extended, 
and whether the size of the super strnctnre had reference to the 
wealth or importance of those whose ashes it was designed to 
cover, need not now detain us ; but it is clear that Sakya 
Muni himself — if his words are faithfully reported — enjoined 
no more honours for his remains than were accorded to a 
mundane Chakravartti Eaj a, ^ the concluding portion of the 


^ [‘Handbook of Architecture/ i* 16.] 

3 Handbook of xirchitocture/ i. 8, 9.] 

3 “ As to his corporeal remains/’ Bliaga\v4 “ replies, that rixjas and grandees of the 

will attend to Ms funeral obsequies ; and that his disciples need not afflict themselves 
in that respect. He states also that his cremation will be conducted mth the same 
honours as that of a Chakkawatti r&,ja, which he thus describes : They wind a new 
cloth round the corpse ; having wound it with a new cloth, they enclose it in a layer 
of floss cotton ; having encased it in a layer of floss cotton, they bind that with 
another new cloth. Having in this manner enclosed a Chakkawatti raja’s coi’psc, in 
five hundred double layers (of cotton and cloth) and deposited it in a metal “ oil- 
chaldron, and covered it with another similar vessel, and having formed a limeral pile 
^Yi.th every description of fragrant combustibles, they consume the body of a Chalska- 
watti I'jija; and for a Chakkawatti lAj a they build the tlmpo at a spot where four 
principal roads meet. It is in this manner, Anando, they treat the coipse of a 
Chakkawatti raja. WUiatevor the form obsert^ed in regard to the corpse of a Obukka-watti 
raja may be, it’ is proper, Anando, that the same form should be observed in regard 
to* the corpse of Tathiigato- Bhagawa next dwells on the merits that are acquired 
by building tliupa over relies of Tatli{igat&., Fache-Buddha, S&wakfi and Chakkawatti 
rajas.” — f urnour’s Analysis of the Pitakatayaii, ‘ J ournal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal,’ vh., p. 1005, 

The Biilm has it thus: — “Please to instinct us how wo should perform the 
funeral ceremonies.” [Aiianda replies] : — Citisicns ! in like manner with those of 
an universal monarch (s. ehahmvartU) .... Then his bones being put into an urn 
of gold, and building a Ohaitya for the bones, on such , a place w'hero four roads 
meet. — ‘Asiatic Bcscarches,’ xx. p, 312* Osoma Kerbs, Extracts from. Tibetan 
aiitlioi’ities. 

In this also the Pali annals concur. “ The Kusinarjan Mallians then thus inquired 
of the venerahlo Anando : How, lord Anando, should we dispose of the corpse of 
BhagawA r — ^Wasetthians, it is proper that it should be treated in the same manner 

" [ “ The AWiakatlm requires this wmrd to he; rendered gold.”] 
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ceremonial of wliicli consisted in the erection of Chaityas or 
Topes oyer the osseous fragments that escaped the combustion 
of the funeral pile. The leading purport of the sacred texts 
manifestly being that he should be buried as kings were 
then buried ; the subsequent reference to the Buddhist 
Hierarchs ^ is so inconsistent with what precedes it^ and the 
detail is giyeii in so iiiyerted an order, that it partakes largely 
of the appearance of an unauthorised addition to the original 
yersion." Sakya equally, as both Burnouf^ and Wilson’^ have 
already remarked, seems to have contemplated no reyerence 
for, or worship of, the relics of his mortal body ; though it is 
indubitable that in this instance also, sequent and parallel pas- 
sages in the Buddhist texts ^ encourage the building of ^stupas’ 


that the corpse of a Cliakkawatti rhjh is treated.-— And in what manner, lord Anaiido, 
should the corpse of a Cliakkawatti rhja be treated [Anando here repeats the 
explanation that he himself had received from Buddha.]— ‘Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal/ vii. 1011.] 

1 [ I do not consider that the arguments above advocated are at all affected by the 
reported erection of a tope over the remains of ‘ Shaiihi-hu ’ during Sdkya’s lifetime : 

‘ Asiatic Besearches/ xx., 88.] 

2 [I need scarcely enlarge upon the possible ftilsificatioii of texts when I 
find stich an opinion "as the following enunciated by Mr. Tumour: — “I jirofess 
not to bo able to show, either the age in -which the first systematic perversion of 
the Buddliistical records took place, or how ^ often that mystification w’as repeated ; 
but self-condemnatoiy evidence more convincing than that wiiich the Pitakattayan 
and the Atthakathh themselves contain, that such a mystification w’as adopted at the 
advent of Shkya, cannot, I conceive, he reasoiiahly expected to exist. In those 
aiithontics, (both wteh are still held by the Buddhists to he inspired waitings,) you 
arc, as one of their cardmal points of faith, required to believe, moreover, that a 
revolution of human affairs, in all respects sindhir to the one that took place at the 
advent of Sakya, occurred at the maiihestatiou of every preceding Buddlia. The 
question, therefore, as to wdietlicr SCikya was or was "not the first distauhea' of 
Biuldhistieal chronology, is dependent on the establishment of the still more important 
historical fact of wdiotlier the preceding Buddha had any existence hut in his pre- 
tended revelation. Eor impartial e-sidence on this interesting question, -we must not, 
of course, search Buddliistical -^nntings ; and it is not my design to enter into any 
speciilativo discussion at present.’”] 

2 [‘Introduction a rhistoire de Buddhism Indicn/ p. 351.] 

^ '‘Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Society,’ xvi. 249.] 

» Ensuite Bhagavat proiionca dans cettc occasion le.s stances siiivantcs : . . . 
‘Celui-la ni’a rendu un culte, il m’a fait eiever des Stupas pour renfermer mes 
relicpies, des Stupas faits de substances precieuses, varies, beaux a voir et resplendis- 
sa'iits ... et quand jc serai entre dans le Nirvfina complet, d fils de faniille, tu 
devras rendre do grands lionneurs aux Stfipasqui renfermeront mes os; et mes reiiqnes 
devront etre distribuecs; etil faudra Clever plnsieui’s miliiers de Btupas.’ Je trouve 
rm passage formel dans lo Thvpum-msa pfili : ‘ Tin Tathagata venerable, parfaitement 
, et completement Buddha a droit h, un Btupa; un Patchtehdkahuddha a droit a un 
, Stupa ; r anditeur dhm Tathdgata a droit h un Stfipa ; un roi Tchakkavati a droit a 
un Stupa.’ ” — Ze Lotus de la honne Loi-I , 
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over siicli relics^ yet these exhortations seem altogether incon- 
sistent with Sakya’s own exposition of this section of Iris crccch 
and as gr avely opposed tothe simplicity of his instructions regard- 
ing the treatment he desired might be extended to his corpse. 
So that we cannot hut view their authenticity with consider- 
able suspicion^ even if we do not absolutely designate them as 
suhsequent interpolations.V I do not of course contest the 
fact that, sooner or later, after the decease of Sakya, the worship 
of the relics of his body became a powerful instrument in the 
hands of the priesthood ; indeed, that its influence increased in 
the progress of time, the monuments themselves will serve 
to show ! 



The Mahawanso eontrihutes several details as to the con- 


^ [ To illustrate the parallel ease, I cite Buraeiif^s observations on tlio worsliip of 
Buddha’s imag'e.-— “ 11 est fort iiitercssaiit tie voir comment les redacteurs dcs legends 
essaient de faire renionter jnsqa’an temps tie G^kya lui-meme rorigiiie do co eulte, qui 
nhi oertainenieiit pris naissanco qu’apres lui, L’adoration de la persomio visjhle 
de Gakya n’est ludk part indiqnee; ear g!dkya taut qn’il vit, iVest toujonrs qiihui 
hoimne,*meBic pour sos disciples les plus fervents; mais cellc de son image so montre 
deja dansdes legends tout-a-luit caraeteristiques, et dont T intention est iiianijcste/’— • 
‘Introduction a rhistoire du Buddbism Indien,tp. 340.] 
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stniction of topes in Ceylon ; from these we gather that, in tlie 
fourth century B.e., Devananpiyatisso constructed a ^ stupa ^ for 
the ensliriiiement of the collar-bone of Sakya, in which the 
relic-chamber was placed on the summit of the mound/ 

In the case of Duthagainini’s tope of the second century 
B.C., we are not expressly informed where the relic-receptacle 
was situated ; but in this instance also it would seem to haye been 
located high up in the general mass, as the monarch is stated to 
haye ascended the outside of the %tupa,’ before descending to 
depo>sit the relics;® but the most interesting passage on the 
subject of topes in this work, is that which informs us that the 
practice obtained of enlarging the structures of previous ages by 
an outer casing,® the extent of the enlargement depending on the 


^ Tlie monarcli (Dewiinaiipiyatisso : accession 307 b.c.) in Ms extreme anxiety to 
embark in tbe undertaking of constructing the d-^goba for tbe relic (tlie collar-bone), 
lianiig engaged a great number of men to manufacture bricks, re-entered tbe town 
with, his retinue to prepare for the relic festival. . . The sovereign, pursuing the 
directions of the there (encased it in a dhgoba), on the summit of wMch (sacred 
edifi.ee), having excavated (a receptacle) as deep as the knee, and having proclaimed 
that in a few days the relic would be enshrined there, he repaired thither” (p. 107). 

Having in the fhst instance completed the (dagoha) ThOphrCrmo, the king, erected a 
mlihro there.” (p. 109) ] 

2 [^‘The monarch (Dutthagamini, 161 to 137 b.c.) attended by dewos and men, 

and bearing on his head the casket containing the relics . . . marched in procession 
round the thdpo; and then ascending it on the eastern side, he descended into the 
relic receptacle” (p. 190). “ This chief of victors, together ■with the thero Indagutto 

and the hand of mnsiciaus and clioristcrs, entering the relic receptacle, and moving in 
procession roimd the pre-eminent throne, deposited the casket on the golden altar . . . 
while -within the receptacle he made an offering of all the regal ornaments he had on 
his person. The hand of musicians and choristers, the ministers of state, the people 
ill attendance, and the dewattis did the same ” (191-2) ; “ . . , let the priesthood -who are 
acquainted therewith, proceed to close the receptacle.” Uttaro and Suniano 
closed the rcHc receptacle vitli the stone brought by them. The sanctified ministers 
of religion moreover formed these aspirations : . , ^ May these cloud-coloured stones 
(of the receptacle) for ever continue joined, without showing an interstice.' All this 
came to pass accordingly. This regiirdful sovereign then issued this order : ‘ If the 
people at large are desirous of enshrining relics, let them do so and the populace, 
according to their means, enshrined thousands of relics on the top of the shrine of the 
principal relies (before the masonry dome was closed). Inclosing all these, the riija 
completed (the dome of) the thdpo : at this point (on the cro-wn of the dome), he 
formed on the chetiyo its square capital, (on which the spire was to he based.)” 
(p. 192) ] 

3 [b.c. 587, B.B. 1:4. — “ The thero Sarahhd,,the disciple of the thero Sdriputto, 
at the demise of the supreme Buddlio, receiving at Ms funeral pile the ^glwatthi' 
(thorax-bone relic) of the vanquisher, attended by , his retinue of priests, hy his 
miraculous powers brought and deposited it in that identical ddgoba. Tins inspired 
personage ; causing a ddgoba to be erected of cloud-colored stones, twelve cubits high, 
and enshrining it therein, he departed. The prince ITddhanchulhbhayo, the younger 
brother of king Dewananpiatisso, discovering this marvellous dfigoba, constructed 
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will and means- of ,tlie later Totary. •' .Hence one. tope, in Ceylon 
is 'amplified' finm twelve to tMidy, ■ and 'eventiially to eiglity 
cubits in IieigM ; tlins illustrating by bistorical antliority a 
usage whicb tlie existing state of some of tlie Afghanistan build- 
ings had proved to have prevailed. 

The next notice of these constructions is gleaned from 
Plutarch’s incidental mention of the honoui’s paid to the Greek 
Idngv Menander, after his decease ; in that several cities con- 
tended for his ashes, over which they were desirous of erecting 
monuments.^ It is true that this same tale is told of Sakya 
Muni, but if he himself only claimed the ereination of a 
Chakravartti Raja, there is no reason why, in like manner, the 
custom of distributive burial, in the eiishrinemeiit of separate 
portions of the entire ashes, introduced in his case, may not 
have received parallel extension to the funeral lites of the class 
with whom alone he arrogated equality. 

The remainder of our evidence must be drawn from the monu- 
ments themelves, and here again I would simplify my argu- 
ment by premising that I hold that the Great Tope of 
Manikyala, and many others, which were primarily erected or 
secondarily made use of for the puiposes of sepulture, wore 
suhseqiientty adapted to the new design of enshrinement of 
sacred relics. This vdew reconciles the inconsistency appa^rent 
in Prinsep’s endeavour to associate the double object, but which 
may he more reasonably explained by the suj)j3ositioii that 
certain topes were made to serve both ends, but at difierent 
times and nnder altered circumstances. 

The Sanclii Topes, like those of Ceylon, seem to have been 

(another) encasing it, thirty enbits in height. The king Bntthng^iniini, while re- 
siding there, during his subjugation of the malabars, coustnietod a dhgoba encasing 
that one, eighty cubits in liei'ght. This Mahiyangana dhgoba was thus eompletedd’ 

‘ Mahawanso,’ chap, i., p. 4.] 

1 [I omit the original text, and quote merely Bayer’s translation : ‘*Menandro 
cnidam, qui in Bactriis regnnm juste moderateque geaserat, deinde in ca-stris defimcto, 
turn alios exequiarimi lionores ex coinmunl decreto civitates hahucrimt, turn de 
rcliquiis ejus concertarunt, donee vix inter se consenserunt, nt partem cincris illius 
requalem pro se unaquieque caperet, istius autem viri apnd uiiiversas monumenta 
dedicarentur.”— 'Plutarch, * Eei-p. gerendm preeceptis.’] , 
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employed simply as depositories of objects of religious rever- 
ence. Tbe cbamber for tlie reception of these was ordinarily 



View of Smichi Tope, from Foranssoti’s ‘Haridboolc of Arcliitectiire.’ 


bigli up in the building, or at all events in such a position as 
was consistent with access from aboved 



Section of SancM Tope, fpom Fergiisson’fs 'Hanclboolv of Ai'cMtectnre.’ 


Mr. Masson in reviewing the results of his ex|)erience in the 
examination of the numei’ous topes of Afghanistan, after ad- 
verting to the various positions occupied by the upj)er deposits, 

^ [I annex a review of the situation of the deposits in the principal topes 
comxhled from Major Cunningham’s work on the subject : — No. 2, Sunclii Topes, — 
The bottom of tlic chamber was exactly seven feet above the terrace or iipper snriaee 
of the basement, and three-and-a-lialf feet above the centre of the hemisphere.” p. 286. 
No. 3, Sanclii,— The position of the relics was on the same level as the terrace^ out- 
side.” p. 297. No. 1, SonMi Topes,— A shaft was sunk doivn the centre of this 
tope, and at a deiJth of little more than five feet a large slab was reached, which on 
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coacludes, ‘ We may rest assxrred tliat the primary deposit is to 
be formd at the centre of the base of the tope or of its base- 
ment.’’ And this would seem to be the true condition of the 
great Manilcydla structure. I conceiTe the lower chamber to 


being raised disclosed tbe relic chamber strewn with fragments of ston e boxes,” 331. 
No. 2, Son&ri,— ‘‘ A shaft was sunk down the centre of the tope, vrhich at seven feet 
reached the slab forming the lid of the relic chamber,” p. 316. No. i, Siitdliara no 
discovery. Major Giiniiingham remarks, however,— My own opinion regnrding* 
these large topes is that the relics were always placed near tlie top so as to be readily 
accessible for tbe purpose of showing them to the people on stated fest ivals. Now, as 
the great Satdlihra tope has certainly lost at least ten feet of its height and probably 
Biore, it seemed to me very nnlikely that any relics would be found in it,”p. 322; see, 
also, p. 332. No. 2, At six feet two caskets were discovered, p. 323. No. 7, “At a 
depth of four feet . . . a large irregular-shaped slab . . . was reached, covering the relic 
cliamher,” p. 324. No. 2, Bojptir, — “ A shaft was sunk down the middle, which, 
at the end of two hours’ labour, had reached the relic-chamber at a height of nine-and- 
three-quarters feet above the terrace,” p. 331. No. 4. Bhojpdr, — “ Shaft . . reached 
the relic-chamber at a depth of five-and-a-half feet,” p. 333. No. 7, — “ A shaft was 
sunk as usual, down the centre, hut at a depth of less than three feet, the edge of 
the relic*-chamher was discovered on the south side of the excavation,” p. 334, No, 
9,—^ ‘ The usual shaft was sunk to a depth of nearly seven feet to the relic-chamber,” 
p. 337. No. 1, Andber, — ‘‘ A shaft was sunk down to tbe centre of the hemisphere, 
where we found a chamber . . . . within was a round stone box. . . . Three feet 
beneath this deposit, and on a level with the terrace, we found a second chamber .... 
containing a red earthenware vessel . . . turned with the mouth downwards. Be- 
neath this was a second vessel of red earthenware ... containing a black earthen- 
ware howl. . . . Lastly, inside the bowl there was a black earthenware vase . , . . 
empty,” p, 345. No. 2, Andher,— “ Belic-chamber found at a depth of tliree-and-a- 
half feet Irom the summit,” p. 346.] 

^ [“ The relics are generally lodged in the centres of topes, that is, of the superior 
perpendicular bodies, on the line where they rest on their basements, sometimes at the 
centre and bottom of the latter, on a level with the soil. They are mostly enclosed 
within small chambers formed by squares of slate-stone, and frequently are enclosed 
within internal topes or structures of the same form as the outer mass, only wanting 
the platform, . . . Very many topes, and even tumuli, have these enclosed structures; 
they are covered with cement, and their separation from the mass of the monuments 
is often marked by a line of unburnt bricks, sometimes by stones of a description 
different to that employed in the mass. . . . From trustworthy evidence, I am inclined 
to believe that deposits of inferior consideration were originally placed at the very 
summits of many topes. These, from the decay of the buildings, have become self- 
exposed, and have been carried away. It is probable that in many of them, from the 
centre of tbe apex of the dome to the base of the structure may bc^ continued at 
intervals deposits of tokens ; and that they are placed in other situations, has been 
proved in the course of our examinations. Still we may rest assured that the primary 
deposit is to be found at tbe centre of the base of the tope, or of its basement. In 
some topes there is a peculiarity of construction observable in the existence of a shaft 
or chamber at the summits. The puiqiort of these incisions into the masses is^ not 
very evident. , . . Their sides were lined by cement ; their depth was from six to eight 
feet,” ‘ Ariana Antiqua/ p. 60. Professor Wilson, in his resume of the subject 
Ariana Antique/ p. 39), writes as follows “ The general principle (of the topes 
of Afghknistiin) is the enclosure of a tope within a tope.; the larger building being 
constructed over a smallor — solid as well as the larger— but having a well-dofined line 
of separation : within the smaller edifice is the space or small chamber in which the 
relies are deposited. The situation of the inner tope is either at the lower part of the 
building, or where the cylindrical part and basement story meet.” 
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liave contained tlie whole or a portion of tlie ashes of some 
monarch, and that the early nse of the mound was limited to 
this object. The subsequent appropriation of its mass for the 
iiihumation of other kings’ ashes, or eventually for the devotioiiai 
purpose of the reception of relics, will not affect this view^ of 
its primary employment ; nor need the sequent additions even 
of the seventh century at all unsettle the date of the chief in- 
closure, which has every appearance of having remained iiii- 
distiirhed. The period to which it should be attributed, though 
not positively ascertained, may be fairly inferred from the most 
modern epoch of its contents, as well as approximately from the 
evidence of the associate tumulus, whose crypt equally seems to 
have escaped the hand of the spoiler, the eye of the cuiioiis, or 
the intrusion of the Hierarch.^ 

For the present, then, and imtil we can read and understand 
the Arian writing, which should illustrate the real history of 
these monuments, we must be content to refer the dates of the 


^ [The I’elics of Sakya Muni were early disturbed from their original resting- 
places, and the history of their travels is instructive on this point ; however, it is 
clear that before long the imagination of the votaries of the creed required to be 
satisfied by something more exciting than the external worship of the mound covering 
these sacred deposits ; hence, even before our era, we find monarchs admitted to a 
private new of the inmost contents, though, as thus told in the ‘ Mahawanso,’ the 
exhibition is of course attributed to miraculous intervention. Bh^itik^bhayo (Bha- 
tiko raja, 19 to 9, b,c) . . made offerings to the Mahhthfipo. (Birring the perform- 
ance or these ceremonies), he heard the chant of the priesthood hymned in the relic 
receptacle (within the thupo) ; and vowing ‘ I will not rise till I have witnessed it,* 
he laid himself dowm, fasting, on the south-east side (of the diigoba). The theros, 
causing a passage to develope itself, conducted him to the relic receptacle/* (p. 211). 
In Huen Thsang*s time, the practice of the annual exhibition of the relics seems to 
have been the recognised rule in certain countries. “Bans cette meme lune, d’apres 
les usages des royaiimes de Touest on sort du Coimnt de VmtelUgenoe (Bddhivihara) 
les che-U {jgartras) ‘ reliques* du Bouddlia. Les religieux et les laiques des autres 
royaiimes viennent en foule pour les voir et les adorer. Lo maitre de la. loi alia 
-aussitut avec Ching-khm (Bjayasena) pour voirles ossenx de differentes grosseurs. 
. . , Une multitude innoinbrable de religieux ofirirent des parfums et des fieurs, 
celebrercut les reliques et les adorerent. Aprbs quoi, on les lapporta dans la tour 
lulien ‘ Hiouen-Tlisang/’ p. 216, And lastly, I may cite the adits dis- 
covered in some of the topes of A%h^nista,n by Mr, Masson, which, however, may 
ordinarily have been reserved for the^pretended rather than the real exhibition of the 
tope relics. “In this tope [GiidhraJ I first met with the novel circumstance of a 
tunnel running from the centre towards the side ; I have since found it in tv/o other 
instances (No. 4, Chaharb&gh, plate vi. and Kohwl.t in iWardak, p. 118). The 
object of these is not apparent, yet they must have some meaning, I believe such 
passages are found in the Pyramids of Egypt,, and, what may be more to our purpose, 
in the Buddhist monuments of Oeylon.*q . ' . 
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lower deposits of the two Manikyala topes to some open periods 
not far remoTed the Christian era, and, preferentially, 
before, rather than after, that epoch. The mixed and discordant 
ntimismatic specimens associated in the deposits discovered 
higher up in the line of the centre of the larger tope/ could afibitl 
110 trustworthy data, luiless it were to check the period of the 
latest exhibition and re-inhnmation of whatever composed the 
leading object of veneration among the contents that were 
liable to be added to at each inspection.^ — E.T.] 


1 [I regret tliat I liave been unable to obtain an antlientic and exact drawing of 
tlie ManikyCila tope. Tlie only published representation of this structure is to bo 
foiind ill Elphinstone’s * CaubiiV (London, 1842); but the lithograph is confessed to 
have been taken “ from a diwiiig made at Poona ... . . . from sketches made by 
different gentlemen on the day after our visit to Maunicyaula. In such circumstances, 
minute accui’acy cannot be expected ; but the general idea conveyed by the drawing 
is, I think, correct,” i. p. 108.] 

3 [ I cannot allow these cursory references to the Archteology of Topes to 
pass from under my hand without placing on x’ecord more at large than Prinsep 
has done at p. 156, the earliest conmbution to oiu* modeni knowledge of the sub- 
ject, in an accomit of the discovery of two urns in the vicinity of Benares, by 
Jonathan Duncan, [who forwards to the Bengal Asiatic Society at the same timej 

stone and a marble vessel, found the one vithin the other, in Jan. 1794, by 
the people employed by Baboo Juggut Sing in digging for stones from the subter- 
raneous materials of some extensive and ancient buildings in the vicinity of a temple 
called Sarnanth, at the distance of about four miles to tlie northward of the present 
city of Benares. In the innennost of these cases (which were discovered after digging 
to tlie depth of eighteen hauts^ or enhits, under the surface, 'were found a few Inunan 
bones, that were committed to the Ganges, and some decayed pearls, gold leaves, and 
other jewels of no value .... I am myself inclined [to conclude] that the bones 
foimiriii these urns must belong to some of the worshippers of Bucldlia, a sot of Indian 
heretics, who, having no reverence for the Ganges, used to deposit their remains in 
the earth, instead of committing them to that river ; a sui-mise that seems strongly 
corroborated by the circumstance of a statute or idol of Buddha having been Ibnnd in 
the same place under gronnd, and on the same occasion with the discoTCry of the urns 
in question,” Asiatic Researches^ v., 132 ; (London Edit. l790.)—See further remarks, 
J. 'Wilford, Asiatic Researches, x. 131.] 
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[On reading ojer tliis article preparatory to repnblicatioii, 
I liaye felt some difficulty as to the best method of adapting it 
to the advanced knowledge exhibited in Prinsep’s more recent 
essays, and equally some reserve in disfiguring it with frequent 
emendations incident to the progress since achieved by others 
in this department of pahoographic research. At the same 
time I have been anxious to delay entering on any general 
review of the subject, till I could concentrate sxich information 
as I have to impart under one heading, when following up the 
thread of my author’s latest and most matme remsion of the 
Bactriaii alphabet mider Art. XXI. I have therefore adopted 
the compromise of reproducing the paper in its original form, 
though in reduced t^qoe, uncommented upon and uncorrected in 
its text, except in so far as appeared absolutely necessary 
for the proper exhibition of the coin legends, which have 
been reprinted literatim, ^vith the latest acce]3ted readings 
appended in Eoman tj^e and enclosed within the brackets I 
have throughout employed to mark my own interpolations.^ 
An inconvenience, inseparable from this course, however, may be 
felt Irom my having to remove the plate of Alphabets, together 
with the iUiistrative series of type characters, to their more 
suitable position in connection with the concluding summary 
towards the end of this volume. 
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Tlie publisliei’ of tliis work— in accoi^dance witli my own 
first iinpressions on tlie subject— bad designed to illustrate 
its pages Ydtli Bactrian type, corresponding mtli that originally 
employed by Prinsep. To this intent, a fount (supposed to be 
based upon Prinsep’s models) was procured from Vienna, but, 
on exaiiiination, was at once seen to be faulty in the forms of its 
characters, and deficient in most of the requisite simple letters 
and combinations. To complete the alphabet, and to supply the 
manifest deficiencies, would have occupied much time, and 
have led to a greatly enhanced outlay. It became, therefore, a 
question as to how far any actual necessity existed for the use 
of these types, and I myself, on re-consideration and more 
practical and definite understanding of the value of these forms, 
and the object that existed for their insertion in the text, have 
come to the conclusion that it will be even better without 
them. It is true, that, for those who would spell over each 
medahs legend by its comiterpart transcript in the body of the 
text, some gain might be anticipated from the employment of 
characters but little modified from the originals ; but, on the other 
hand, it is to be remarked that the complete series of Bactrian 
coins presents us vdth many varieties and modifications of one 
and the same letter, and what might be valuable and an aid in 
one place, would be detrimental and obstructive in another. 
Add to this the very limited number of the eiithe range of 
titles, which recur in mere mechanical repetition, and the fact 
that each king’s name will have to be considered in detail under 
its separate orthography, and hence, that both these enquiries 
might be more effectually and compactly disposed of in one com- 
prehensive note, rather than be left to be developed in com- 
paratively isolated positions, amid the detached comments on 
particular coins scattered at hazard under the various explana- 
tions of the plates in which they are severally figured, 

■ Prinsep’s early papers, however meritorous in their first pro- 
duction, ,and however interesting as a record of his progress, 
were clearly supei^seded by his later and more mature investi- 
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gations; and, necessarilT, even those very admirable researclies 
have been improved upon by the writers of mai’k and extensive 
learning, wdio have reviewed bis occasional notes during the nine- 
teen years that have elapsed since the last of the suite w'as put to 
press. This is especially the case wdth the Bactrian section of 
Indian nmnismatics, which, a>s I have before remarked, possessed 
an interest for the classic scholars of the west, which our purely 
local coins obviously foiled to secure. Hence it has been deter- 
mined to limit the exhibition of Bactrian tj’pe in this paper to 
simple letters or such limited combinations as the due exemplifi- 
cation of orthography may from time to time demand.— E. T.] 

Various causes liave prevented the continuance of my imperfect notes on the 
numerous and highly curious coins which have passed under my inspection, since I 
last ventined my observations on the Kanerkos and Kadphises group, as connected 
'svith the Maniky&la tope. Want of leisure to attempt the engraving of so many 
plates, and the desire to profit by a farther collection, of which I had received notice 
horn Shekh Karamat ’All, but which has not yet reached me, were among the 
principal causes of my dilatoriness. Some little deference, however, was also duo to 
many of my subscribers, who complained that I was deluging them with old coins. 
Having at length fomid time to engrave the first six plates of my proposed series, in 
elucidation of the principal new coins of Dr. Gerard’s, Ivai-Simat ’All’s, and Gen. 
Yentina’s splendid discoveries, I cannot refrain from putting on record the little I 
have to say regarding them ; the rather as we may soon expect to hear fvem Paris of 
the reception Gen. Ventura’s collection has met from the savans of that city, many of 
them so eminent in this branch of inquiry : and we are, on the other hand, expect- 
ing a fresh memoir from Mr. Masson, which might anticipate some of the discoveries 
I would fain claim for myself in this fair and highly interesting* game of antiquarian 
research. Little indeed can I claim as my own, save the labour of classifying the 
coins, as they have come down at suecesssive intervals — two or throe hundred from 
Kar6,mat ’AH, forwarded through Capt. Wade; then as many more from the late 
Dr. Gerard, brought down by Mohan LM, who assisted him in procming them ; and 
lastly, the rich spoils entrusted by Gen. Ventui*a to the Chev. Allard for conveyance 
to Paris. The careful examination of the whole has brought to light the names of 
several princes unkno^vn to history, and some few not included in the very curious 
and novel list of Mr. Masson, published in vol. iii, of the ‘ Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal.’ It has also enabled me to appropriate to their right ouiiers 
many of the coins of Lieut. Burnes and other collectors, engraved in former plates : 
further, it has furnished me a clue to the Bactrian form (if we may so call it) of the 
Pehlvi character, S’ihich is foimd on the reverse of many of these coins ; and lastly, 
it has laid open a perfect link of connection between what we have hitherto ctdied 
the Indo-Scythic coins, with corrupted Greek inscriptions, and the Hindfi coins 
attributed with reasonable certainty to the Kanauj dynasties immediately anterior 
to the Muliammadan irruptions of the- eleventh century. In a few more years we 
shall doiihtkss have the whole series, from the time of Alexander downwards, frilly 
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d(:vulo])cd : at pres('iit, in tlic.sc detached notices, we can expect to do no more than 
hazard fresh conjectures, and wipe out fonner errors as we advance. 

There arc hut few authors to assist us in our task, and the passages from them 
have been so often repeated, that it will be uniiecessaiT again to quote them. Neither 
Bayer’s work nor Do Sacy’s are in our library: but, I have to thank Prof. Wilson for 
kindly sending' me sketches, made by himself, of the Bactriau coins depicted in the 
former author, and in Sestiiii and Alsconti, several of which I am able to recognise. 
Of individual friends, wlio have favoured me with their aid in furnirihing specimens 
and information, I cannot omit nicutioning Capt. Wade, Dr. Swiiiey, and Col. Stacy: ^ 
the services of the latter nnmisinatologist Avill bo more fully appreciated when we 
come to talk of Hindu coins. In Bactriau, the field is, of course, less open to collectors 
oil this side the Satlaj ; yet not a few very fine coins have been pneked up, even within 
the limits so successfully run over by Col. Tod himself. 

The coins of the two first princes of Baetria, by name Thcodoliis 1. and II. are 
yet unknown ; perhaps they never .struck money, but were eontent with the Syriini 
eiirreiiey then prevalent.- With Euthydemiis begins our collection -a purely Grecian 
coinage, hearing only Greek inscriptions, and, as far as hitherto kno'.vn, all of silver. 
The coins of Demetrius are more rare, hut equally beautiful with tho.se of liis pre- 
decessor, and supposed father. Ilelioclcs, the prince introduced on the authority 
of Visconti, will, I think, turn out to he our Agathocles. ■\V"ith Menander begins the 
system of native legends on the reverse, which is followed up without iiitermis.sion 
throughout the whole series to the barbarous Hadpihises. Some only of the coins of 
Eucratide.s liavo a Pelilvi legend, as will be hereafter explained. 

As the majority of tluf eoims now to be introduced have these native legends ou the 
reverse, it will bettor enable us to describe them if we begin by explaining what we 
have been able to make of the alphabet of this native language : which, from its 
marked difference from other types of the same character, I have ventured to term 
Bactrian-Pehlvi. 

Mr. Masson fir.st pointed out, in a note addressed to myself, through the late Dr. 
Gerard, the Pelilvi signs uliich he had found to stand for the wmixls MENANAPOT, 
AHOAAOAOTOT, EPMAIOT, BA:SIAEn2, and SXiTHPOS. When a supply of coins 
ca.mc into my own hands, sufficiently legible to pursue the inquii*y, I soon verified the 
accuracy of his observation; found the same signs, with slight variation, constantly to 
recur ; and extended the senes of words thus authenticated, to the names of twelve 
kings, and to six tit]e.s or epithets. It immediatdy struck me that if the geiminc 
Greek names were faithfully expres.sed in the iinkno’^ra charactei', a clue would, 
through, them, he formed to unravel tho value of a portion of the al]>habct, which 
might, in its turn, bo applied to the translated epithets and title.s, and thus lead to a 
knowledge of the language employed. Incompetent as I felt niysi-lf to tliis investi- 
gation, it was too seductive not to lead me to a humble attempt at its solution. 

In plate xii. are contained the whole of these coiTespondiiig legends, Greek and 
Pehivi, collated from a very numerous collection, and deemed to be of sufficient 
u'dthenticity to be assumed as the data of this inquixy. At the risk of being thought 
tedious, I will proceed to detail, letter , by letter, the authority upon which each 
member of the new alphabet is .supported. 

1 Of Indian coins, my list of donors would^bo considerably swelled; but it wumld 
he too like ostentation to "enumerate them in this place, 

[ It will be seen that, since this was written, several coins of Diodotiis have been 
discovered : antCj p. 26.] 
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(1) 9 a, No less tlian four Eaiues, viz., ApoUodotus, Antimacliiis, Antilakides, 
and Azos, commence witli tlie Greek alpha^ which in all fom* cases is represented by 
the Pehlvi character *)• To this, therefore, there can he no reasonable hesitation in 
ascribing the value of the initial a or alif, although it will be seen presently that there 
is another « more conformable ndth the ordinary Pehhi. It must be remarked that 
the present letter only occurs at the beginning of words. [9 = "W ^.] 

(2) e. Two names, Ermaios and Eucratides, begin with the epsUony and are 

found in the Pehlvi to have the initial ^ ; this, on consideration, maybe a variation of 
the initial vowel above given, to endue it wdth the sound of Another form of the 
same letter, h , occurs in one or two cases, expressing but the examples of these 
being too few to inspire certainty, I merely throw out the remark as a conjecture of 
analogy with the application of the initial alif oi the Persian. [ == T|^ <?.] 

(3) 'p 0 . The next circumstance of note is, that every word, without any excep. 
tion, ends in the letter P, sometimes written "P. The latter may perhaps he called 
the finished or capital character, bearing an analogy’to the DevaiiSgarl letter, which 
is completed by a stroke on the top, as this is by one below : for we shall find that 
most of the other letters admit of the same addition, P, then, I have supposed to 
represent the terminal H h of the Hebrew; or the short o^micron of the Greek, chiefly 
because I find it upon the later series of coins bearing native words in Greek charac- 
ters, which I described in my last essay, p. 129; that every word there ended in o : 
and, as I then remarked, M. Bumonf explains that sound, in the Zend, to be the 
constant representative of the masculine nominative termination of the Sanskrit 

or Greek os} The letter o never occurs in the middle of a word, as far at least as 
my experience proves. Some resemblance exists between it and the Zend o ; but no 
letter in the known Pehlvi alphabets can be compared with it. [ P == ^ s.] 

(4) VJ or hf Of this letter we have three examples ; one, initial, m 3femndroit\ 

two, medial, in Ermaiou and A^tUmachou : there can be no doubt therefore of its 
being equivalent to although it differs essentially from all the recognised forms of 
this letter in the Pehlvi alphabets of sculptures and coins. It should be remarked, 
however, that, in the case of Menandrou^ it is affected with a vowel mark, ih ; which, 
for reasons afterwards to he brought forward, I suppose to be the short i or Icasra, 
Sometimes a dot is seen under this letter, which may have the power of some other 
vowel, probably the short «. [ m.] 

(5) y\ s, y, or y. This letter occurs in Azoti, 'PA9, and in Ermaiou AKJXH • 
wherein it represents the sound of z and of y. It is analogous therefore to the 
Sanskrit which is pronounced both asy and y. The Greek and the Hebrew have 
only the letter z for the former sound. Nothing like this letter is found in the other 
Pehlvi alphabets, in the same position. [ y\ y,'] 

(6) hi?* Of this, two examples are found; one in p^£--{h9; the 

other ill EMlomnou^ PT'^-Hh? where it probably stands in lieu of the aspirated j?. 

[h = Vi^.] 

(7) i n. Of this letter we find instances in MemndroUf pCCfi; (? Minaiio), and in 
the example of Ehiloxenou last cited. There are others less decided, and some un- 
certainty prevails, through the apparent substitution occasionally of an I for an 
The Pehlvi alphabet of sculptures has nearly the same form of w. [:[ = IH* >?.] 

(8) 'I ) '71, L, T, 5 In the ChaMaic, and its derivative alphabets, so 

I “ Bans les anciens manuscrlts Zend, t final represente la syllabe Sanerite a & ; 
comme en Pali et en Pracrit, . . . , long se trouve d’ ordinaire a la fin d^un mot.’*" 
— Ols, mrla Gramm, de Eopp^ par M, Eug, Burnouf^ 
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Tmich similitude exists between tbe characters representing Z*, d, and -r, that it is 
sometiincs difficult to distinguish them. On the earlier and more perfect coins before 
us, this difficulty is much increased by the circumstance of the dies liaYing- been cut by 
Greek artists, who were in all probability ignorant of the Pchlvi tongue, and who 
therefore must have copied carelessly from imperfect samples furnished by their native 
underlings. We have, in our own copper coinage, similar and notorious exfimples of 
the Kagarl character so badly executed that few even in the present day could certify 
the letters intended. In the more recent coins, and in proportion as the Greek 
deteriorates, the Pcldvi improves ; and our best examples are derived from the coins of 
the unknown AZ02. Guided by these, rather than hy the strict analogy of the 
Clialdaic, I would ventiiro to appropriate ^ to ^ ; ‘A and ^ to d; and Ln to r, As 
Ibr, however, as examples go, or *1 seems to stand indifForently for the two former, 
and for t likewise ! Thus in the two last syllables of Hueratidou^ wc find • * 
( . . tzdo }) In the same of Apollodotou^ we have 'P"lL . . and iF'n A (. . daio ?) In 
AntilaJcidoii^ ("PAAi • .) the place of Jc is assumed by a letter difierent from any hitherto 
found as such, and more like that which we have on slender grounds sot down as an .s\ 
Ai may be the h affected by a vowxd mark, or with an r, as it occurs also iii Eucratidou. 

It is only conventionally, therefore, that I shall in future rcsci-vc 

(8) ^ for /c (and perhaps ^). ['-i = rf ^.] 

(9) or ^ for d (sometimes misused for t}), ' 

(10) A or oo for r. [ A — T 

The same confusion will be perceived in the uppermost of the Haksh-i Enstam 
inscriptions in Eer Porter’s ^Travels,* the most faithful representation of those 
antiquities which we possess. Many reasons would induce me to suppose this 
alphabet to be the same as ours, the k, dj and r are so nearly allied ; but the m 
forbids their union. 

(11) \ and ^ 1. Here again is a perplexing case : the latter occupies the place of 
in Apollodotou^ Lysku^ Azilmu-^ AntilaJddou : but the former occurs in the word 

for ^ king ’ A’U.AAU malaJcdo^ passim. It might he an /q and the latter w^orcl AHAlU 
maliardo\ hut of this we shall have to say more anon ; at present, I am constrained to 
preserve both forms under the head of H ~ \ 

(12) ^ /. This letter oecui's on no coins hut those bearing on the reverse the 
Greek ; as Kudphises, Pherros, etc. It resembles considerably the common Pchlvi 
form of i?, and is only seen on tlie latest groups of coins ; but it is common on the 
inscriptions of the cylinders found in the Topes by Chev. Ventura and M. Court, and 
has there fj-cquontlv a foot-stroke, straight or curved, as in the Y above noted. 

(13) ct Whether this letter, which appears only on the later coins of our 
series, in connections yet unread, be a mis-shapen variety of the/, is hard to say. It 
is precisely the p of the known Pehivi, and if inverted, forms the m of the same 
alphabet- 

(14) A* 5 . This letter rests on slight foundation ; namely, the penultimate of 

Adlisou. It is, however, very similar to the Arahico-Persie -Pchlvi s on the 
Sassanian coins, given in the table 'of alphabets in LichteiisteiiTs ‘Teiitamen 
Palx'ograpbiaj Assyrio-persicte.’ [ === ^ .s7o] 

(15) q and iJL This letter has so strong a likeness to the Hebrew aiu^ that I 
have been tempted at once to assign it to the sound of broad «?, without any positive 
example in any of the Greek names of princes to warrant it. Indeed, the a in being 
unknown in the Greek, it could not naturaUy express airy member of that alphabet in 
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tlie namc 8 of Greok princes, wliiuli may account for its absence . there ; but in tlie 
native words, its use is almost constant, and it frequently precedes 'p, forming tlio 
diphthong do, so prevalent in Zend words. It is moreover identical in form with the 
a of the SLUilptiired Pehlvi inscriptions in Persia. No instance occurs of its hc'ginning 
a word, [q = W/] 

Several other letters arc met with, for which counterparts in Greek cannot be so 
easily assigned. Some seem to he mere variations of form ; but the knowledge of 
them will he essential before the WTiting on the cylinder can he deciphered. 

(16) X seems to terminate words, and may therefore he equivalent to p. On 
the coiii,4d. xviii., 9, the comhination ^ occurs, wdiich hears a strong resemblance 
to the word maM% as written in the ordinary form of Pehlvi ; but if the two 
lana'iiao'cs were exhibited on one coin, the distinetion would have been more marked. 

(17) £.? seems a badly Avritten ' io others, it takes the place of 

1 n ; as iu p££vl; ^>nimno. In some examples it ivonld be best explained as avowed, 
as in the first syllable of . . . . i.T', also found written . . . . □ ; and 

both these forms approach that of the Pehlvi vowmls e and ti. [ 'p™ ? ] 

(IS) H\. This letter may naturally he supposed to be a variation in Avriting of 
AA'hich I liaA'e imagined to bo the letter Jc, or d, affected AA’ith the voAA"el-mark i ; hut 
so many examples may he slieAvn in Avhich they represent t or ti, that perhaps both 
forms should be properly given to that letter. [^ = and ~ 

(19) f . This letter constantly occurs on the Pherrou coins, and on them only. 
It may ho the inverted ; hut as the form f also occurs once on the coins, and very 
frequently on the cylinders, it can hardly he denied a distinct existence. I have no 
authority for its value. 

(20) This letter is found representing the Greek % Antimachou ; it has a 

considerable likeness to the ch of the common Pehlvi. M.'] 

(21) . The curve at the loAver end of the second stroke of this letter alone 
distinguishes it from the hi oi' P ; ob- tbe cylinders it generally has the curve : the 
tail is there extended beloAv the lino, and sometimes looped. [ tf pu.] 

(22) pi may he a variation of the supposed p- ; or it may he the /c affected by a 
A'OAvel-mark : it is a common letter on the cylinders. Sometimes the hook is 
introduced on tlie opposite side of the stem, and this form may be a different 
Awel affection of the or A’. [pi ~ ^'0 

(23) ^ . This mark, AAdiicli Avears rather the look of an ornament, is found on the 
coins haAing Hercules for the reverse, and on them only. I should not have included 
it among the letters, had it not so closely resembled the Arabico-Persic form of a, 
depicted in Lichtenstein’s table. He there states it to belong to the Sassanian coins, 
hilt I have not remarked it on any that I have examined, either in hooks or cabinets. 

[ ftR ? ] _ 

(24) ri. This letter may be a variety of a, or it may be a distinct letter. On the 

cylinders it has a tall stroke in the centre (/f)); taking the appearance of an inverted 
trident. I should have been inclined to pronounce it zi or Ji, had I not already 
appropriated A to this syllabic form. [ n - 5 = 5 .] 

I need not say that all the above explanations are open to correction ; and I fully 
expect that, before the end of the year, the learned members of the Asiatic Society of 
Paris, AAdio hav'e noAv before their eyes the coins whence most of my data have been 
deriv^ed, with all that I had A^entured to guess upon them eommimieated by letter, 
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will Ixave developed tlie wliole alphabet with an accuracy not to he attained ex- 
cept through a piTOOus ImoAvleclge of the ancient languages of Partliia and 
Ariima. 

The only typos of the Pehhi character, which which we can institute a com- 
parison of the above alphabet, are those derived from the imperfectly-deciphered 
coins of the Sassanian dynasty of Persian monarchs ; and the inscriptions on the 
sculptures at Naksh-i Paistam, li'aksh-i Eajah, and the Ta.k-i bosthii. These are 
attributed to the same period, on the certain authority of the nuiiies of Bubak, his srm 
Ardashir, and grandson Sli^pdr, found not only in the Pehlvi, but also in the Gri'ck 
version, ’wliich fortunately accompanies some of the inscriptions. The Baron do Saey, 
to whoso ‘ jMemoiros siir les divers Antiqnites do la Perse,' the learned world was in- 
debted for the restoration of these valuable monuments of anticpiity, wms only able to 
deal with one form of tlie Pehlvi, namely, that situated below the Greek (see Ker Porter, 
ii., dy2): for the inscriptions are g'enerally trilingual ; the version above the Greek 
being more rude than the other, and having a striking resemblance to the Clialdaic. 
Ker Porter transcribes one or two portions of the upper inscriptions in Hebrew ; and 
informs us that De Sacy ahvays found this character had the same meaning as the 
Ilebre'W, when transcribed letter for letter. This author has given in pi. xv,, voi. i. 
of his ^ Travels/ a hue fec-simile in the twm languages of the Nuksh-i Puistum text, 
which had not yet been deciphered at the time of the publication of his work. A 
considerable portion of the members of our alphabet occur precisely in the right hand 
version of this transcript ; such as % U,, 1,, \ U? * hut for want of 

a perfect alphabet, or of a Roman version of the insmiption, no comparison can yet be 
made. The learned Lichtenstein, in his dissertation on the arrow-headed character, 
has furnished a plate of all the varieties of Pehlvi and Eencl, as known in his time, 
from the travels of Niebuluy etc. By way of exhibiting the analogy wKieh exists 
betw^een these and our new character, I have carefully set them in comparison, in 
pi xi.,^ taking Lichtenstein’s imperfect alixhabet of what he designates the Arahico- 
Persic Zend, as the only available one of this type. The Pehlvi inscription alphabet 
I have taken from Ker Porter’s fac-similos ; and the Pehlvi of coins, from plates of 
coins in Marsdeii, Ker Porter, Hyde, etc., and fr'om actual coins ; but in most of 
tbe latter that I have seen, the letters are so very indistinctly formed, that it is quite 
impossible to read them ; and, indeed, most of the attempts hitherto made have failed 
to pass the common titles : the names are very obscure. A rejection here forces 
itself that, if the coins of the Sassanian dynasty were so illegible, wo need not be 
surprised at equal or greater difficulties attending those of the Bactrian princes. 

In the sixth column I have inserted, at random, such of the letters ou the 
cylinders, as approach in appearance to the coin types. Ho reliance, how^ever, must 
be placed on this allocation, xmtil a reading has been effected of some portion. It is 
only intended to show' that the characters of the cylinders and coin.s are identical in 
their nature. 

In the last column I have added the Zend alphabet, as restored wuth so much 
(ibiiity by M. Bmmouf. It ha.s a few points of accordance with the Pehhi ; but the 
genius of it follows rather the Sanskrit t}q)G; and the constant expression of the 

X [‘Jour. As. Soc. Bengal/ iv., 1835. I have superseded this plate by one 
more suitable to the present stage of our knowdedge of the subject. This engraving, 
as I have already intimated, will be reserved for wo illustration of Art. KXl . The 
plate numbered xii. is, however, retained to mark' its duo position in Prinsep's 
list.] 
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voirels, long and short, distinguishes it essentially from the alphahots of Semitic 
origin.'^ 

Haying thus completed our survey of the chai’acters found on the Baetrian coins, 
and on the curious inscriptions extracted from the Topes (in which latter, however, 
WG must expect to find such deviations from caligraphy as a wiitten text naturally 
exhibits), let us now apply our uncertain knoAvledge, with circumspection, to the 
various names and titles on the coins themselves, and see how they may he read in 
Eom, an characters. 

Plate xii. contains them all arranged, — first, according to the Ml inscriptions ; 
secondly, with the names and titles separated. From what has heen said above, I 
would venture thus to express the names of the Greek sovereigns in Roman letters. 

Apollodoton, Apaladado ; Antilakidon, Atikalikado ; Antimachou, Atimaeho ; 
Azou, Ajo or A ijo ; Aziiisou, Ajiliso ; Eucratidon, JEiikratido ; Erinaiou, Ermayo ; 
Menandrou, Minano or Midano ; Philoxenoii, Ealaiino or Palakino ; Lysiou, 
Zisato, Qx Litato } Nonou, Ulalido'^ CJnadpherrou, Eareto nanado'^. 

It must he confessed that many of these are highly unsatisfactory, especially the 
last three. The name of Kadphisos is omitted, as being still more indistinct. 

Turning now to the titles and epithets, it does not seem difficult to recognise the 
same appellation for ‘ king/ and ‘ king of kings/ as is read on the sculptured inscrip- 
tions at JSfaksh-i Rustam, and on the Sassanian coins ; — malako and malahao-maJako 
(for maUMn-malakd). “When another epithet is introduced, such as ‘ the great 
king of kings,’ it is found interposed between the words malalcao and malako. 
The same form of expression exists in the Hebrew, 

* rex maximtis rex Assyria* Every one will remark the close resemblance of this 
expression with our. text; as w^ell as of — the Pehlvi title of the 

Persian sculptnres—with 'PU.'lXVJ; the tenninations only being different, 

as might be expected in a different dialect. But, if the language of onr coins he 
Zend, the word meleh^ ‘king,’ should not he expected in it ; especially when we after- 
wards find it replaced by rao and rao nana rao^ on the Kaiierkos coins. It was 
this circumstance that led me to imagine the reading might he mahardo ; but the 
combination mahardo-maharo is inadmissible, and overthrows the conjecture. 

Pass we now to the next title of most common occurrence, 'P'n'll.orV'nll 
::SnTHP02, ^ the Saviour.’ By onr system, this must be rendered either rakako^ 
radako^ or radado. Now the first of these three forms is precisely what might be 
expected to be the Zend reading of the Sanskrit word rakshaka^ * saviour,’ 

and that alone is a strong argument in favour of its adoption as the true reading of 
the term. 

The title, MEFAAOT BA2IAEn:S, first, we are told, assmned hyEucratides, belongs to 
so many of his successors, that wn have no difficulty in finding the exact version of the 
term in the Pehlvi. There are, however, decidedly two readings of it ; one, 
the other 'PU.'lH.'n) '^th the omission of the duplicated letter in the centre. The 
obvious rendering of these two expressions would he kdk^kdo and kdkdo. But I find 
in M. Bui'nouf s * Commentaire,’ that the Zend word for ‘ great ’ is maz^ from the 
Sanskrit mahd, to which our term has no resemblance whatever. It has most simi- 

^ [ In lieu of complicating the plate with this alphabet, I propose to insert here- 
after (Art. XXL) a type series of the Zend and such other Oriental Alphabets as 
may he calculated to throw light upon the special question of Baetrian palaeography.] 
, * [As these have been, in many instances, rectified by Prinsep himself, I refer the 
reader to his latest paper on the subject ; Art, XXI.] 
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to the Tartar appellation common to monarclis of Bactiia in later 

days; and it may not bo unreasonable to assume tbis reading, until one more 
plausible is discovered. At first I was inclined to read it r«-w, in conjuction witli 
the preceding word vMa/wrdo, on the strength of the expression before alluded to, of 
rao nam rao, on the Kaiierhos coins ; but in no example have I found the first letter 
'-I replaced by o^ .\ The collocation of the letters is, again, exactly similar to those of 
the Hebrew ^niaximus'; but for this reading we must suppovso 

^ to be a /?, which is contradicted by all other examples. 

For ANIKHTOT, ‘the uncoiiquered,’ w'e find the terms apatilo^ and apatilal% 
and for NIKHtpOPOT, ‘ the conquest-hearing,’ ajalako or ajahdo: of neither of 
these can I attempt a solution, and the examples being few, we cannot be very 
certain of their correctness. 

The inscription cut on the silver disc found in the casket of the ManikyS-la 
Tope, [vi.] (fig. 26,) may be read ‘p'Ti'iOi famaro jkanadaJco ; the second 

word, without any very great straining, might be conceived to be the native mode of 
■mitixig KanerJeo \ and if this interpretation he allowed, we may indeed look upon 
this tope as the monument of that monarch. 

The writing on the brass cylinder itself (fig. 20 h of the same plate), which was, 
from my ignorance, inverted in the engraving, seems to consist of Bactro-Pehlvi 
chai'acters, which, rendered in Eoman letters, would he far Jeamana 

papaho, the piuport of which I must leave uninterpreted : nor will T endeavour to 
forestai the ingenuity of others by any crude attempt to convert into Eoman letters 
the longer inscriptions given by Mr. Masson, from the Jalhl^bfid cylinder [vi.], and 
by M. Court, from the stone slab of another Maaikyhla tope (Jour. As. Soc. Beng., 
vol. iii., pi. xxxiii.) I have already remarked that this latter inscription con- 
tains, very legibly, in the second line, the word malakdo^ identical with the royal 
designation so common upon the coins. 

It is now time to turn our attention to the coins themselves, whence our data for 
the construction of the Bactro-Pehlvi alphabet have been derived. Of these I need 
do little more than furnish a few notes of reference to the accompanying six plates, 
ill which I have brought down the series of selected specimens from Euthydemus to 
Xadaphes Choranos, a name so nearly allied to Kadphises, that the latter may be 
looked upon as its patronymic ; while the title that follows it (c/^oiwos) coincides 
so closely with what has been already described as existing on the rao nam rao 
group (p. 131), that it would seem to form the link of connection between them and 
the coins which hear Pehlvi legends on the reverse. 


COINS WITH GBEEK INSCEIPTIONS ONLY. 

With Euthydemus of Magnesia, who conquered Theodotus II., e.o. 220, com- 
mences our present series : of his coinage I now possess a medal in silver, procured 
by Mohan LM, for Dr. Gerard, near Kabul. It is superior in execution to the fine 
coin taken home by Lieut. Burnes. The exterior surface is of a dark-grey, like that 
of chloride of silver. 

Euthydemus. 

(pi. xiii.) 

Pig. 1. Silver tetradxachma, weight 240 grs. 

Obveese.— H ead of the king in high relief. 

Reverse. — Hercules with his club, seated on clouds; inscription, BA:SIAEi:i::g 
ET©TAHMOT, 
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Fic:. 2. A licmidviiclnna of Demetrius, silveiv in the Ventura collection ; a Tory 
heautitiil coin, similar to one (lepieted in Sestini.^ 

Obverse. --“H ead of the king, with helmet shaped like an elephant’s skin and tusks. 

Beveese.— H ercules standing: inscription, BASIAEBS AHMHTPIOT. 

Agathocles. 

Fig. 3. A silver coin of Agathocles, in the Ventura collection. 

Obveese. — A well executed head, with the royal fillet : short curly hair, 

Beveese, —Jupiter standing, holding a small female figure, having apparently a 
flambeau in either hand : on the sides, BASlAEflS ArA®OiCAEOT:§, with a peculiar 
monograin. 

The general appearance of the head, and of the figure on the reverse, resemble 
the imiqiie coin of Ileiiocles which Mr. Wilson has sketched for me from Visconti’s 
work. Sbonld there have been any indistinctness in the first two letters of the 
name of that coin, we may find reason to erase Heliocles from the Bactrian monarchy, 
and to substitute Agathocles, of whom Mr, Masson has already made known to us 
ten very peculiar copper coins, (Jour. As. Soe. Beng., iii., pi. ix. fig. 17.) The 
inscription in Pehlvi (.^) on the reverse of those coins proves that they belong to a 
Bactrian prince, and are not to be ascribed to Alexander’s general of the .same name, 
who is nowhere asserted to have assumed the regal power. The name is common 
enough. It was in revenge for a grievous insult offered to his family by one 
Agathocles, prefect of the provinces beyond the Euphrates, under Antiochns Theos, 
(b. g. 2o0,) that the Scythian Arsaces was roused to establish independent dominion 
in Parthia. The same party may have followed the example of assuming the title of 
king in some province of Bactria. That the coin does not belong to Agathocles of 
Syracuse I can now assert with confidence, having before me the mo.st beautiful 
plates of the coins of that sovereign, , (whose name is always written in the Doric 
genitive Agathoeleos, or AgathoeUios) in the * Trisor de JS^umismatigue/ now under 
publication at Paris. 

Mayes. 

Fig. 4. One of two copper coins of Mayus, (or, PlSrayiis) in the Ventura 
collection. 

Obverse. — H ead of an elephant, with proboscis elevated ; a bell hanging round 
the neck. 

Beverse. — T ho CaduGcus of Mercury, on the sides of which the words, BA:siae- 
XIS MATOY, and a monogram composed of the letters M and 1. 

This is an entirely new name, nor can it be read as a Greek word in its present 
shape, although the characters are perfectly distinct on the coin, and the style of 
engraving corresponds with the early and pure Greek types. There is no Pehlvi 
inscription. Gould the third lettet be read as a gamma., the name MAFOT might 
denote the union of the office of chief priest of the Magi with that of king, and the 
elephant’s head, found on the coins of Menander and of Demetrius, might enable us 
to appropriate the present medal to one or the other of these princes. 

Etjceatiubs, 

Figs. 5 to 10. Coins of Eucratides the Great, 

. Fig, 5. A silver tetradrachma, badly executed. (Ventura.) 

Obvekse.— Head of tho king, helmeted, 

Beveese.—Xwo Bactrian horsemen, (or Castor and Pollux,) with wings on their 
shoulders, and lances; the two first letters of the legend corrupt, py:giAEa^ 
MEFAAOY EYKPATAOY ; monogram, M. 

Fig. 6. A beautiful didrachma, of the same prince. (Ventura.) 
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Op, T RUSE. — A neat Imdj Witliout lieinxet; liair bound; w 

IIeveiise.— -Two horsemen ; inscription, Ba:SIAEAX ETKPATIAOT. 

Fiw. 7. A very well preserved copper coin of the same prince, presented to me by 
Capt. \^hule. 

Figs, 8, 9, and 10.— Three copper s(juare coins of the same prince, upon the 
reverse of which is seen, for the first time, the introduction of a Pelilvi legend. 
vSevend of the same coins are depicted in Mr, Masson’s paper; they all agree in 
having the inscription on three sides only of the square ; the plates will shew the 
variation to which the letters of the name are liable ; in Roman characters they may 
\)Q xm^em^ malakao kdhdo etihratido. [Mfihfirajasa Eukratidasa.^] 

The history of Eucratides is too xvell knovni to require repetition licre.^ Bayer 
fixes his ascent to the Bactrian throne in the year 181 b. c. He was a contemporary 
of Mithridates I. of Parthia, who assisted him in repelling Demetrius, king of 
India, as he is termed, beyond the frontier, and finally driving him from his throne 
at the advanced age of seventy-eight years. On the division of the conquered empire, 
Alithridates had the provinces between the Ilydaspes and Indus asigned to him ; and 
Eueraticles, all the remainder, east and south, of his Indian possessions . — ‘ all India ^ 
is tlic term used, hut it is uncertain to wEat limit southward this expression should 
apply. 

It has not yet been remarked by those who are curious in reconciling the names 
of Indian legend and Grecian history, that the names Eucratidcs and Yikramfiditya 
bear a close resemblance both in sound and in signification ; while the epoch and the 
scene of tlieir martial exploits are nearly identical. The Hindh accounts of Tikra- 
maditya are not to he found in the regular Paurfinic histories, hut only in separate 
legends, such as the ‘ Vikrama-Charitra’ and others, mentioned by Wilford, (As.Bes. 
ix. 117,) all teeming with confusion, contradictions, and absurdities in an unusual 
degree. The genealogical tables of the solar and lunar lines contain no such name, 
neither does it occur among the few notices of embassies to and from India to Syria 
and Rome, in the authors of the west.^ Eucratides’ empire was so extended and 
matured that be assumed the title of ^aciX^vs fieyaKos : thus the peaceful coin, 
fig. 6, was doubtless struck before bis expeditions ; those with the armed bead, and 
the addition of * the Groat,’ after bis return : and it is remarkable that the latter 
only have a Pebhi legend on the reverse, being intended for circulation perhaps in 
liis more southern provinces, or imitating in this respect the coins of Menander, 
whose reign in India had been so glorious. If the date assigned by Bayer (146 b.c.) 
to Eucratidcs’ death, be thought too far removed from the commencement of the 
Bamvat era of Vikramaditya (56 u.c.) it may be argued that, as Eucratides is 
acknowledged to he the last but one of the regular Bactrian kings, all the now names 
roccntly discovered, Agatbocles, Mayus, Pbiloxcmis, Antimachus, etc.— must find 
their places before him in the list, which may easily bring down his date even a 
century. 

The analogy between the Bactrian and the Indian heroes is, it must bo confessed, 
of very slender texture, just enough to ho hazarded as a mere speculation, which 
more skilful antiquarians may indulge their ingenuity in improving or condemning. 

i [ The insertion of the second title in the Pehlyi legend seems to be erroneous.] 

“ See ^Jour. As. Soc. Bcng.’, vol. ih, 409, and Maurice’s ‘Modern Hin- 
dostan,’ i., 98. 

3 The embassy of ‘Porus’ to Augustus must have been immediately , after 
Yikramaditya. It is stated that his letters were written in the Greek character. The 
Scythians were then pressing the country, 
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■ IlODUS. ■■■ 

Figs. U, 12j 13. Three small silver coins, inserted in this plate, because tlieir 
inscriptions are entirely Greek, though they have no other jpetension to be counted 
"With Bactrian coins. The appearance of the head-dress in the third is rather 
Irsacidan, but the names and titles are altogether novel and curious. I have selected 
the three most legible among several coins in my possession. The first two are of 
Mohan lArs, the third of Kar&.mat ^Ali’s, collection. The name of KnAOS 
is altogether unknown. 

The heads on the obverse of all these coins seem to belong to diiferent persons ; 
the standing warrior on the reverse is alike in all, and the inscription on the^ two first 
KlilAOT MAKAP , . . . . . PAH0POT. On the third coin, the titles differ, and 
are illegible, but the name KliiA. . . . is the same. 

MnNANDEB.. 

(pi. xiv.) 

Althongh Menander is well-known to have preceded Eucratides in date, I have 
preferred separating his coins from the genuine Bactrian group, and classifying them 
with those of Apollodotus, Antilakides, etc., as a distinct series, on account of the 
essential difference in their style of execution. Their native legends, also, seem to 
denote a different locality. Menander, before he came to the throne of Bactria 
proper, had, it is supposed, formed an independent dominion in the more southern 
provinces on the Indus. This may be the reason of the deviation from the Syrian 
type of coin, so remarkably preserved by the earlier sovereigns of Bactria. 

Figs. 1, 2, 3. One silver and two copper coins of Menander. 

Fig. 1. A silver hemidrachma, weighing 37 grains, (one from KaiAmat GiTi ; a 
duplicate from Gerard,) differing from those depicted in Masson’s plates, and from 
Swiney’s coin described in the ‘Jour. As, Soc. Beng.’ vol. ii., p. 406. [p. 46.] 

Obvehse. — H ead facing the left: on the margin, BASIAEnS :SnTHP02 MENAN- 
APOT ; a kind of sceptre, or crook, lying on the shoulder. 

Reveese. — M inerva with Jupiter’s thunderbolt, facing the right ; Pehlyi legend, 
malakdo rakako minam^ and monogram (see ‘ Jour. As. Soc. Bengal,’ voi. hi. p. 164.) 
[Mhhtirajasa Tradatasa Menadrasa.] 

Fig. 2 has already been drawn and described by Masson, vol. ii. 

Fig. 3 differs from Masson’s fig. 1, in the figure of the Yictory on the reverse. 
(Kar^imat ’AIL) 

Apoleodotus. 

Figs. 4, 5. Two silver coins of Apollodotus, both in the Yentura cabinet ; of the 
first the number is considerable ; the latter is new, and of very beautiful execution. 

Fig. 4 has already been described from Swiney’s coin in ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.’ 
vol, h., p. 406. The legend on the obverse is here quite distinct BAiSIAEfliS 
2nTHPO:S KAI 4>IAOnATOP02 AnOAAOAOTOT, The Pehlvi inscription on tbe 
reverse, however, has no addition for the words «al ^iXoTcaroposj being simply 
[M^htejasa Tradatasa Apaladhtasa.] 

Fig. 6 has on the obverse, the Indian elephant, Avith a monogram, and the usual 
title ; and on the reverse, a Br^hmani bull, with the same Pehlvi legend. 

Fig. 6 is a copper coin in Swincy’s collection, the precise feiloAV to that described 
by Tod, in the ‘ Transactions of the Eoyal Asiatic Society.’ 

P^igs. 7 and 8 are two from among several square copper coins brought down by 
Mohan LM. They are nearly the same as the coin in Burnes’ collection (‘ Jour, As. 
Soc. Bengal,’ vol. ii. pi. xi. [ii.] fig. 7,) which, I then supposed to he a Menander, 
but which I am now able to recognise by its Pehlvi legend. The examples on these 
coins, are decisive of the orthography of rakako =: 50THP0::S. 

AmmAttvm, 

n, are three selected quadrangular coins of Antilakides, from six in 
the Yentura collection. The name was first made known by Masson, rvho supposes, 
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1 Vtnii the beards (which are not however so clear on the speeiniens before us), that 
this prince and the next, ATSI03, belong to a separate djmasty. He detects tlie 
ccHiical emblem of the reverse on one coin of Eucratides. I have not, however, found 
anv of the sort. One description will serve for all. 

‘OBVEESE.—Head of the sovereign, with the legend, BA25IAEI22 NIKH‘I»OPOT 
ANTIAAKIAOT. > 

lirwERSB.— Two plumes waving over two conical caps, (or .^“hee-hives). Mono- 
gram ht 3 low, 7?; 2, and Pehlvi inscription, ajalado atilikado^ 

[Mhhhrajasa Jayhdharasa Antihliki^^^^ 

Lvsins, . 

Fig. 12. A copper quadrangular coin of Lysius, similar to two in Masson’^s 
series of Ausius : the first letter is clearly an / in Greek, and this reading is con- 
finned by the Pehlvi rfj. The monograms are the same as the last coin. 

* Obyekse.— Head of the king, with the legend, B ASIAE^S ANIKHTOT AT2I0T. 

Kevekse.— A n elephant, with a monogram XS, and the Pehlvi inscription, 
malaMo . . . . . Usato. [Mhhhrajasa Apadihatasa Lisikasa or dsa ?] 

(pi. XV.) 

T have designed in this plate, from the Yentura collection, several very interesting 
coins, of new names and features, for which no locality can as yet be assigned. As 
almost all of them bear Peblvi inscriptions, they are evidently Bactrian ; but to 
admit them into the regular series of that dynasty, would greatly extend the 
catalogue of its princes. They rather bear out the fact of there having been several 
petty independent dynasties, like that at Nysa, for which Masson endeavours to set 
apart some of the coins to be presently mentioned. 

Fig. 1. A fine silver coin of Philoxenus, in the Yentura collection. This name 
was borne by one of Alexander’s generals, to whom Cilicia, west of the Euphrates, 
was assigned, in the division of liis conquests. The coin, therefore, cannot belong to 
him, though his title of ‘unconquered’ would argue his power and waiiike 
propensity. 

Obveese. — Head of the prince, in a helmet similar to that of Eucratides : legend, 
BA2IAEn2 ANIKHTOT ^lAOEENOT. 

liEVEiiSE. — The prince on horseback ; monogram formed of two a’s : legend in 
Pehlvi, [Mhhiirajasa Apadihatasa Pilasinasa,] 

Fig. 2. A square copper coin of the same prince, nearly allied to those of the 
last plate. 

Obveese. — A female figure holding the cornucopia. Greek legend, and mono- 
gram as before. 

Eeveese. — The Brahmani bull, with the same Pehlvi legend, and the letter ^ as 
a monogram, 

Axti>iachus. 

Fig. 3. A small silver coin of Antimachus, also a new piince. The character of 
the horseman connects it wdth the preceding; the portrait of the prince is wanting, 
nor can I find any record of his name preserved. 

Obverse.— Yictory or Fame : legend^ BA^IAEfiS NIKH^OPOT ANTIMAXOT. 

Reveese. — Horseman, and Pehlvi inscription. [ Mdhfirajasa dayfidharksa 
Antimkkhasa.] 

Fig. 4. A copper coin recognised to belong to Antimachus, from the Pehlvi 
name. (Ventura.) 

Nonus. 

Fig. 5. A silver coin of Konus, in the same style as the last, and without 
portrait. (Yentura.) 

Obveese. — Horseman, with couched lance ; scarf round the neck, part of the 
legend visible, BA2lAEri2 .... N^NOT. [ON^NOT.] 

liEVEESE.—Soldier holding a spear ; name in Pehlvi, [Spalharasa.] 
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Fig 10. A sqiiai’e copper com of the same prince, in wiiicli his title of fLeyahou 
is apparent. The style of the copper coinage, compared with the silver, in ail the 
above, ooimcets them with the Menander and ApoHodotus group. [This is also a 
eoiiiofVonoiiesand Spalhares. Obv. BAlSIAEXiS BAiSIAEnN MEFAAOT ONnNOT. 
Hbv. . . , Dhamikasa Spalharasa.] 

UNCERTAIN KAMES. ' 

Fig. 6. The same as Masson’s No. 44. The name is not visible in the Greek, 
and if restored from the Pehlvi, which is quite distinct, it is iminteliigibie, Ulitizou : 
the titles are. of a paramount sovereign : the Greek letters corrupted. 

Obverse. —T he king holding a sceptre, BASIAELiJ^S BASIAEUJN MEFAAOT. 
[PnAAIPISOT.] . 

liEVEESE.—Jiipitor seated in his chair. [Mhharajasa Mahatakasa Spalirisasa.} 

Figs. 7, 8, The grandiloquent titles in these are the same as the last, and both, 
perhaps, on that account, should be classed with the Azos series, in the next two 
plates, Avhieh has invariably the title ‘ great king of kings.’ ^ 

Fig. 9. This square copper coin has the precise style of Non us and the Aziiisos 
device. 

Obvehse.— A horseman with couched lanee ; letters visible of the legend, 
BA:gIAEa:S NIKATOPOT AAEA<^0P0T? [:SnAATPIO^ aikaiot aaea#ot tot 
BA 2IAEn:2.] 

Eevehse. — A seated figure, probably Hercules. Pelilvi legend, though sharply 
cut, not unintelHgible. [Spalhto putrhsa Bhamiasa Spalaganamasa.] 

Fig. 11. The title, ‘ king of kings’ is also visible on this coin, with the emblem 
of an elephant on the obverse. The king, seated on a couch, is placed on the 
reverse. No native legend is traceable. [Major Cunningham has a coin of this tfg& 
with the legend, BASIAEHS BA2IAEX2N MEFAAOT MATOT. Reverse : Itajadirdj 
Mahatma Mdyasa.^ 

Pigs. 12, 13, 14, belong to a .series of coins sui gaieris : the two first are of the 
Ventura collection, the third from Masson’s plates. The head fills the obverse, 
while the title, in corrupt Greek, surrounds a well executed horse on the reverse. It 
is probable that all the ‘horse’ coins belong to one locality : Bactria was famous for its 
fine breed of this noble animal ; but he is generally represented mounted by a warrior. 
This coin, and No. 8, are the only ones on which he appears naked. The extended 
arm of the prince on the obverse is a point of agreement with the common coin, 
fig. 25 of pi. xvii. 

, , Azos. ... 

(pi. xvi., xvii.) 

We now come to a scries of coins exceedingly numerous, and of various device, 
bearing the name of a prince altogether unknown to history. It was from a coin 
pre.sented by Mohan LM, ( Gerard’s compagnon-^de-voyage^) to Dr. Grant, that I first 
recognised the name of this sovereign, many of \vhose coins hud passed through my 
hands before in Burnes’ collection, and in Masson’s plates, without presenting a 
legend sufficiently distinct to be dccyphercd. Gen, Ventura’s eolloction also possessed 
many very distinct coins of Azos, and his name, either in Greek or in Pehlvi, was 
then trnecd through a series of coins that had been given to other monarchs. 

The title of Azos is always BASIAEnS BASIAEilN MEFAAOT AZOT ; in Pehlvi, 
malaMo hahhio rmldho ajo^ or ayo. [Mahhrajasa Rajarajasa or liajadhirajasa 
Mabatasa Ayasa.] The name is generally set upright under the device both in 
Greek and Pehlvi; but an occasional exception occurs, as in fig. 12, where it runs 

^ [No. 7. is proved, by a more perfect coin in Major CimninghanTs unpublished 

f late X. fig. 14, to belong to Mayns. The sanie authority confirms the attribution of 
lo. 8 to Azos, pi. xii, 12.] 
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(xmtiniioxisly witJi tlie n'ist of the marginal legcB Kone of tlie coins of Azos bear 
his head, nor in general have they his effigy, unless the seated figure in figs. 12 ami 
13 represent him, as is probably the case, seated on a cushioned throne, with a sceptre 
on his lap. The mode of sitting, it should be remarked, is entirely oriental, and the 
aninnils depicted are such as belong peculiarly to* the East — the elephant, the 
Brahmaiii hull, the lion, and the Bactrhm camel. The cyphers or symbols on the 
reverse of these coins seem evidently compounded of PchM letters, on the same 
principle as those of the more genimie Greek coins, from Greek letters ; they may 
probably denote dates, but it will require much labour to establish this point, and tlio 
same symbol appearing on coins of very different devices, as on figs. 2 and 11, rather 
militates agninst the supposition. 

It is a peculiarity of the coinage of this period, that the pieces vrero of a very 
debased metal, washed over with silver somewhat in the manner of the coins of the 
Homan emperor, Gallienus, and his successors, and denominated ‘ billion' by uurais- 
matologists. Is it possible that the scarcity of silver to which the origin of this 
species of coin has been attributed in the West, had extended even to India. ^ if so, it 
will fix the date to the latter half of the third century. At any rate, it is fair to 
suppose that the system was copied from the Homan coins, to whicli many other 
circumstances of imitation may be traced; among these, the soldier trampling on his 
vanquished foe in fig. 14; and the radiated heat of fig. 2G, the coin without a name, 
which is connected with the rest of the series by the equestrian reverse, seems an 
imitation of the radiated crown of the Homan emperors of the same period. 

Plato xvi. figs. 1, 2, 3. Three coins of Azos, having, on the obverse, a Badimani 
hull, and on til e reverse, a panther or lion. The monograms on all three differ: 
legends in Greek and Pehlvi as above described. 

Figs. 4, 0 . On these the bull is placed with the Pehlvi on the reverse, while a 
well-formed elephant occupies the place of honour on the obverse. 

Pigs. 6, 7, 8. In these the place of the elephant is taken by a Bactrian camel 
of two humps. Ko name is visible on any, but the Pehlvi word is plain on .No. 8, 
and their general appearance allows us to class them with the foregoing coins of 
Azos. 

Eig. 9. Here a liorseman, with couched spear, in a square or frame, oceupios the 
obverse, and the bull again the reverse : the word Azou is di.stinet on both .sides. The 
device and attitude of the horseman will he seen to link this series with the coins of 
Konos, Azilios, and others, that are as yet nameless. 

Pigs. 10, 11. A figure seated on a chair, holding a cornucopia, marks the obverse 
of this varietv ; while on the reverse, we perceive a Hercules or Mercury. It was 
from fig. 11, (a coin presented by Mohan Lfil to Dr. Grant,) that I first di-scovored 
the name AZOT, afterwards traccd^ble on so many others. 

Figs. 12, IS. The obverse of thi.s variety affords important information in the 
attitude of the seated prince. It plainly proves him to be oriental. 

The scarf on the erect figure of tSie reverse is also peculiar. This coin accords 
with one depicted in the Manikyala plate, vol. iii. pL xxvi. [viii.] fig. 2. 

Plate xvii., fig. 14 is one of six coins in the Ventura cabinet of the same typo. 
The soldier trampling on a prostrate foe betokens some victory. The female figure 
on the reverse, enveloped in ff ewers, seemed to point to some mythological metamor- 
phosis. The name and titic^s arc distinct. 

Pigs. 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, are aH closely allied, while they serve to explain 
figs. 11, 12, and 15, in the plate of Burnes*' coins, (* Jour. As. Soc.Beng.,’ ii., p. 314,) 
and figs. 30, 31, 32, 33, 45, of Masson's fourth series, (vol. iii. pi x.) They arc for 
the most part of copper, plated, or billion, and, in consequence, well preserved ; the 
single Pehlvi letters T? T,? and "p may be observed as monograms, besides tbe 
usual compounds. On 21 and 22 are tbe first indications of a fii’C-altar. 

Pig. 22. This copper coin is the last on which the name Azos ’ occurs, and 
although quite distinct in the Pehlvi, it is corrupt and illegible in tbe Greek. The 
device IS similar to the preceding, with the exception of a curious circular monogram, 
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T\4iicli will be found also on tlic coins of Kadaplies hereafter. Masson’s fig, 47, is 
the same coin. 

Fig. 23, A very deeply-cut coin, commences a new scries, in which the form of 
the Greek letters is materially changed. The legend is now BACIASVO BAOIASiUN, 
CUjTHP MEFAC, \yithout the insertion of any name ; ^ and the monogram is the one 
frequently described as the ‘key’ symbol, or the trident with a ring below it. 

In Pehlyi, the first portion corresponds with the Greek ; the conclusion is, 
uiifortxmately, not visible. The letter \ appears on the field of the reverse, which 
bears the portrait of a priest, extending his hand over a small fire-altar. 

Figs. 24 and 25 may he safely called varieties of the above, still retaining the 
Pelilvi on the reverse. ’A counterpart of fig. 24 will ho found in fig. 15 of Burncs’ 
collection. 

Fig. 26. This is by far the most common coin discovered in the Panjab and 
Afgkinistiin. Bags -full have been sent down in excellent preservation, and yet 
nothing can be elicited from them. The present specimen is engraved from a coin 
in Col."^Stacy’s cabinet, found in Malwh; hut the same coin has been engraved in 
the ‘Asiatic Eesearches," vol. xvii. ; in Burncs* collection, fig. 13; also, 10 of pL 
xiv., in the same volume : and in Masson’s series, 26, 27, 28. It was the first coin 
found ill India on which Greek characters were discovered or noticed. The ‘ trident * 
monogram connects it with the foregoing scries ; but it is impossible to say to whom 
they both belong. I liave placed them next to Azos, from the similarity of the 
horseman. They are all copper coins, of high relief, and generally in good pre- 
servation, 

AziListrs. 

Figs. 27, 28. Wore it not that the name, of these two coins is distinctly AZIAI20T 
ill the Greek, and [Ayilishasa] in the Pehlvi, they might have been classed in the 
preceding group, especially with fig. 9. The bull of fig. 28 is surmounted by two 
monograms, like those of the Lysius coins. It is so far singular, that while the name 
of the prince Azilisus seems compounded of the two names Azos and Lysius, the 
obverse and reverse of his coins should he counterparts of theirs. The name itself 
is quite new, and we can only ventm*e to assign nis position in proximity to his 
prototype, Azos. 

HEEMiEUS. 

(pi, xviu.) 

Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4. One silver and three copper coins of Hermjeus, selected from a 
considerable number, in order to develop the whole circle of marginal inscription, 
seldom complete on a single specimen. The description of one will serve for all, 
since, contrary to usage, the impression on the silver and copper is precisely alike. 

Fig. 1. A silver coin in the Gerard collection. 

Obverse. —The king’s head wdth simple diadem; legend, in corrupted Greek, 

BA:§iAEri:s sxithpcs epmaidv. 

Eeverse.— Jupiter seated ; his right hand extended. Pehivi legend, malaMo 
ralioko Brniayo. [Mahdi'ajasa Tradatasa Hermayasa.] 

Masson supposes Hermseus I. to have reigned at Nysa ( hod, Jaiaidbdd,) because 
one of the topes opened in that neighborhood contained several of his coins ; they 
have, however, been foiuid in equal abundance in the Panjdb, and it will be safer in 
the present paucity of our knowledge to adhere to the general term ‘ Bactrian," 
without attempting to subdivide the Greek dominion into the separate states of which 
it probably consisted throughout the whole period of their rule. 

Unabpheeeus. 

Figs. 6, 6, 7, 8. Four coins of the prince made known to us by Masson under the 
name of ‘ XJnadpherrus.’ They arc numerous, of rude fabric, and more clear on the 
Pehivi than the Greek side. The device on all is the same, namely : 

i Masson attribut('d this scries to a prince whom he named ‘ Sotereagas.’ 
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OimiESE.—A bearded head with diadem: inscription, as made out from the 
combined specimens, BAOiAEnC CliJTHPO:S TNAQ *=1= Srra? : in some, .tlie titles 
are ill the nominative case, , 

Keveksh.—A winged figure of Yictoiy, bolding but a chaplet or bow : Peblvi 
inscrijdion, [Mhbhrajasa Godopbarasa (hereGodaphanisa ?) Tradatasa.] which may be 
rendered, in roman characters, malaJcdo far eto namdo ; or the last word may be for 
(TOir’r)pos, If ^ be p and oo A, we might convert the word, letter for letter, into phero ; 
making an n The first half of the name (VNAQ or YNAA) seems to be omitted 
in the" Pehivi, unless he intended for it ; but then the title ‘Saviour’ will 

be w'aiiting. 

The only recorded name that at all approaches to this barbarous appellation is 
riiraotcs or Phrahates, whom Phiiostratus asserts to have reigned at Taxiles, south 
of the Indus, about the commencement of the Christian era. He was visited by 
Apollonius Tyammis in his travels, who conversed with him in the Greek language. 
The execution of the coins before us does not well agree with the magnificence and 
elegance of Phraotes’ court, as described by Phiiostratus: ‘the residence of dignified 
virtue and sublime philosophy ; ’ ^ but much allowance may be made for exaggeration. 
The Bactrian sway was already broken, and the country in a disturbed state. 
‘Whether Parthian or Indian, Phraotes was tributary to the Southern Scythians, 
whom he gladly subsidized to defend him against the more savage Huns, who finally 
drove before them the Scythians, who had seized upon the Bactrian kingdom.*® 
Apollonius describes a magnificent temple of the Sun at Taxiles. The fact, frequently 
mentioned in history, of the native princes of India conversing and writing in 
Greek, is satisfactorily confirmed by the discovery of the present coins bearing Greek 
legends with names evidently native. 

Figs. 9, 10, 11, 12, 13. This very numerous group of copper coins is attributed 
by Masson to Ermaeus the Second, the first three letters of w’hose name certainly 
appear on some few specimens (as fig. 10) ; but his name is not to be found on the 
reverse in the Pehlvi, which is totally distinct from the preceding coins, and yet it 
is the same on all the specimens I have compared ; although great variety exists in 
the Greek legends, as if they had been copied at random from other coins. T)ie 
device of all is the same. 

Obveuse, — A head with curly hair, no beard; in general, miserably engraved. 

For marginal inscription, fig 9 has .... AEXIS :5 THPq:S . . . :STAD. 

Fig. 10, BA2IAE . , EFM ... 

Fig. 11: ... NO KAA^ICHC: and fig. 12, BA^IAEnX . ... .EQT. 

Eeveuse. — A spirited figure of Hercules, standing with his club, and lion-skin 
cloak. Pelilvx inscription, as well as it can be made out from a careful examination 
of a great many specimens. [Dhamaphidasa iCujulaKasasa Kushanyatugasa.] 

This text differs so entirely from all we have hitherto seen, that I cannot attempt 
to decypher it,, nor even to distinguish the titles from the name, I have merely 
placed \j at the head, from a faint trace of the initial word malakdo, between the 
letters of which, other characters appear to be introduced. The decided trace of 
Kadphises’ name on several coins of the type, inclincKS me to place it at the lowest 
station in the present series, as a link with the series, already fully described, of that 
Indo-Scythic sovereign : and it wdll be remarked that the letter or symbol ^ is 
visible on the bull and rfijh coins of this prince also ; indeed their whole Pehlvi 
inscription much resembles, if it does not coincide entirely, with the present 
examples. 

JiADAEKES, 

Figs, 14, Id, 16. If anything were wmiiting, however, to connect the two lines, 

^ Maurice’s ^ Modern Jlimtostan^^ i,yW%. ® i,,. 142. 

, ' ■■■’ . la ' '■ 
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these coins would supply the gap. One of them was presented by Ineut. Biirncs to 
the Society, and was mista’ken for the horseman coin pi’eYiously described. The name 
was more fully made out from six coins of Yentura’s and three of Karamat'AU’s 
collections. The monogram agrees with one of the Azos series, fig. 22, as before 
remarked, , 

Obverse.— A neatly engraved head with diadem and legend . . . . , KAAA^ES 
,3£OPANOT. 

Eeverse. — Jupiter seated, left hand extended; the ‘‘wheeB monogram, and legend 
in nearly the same characters as that of the preceding coins. [Khushanasa YSnasa 
Kuyala Ifaphasasa sachha dhani phidasa.] 

This coin will form an appropriate conclusion to my present notice, which, I 
believe, has embraced all the specimens properly attributable to the Bactrian group. 
The fire-altar on the next or Indo-Scythic coinage, forms a convenient mark of 
distinction, as well as the disuse of the Pehlvl character, which extends no farther 
than to the first coinage of the series, namely, that of Kadphises, with the ‘buIB 
reverse ; and is quite illegible there, while the Greek is comparatively distinct. This 
group has, however, been sufficiently described in my former papers. 

(Before closing my present notice, I must use my privilege of amending the 
theory I advanced upon one of the coins from the Manikyhla tope (voi, iii., pi. xxv,, 
[vii.] fig, 6, p. 441), a Sassanian coin hearing the distinct Sanskrit name of Sri Vdm 
D&m, This being the patronymic of Krishna, I supposed the figure to represent 
that god, as the Indian substitute for Mithra or HAIOS. The face, however, was 
that of an aged human being, and I think it may be more rationally accounted fox* as 
such, on the foEowing grounds. 

Ferishta asserts that Basdeo had assumed the throne of Kanauj in the year 330, 
A.n. ; that Bahrhm, the Persian king, was at his court in disguise, and was recog- 
nised by the nobleman who had taken tribute to Persia from the Indian king. 
Bhsdeo reigned eighty years, and one of his daughters was married to Bahr^Jlm. K ow, 
under these circumstances, it is natural to suppose that the Sassanian monarch, out of 
compliment, may have affixed his father-in-law’s portrait and name on some of his 
own coins ; and the strongest evidence is thus afforded both of the historical fact, and 
of the date of this individual coin of the Manikyhla set.) 
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X.— ON THE CONNECTION OF VABIOIJS ANCIENT 
HINDU COINS WITH THE GRECIAN OR INDO- 
SCTTHIC SERIES. 

In the last article, I promised to bring forward demon- 
strations of the direct descent of the Hindu coins of 
Xanauj from what have been denominated the Indo- 
Scythic series. In attempting to redeem my pledge, I 
am aware that I run counter to the opinions of those 
who maintain that Hindds practised the art of coinage, 
and had a distinct currency of their own, before the 
Greeks entered India ; ^ and especially of my friend Col. 
Stacy. To him my opposition might appear the more 
ungracious, since the weapons I am about to use are 
chiefly those he has himself so generously placed in my 
hands ; but that I well know he is himself only anxious 
to develop the truth, and will support a cherished theory 
no longer than it can be maintained, with plausibility at 
least, if not with proof. 

I am not, however, about to contend that the 
Hindds had no indigenous currency of the precious 
metals. On the contrary, I think evidence will be found 
in the collection about to be described, that they circu- 
lated small pieces of a given weight ; that stamps were 


^ [Seo ante, p. 53.] 
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giren to tliese, varying under different circumstances ; 
and that many of these earliest tokens exhibit several 
stamps consecutively impressed on the same piece, until 
at last the superposed impressions (not those of a die, but 
rather of a punch) came to resemble the devices seen on 
the Indo-Scythie coins, in company with which they 
have been found buried in various places, particularly in 
Capt. Cautley’s Herculaneum, at Behat near Saharanpiir. 

That from this period, in round terms, may be 
assumed the adoption of a die-device, or of coined money 
properly so-called, by the Hindus, is all I would venture 
at present to uphold ; and in doing so, I will not again 
appeal to the assertions of Pausanias, quoted in Eobeit- 
son’s ‘ Disquisition,’ that the Hindus had no coined money 
of their own ; nor to the silence of the Mahabharata and 
other ancient works on the subject ; but solely to the 
close family resemblance of four distinct classes of Hindu 
coins to what may be called their Bactrian prototypes, 
namely, those of Hanauj ; the later class of the Behat, 
or the Buddhist, group ; the coins of Saui’ashtra, found at 
IJjjain, in Gujarat and Cachha ; and those which Col, 
Stacy has denominated Eajput coins, having the device 
of a horseman on one side, and a bull on the other. 

Before proceeding to comment upon the first of these 
classes, my tribute of obligation and praise is due to 
Col. Staoy, for the persevering labour and true anti- 
quarian zeal, which have alone enabled him to gather 
together such a rich collection of this peculiar and rare 
type, and for the disinterested readiness with which he 
has placed them at my disposal, to select from and 
publish at once, thus depriving him, as it were, of the 
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first fruits of Ms enterprise and toil. It is true that, so 
far at least as regards the merit of discovery, his title 
will rather be confirmed than injm'ed by early publicity; 
but the employment of another hand to illustrate his 
materials may do injustice to his own careful classifi.- 
cation, and modify the opinions and deductions regarding 
the origin, connection, and antiquity of various groups, 
which he may have derived from a larger and more 
intimate study of the subject, and fi:om the actual in- 
spection and handling of thousands of coins, that have 
been withheld from insertion in Ms select cabinet.* 

The home collector who, like myself, but receives 
contributions from others, may learn, from the superior 
fulness and novelty of many of the following plates, to 
appreciate the advantage of personal exertion over second- 
hand acquirement. In further proof of tMs, I could 
produce some of the letters now lying before me, received 
from Ool. Stacy on Ms several coin excursions. Here he 
would be seen putting up with every inconvenience, 
endming the brnming heats of May, or the cold of 
December, under trees or in common mrtm in Central 
India ; digging in deserted ruins, or poring over the old 
stores of village money-changers, after having (the 
principal difidoulty and art) won their confidence, some- 
times their interest, in the object of Ms pursuit: sparing 
neither money nor time to gain Ms end, and after a hard 
search and fatigue, sitting down, while Ms impressions 
were still warm and vivid, to communicate the results of 
Ms day’s campaign. 

^ ^ [ Col Stac/s collection, wMcli I have had Ml opportunity of examining, con- 
tains no less than 373 of these punch-marhed ooxns* — E.T.] 
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Col. Stacy felt himself for a moment disheartened on 
beholding the treasures of Gen. Ventura and his followers: 
but although the character of the Bactrian relics neces- 
sarily eclipses all that can be expected from a Hindu 
source, while their prolific abundance astonishes the 
gleaner of Hindu relics, a moment’s reflection should 
restore a full or even increased degree of satisfaction. 
Hindu history is even more in need of elucidation from 
coins than Bactrian. The two countries are in fact found 
to be interwoven in their history in a most curious 
manner, and must be studied together. The alphabetic 
characters, the symbols, and most especially the ‘ link’ 
coins, (emphatically named so by Col. Stacy,) are fraught 
with information on this head, which can only he 
extracted by multiplying the specimens, and thus com- 
pleting the chain of evidence. It will be seen shortly, 
that several of the dynasties to which the coins belong 
have been identified through the names and legends they 
bear, and many new princes, hitherto unheard of, have 
been brought to light. Let not therefore Col. Stacy 
desert his line for one more engaging, but persevere in 
it as long as anything remains to be explored. 

I cannot resist in this place pointing out the line of 
search recommended by Col. Tod, (to whom is justly 
ascribed the paternity of this branch of numismatic 
study) in a note on the late Panjab discoveries published 
by him in the ‘ Asiatic Journal ’ for May : 

“Let not the antiquary,” he -writes, “forget the old cities on the 
east and west of the Jamna, in the desert, and in the Panjab, of -which I 
have given lists, ■ where his toil will be richly rewarded. I possess bags- 
full of these Indogetio gentry. . . .... I would suggest the 
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establishment of hranch-cominittees of the Asiatic Society at several of 
the large stations, which would have a happy moral result in calling 
forth the latent talent of many a young officer in every branch of Imow- 
iedge within the scope of the Society. Agra, Mathura, Delhi, Ajinfr, 
Jaipur, ISremuch, Mhow, Sagar, etc. are amongst the most eligible 
positions for this object. ... A topographical map, with explana- 
tions of ancient Delhi, is yet a desideratum, and of the first interest : 
this I had nearly accomplished during the four months I resided 
amidst the tombs of that city.” ^ 

Ie thanking Col. Tod for his encouragement and 
advice, I must be allowed to differ altogether as to the 
means to he employed. Committees are cumbrous, 
spiritless, and inactive engines, for such an end ; when 
anytlxing does appear to be effected by them, it is gene- 
rally the work of one member, whose energy is only 
diluted and enfeebled by the association. Giye me rather 
the unity of design and quickness of execution of (I will 
not say an agent, as Col. Tod suggests, but of) an inde- 
pendent pursuer of the object for its own sake,^ or for his 
own amusement and instruction. It is by such as these 
that all the good has hitherto been done ; the extension 
of patronage followed, rather than preceded or prompted, 
the great discoveries of last year in Kabul. 

The plates I have prepared to illustrate my subject 
have not been numbered in the most convenient order 
for the purpose; hut as it is a matter of indifference 

^ [Such a plan is to be found in the ‘Journal of the Archaeological Society of 
BihlV lor January, 1853.] 

® These I may say are already provided at more places than OoL Tod points^ out: 
Col, Stacy, at Ohitor, XJdayapdr, and now at Bihli; Lieut. Conolly, at Jaipdr; 
Capt. Wade, at Ludihna; Oapt. Oautley, .at Sah&ranpdr; JJeut. Cunningham, at 
Benares; Col. Smith, at Patna; Mr. Tregear, at Jaunpdr; and Dr. Swiney (now in 
Calcutta), for many years a collector in Bpper. Indm. And for the exterior line, 
Lieut. Burnes, at the mouth of the Indus ; Messrs, Yehtura, Court, Masson, Karhmat 
^Ali, and Mohan Lai, in the Panjhb ; besides whom 1 must not omit Messrs. H. 0. 
Hamilton, Spiers, Edgeworth, Gubbins, Capt. Jenkins, and other friends who have 
occasionally sent mo coins dug up in their districts. , . 
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which line we commence upon, it will be fair to give our 
first attention to plate xix., containing the so-long post- 
poned continuation of the Coins and Relics dug up by 
Capt. Cautley at Behat, and noticed in the proceedings 
of the Asiatic Society on the 14th January, 1835. 

The exhumation of this subterranean town has not, 
perhaps, been followed up with so much Tigour as it 
would have been, had not its discoverer’s attention been 
diverted to other antiquities of more overwhelming 
interest — the fossil inhabitants of a former world — before 
which the modem reliques of a couple of thousand years 
shrink into comparative insignificance. Perhaps, indeed, 
the notion of a city at the spot indicated by these 
remains should be modified. Prof. "Wilson writes me, 
that he cannot suggest any ancient city of note so 
situated ; yet if it existed so late as the third or fourth 
century of our era, it ought surely to be known. It may 
probably have been the site of a Buddhist monastery, 
which became deserted during the persecutions of this 
sect, and was then gradually destroyed and buried by the 
shifting sands of the hill torrents. Some of the rehes 
now to be noticed forcibly bear out this supposition. 

BEHAT GROUP, 

(plate xix.) 

The upper half of this plate contains a continuation of 
the Eelics dug up at Behat by Capt. Cautley. 

Fig'. 1 is the object of principal interest, because it stamps tbe 
locality ag decidedly Buddbist, and leaves w to infer that the coins are 
tbe same, altbongb tbeir devices have nothing that can he positively 
asserted to he discriminative of this sect. The figure represents two 
fragments of a circular ring of baked clay. In the inner circumference 
are carved or stamped a sucoession of small figures of Buddha seated, 
apparently twelve in jpiim and, on the upper surface, a circuto 
train of lizards. St k , difficult to imagine the purpose to which it 
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could have been applied. In some respects it may be compared to the 
senii-circiilar sculpture near the ^o-tree at Anuradhapura in CeyloUj 
depicted in the third volume of the Eoyal Asiatic Society’s ' Transac- 
tions ; ’ but, in that, the ring of animals consists of elephants, horses, 
tigers, and bulls, alternately ^ ; four animals, which have a place in 
the Bauddha mythology ; whereas I am not aware that the bbjard is 
regarded in any degree of reverence by the Buddhists. 

Pig. 3. An old rmg of copper. This, like the more ornamental 
ring of plate iv., may in some respects he looked upon as a Bauddha 
relic ; for in its metal it accords well with an extract from the ^ Dulva ’ 
ill M. Csoma Kdrosi’s Analysis of the Tibetan Scriptures, containing 
Sakya’s injunctions that his priests should only wear seal-rings of 
the baser metals. Priests are prohibited from wearing rings, and 
from having seal-rings of gold, silver, or precious stones ; but they may 
have seals made of copper, brass, hell-metal, ivory, or horn. A man of 
the religious order must have on his seal or stamp a circle with two 
deer on opposite sides ; and below, the name of the founder of the 
Yihara. A layman may have a full length figure, or a head, cut on 
his signet.” (Leaf 11, 12, vol, x. of the 'Dulva’’) Asiatic Resem^chesj 
xix., 86. 

The circular devices of some of these coins (23 of 
this plate, 31 and 32 of pi. xx.) may, perhaps, also 
he explained by the rule of this teacher^ — cited in the 
same extract — that the priests should use uo other 
impress than that of the circle; and it is remarkable, 
that the deer is the very animal found on the most 
prominent silver coins of the group, such as fig. 16 
of the present plate, and 48 of pi. xx. (see also p. 82). 

Fig. 4. A small image of baked clay, which seems more like a 
plaything for children than an object of worship. 

Figs. 5 to 10 are varieties of the peculiar coins of the Behat series 
akeady noticed in pi. iv. 

The characters in many are tolerably distinct, and 
are clearly allied to, if not identical with, those of 

1 « At tbe foot of the steps to this second binlding, and lot into the ground, is a 
very remarkable slab of hard blue granite : it is semi-ohcnlar, and sculptured in 
rings or bands of different widths. Some of the patterns are scrolls, eq[ual in beauty 
to any thing Grecian; one consists of the Hansa or BrS,hmana duck, bemng the 
root of the Lotus in its bill ; and the most curious has figures of the elephant, tbo 
horse, the lion, and the cow, which are repeated in the same order^and sculptured 
with great spirit and accuracy of As, Soc,, iii., 407. 
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fig. 22, a true descendant of the Eanerkos series, as 
is sliown in my Indo-Scythic pi. xxi., figs. 16, 17. 
The emblems, also, on many, a bull and an elepbaut, 
may be imitations of tbe Azos coin. In fig. 7, tbe 
symbol is exactly a Cbaitya, or Bauddha monument, 
as I bad from tbe first supposed. 

Tbe ‘ tree’ is also satisfactorily made out in fig. 15, 
and in many of the coins in tbe following plate. In 
fig. 23, it is seen at tbe side of a walking figure; 
and above it, in a very perfect coin of tbe same type 
since sent to me by Lieut. Conolly, tbe sun shines, 
as it were, on the saint and bis holy tree. 

Tbe three most conspicuous letters on aU of these 
coins are Jb QvL V ^^7 great 

stretch of imagination to see in them a part of the 
word Ayodhya, tbe seat of one of the earbest Hindu 
dynasties, and which was, at tbe commencement of 
Buddhism, almost as much the resort of its founder 
Sakya, as Eajgriha, the capital of Magadba. Still, 
from tbe association of these coins with those of tbe 
Indo-Scythic dynasty, it would be hazardous to attri- 
bute to them any greater antiquity than the early 
part of the Christian era. 

The metal of these coins is a mixture of tin and cop- 
per, which retains its figure well, and is white when cut. 

Kgs. 11, 12, -will be recognized as Indo-ScytMe coins : being fonnd 
along -with the rest, they serve to settle the point of antiquity. 

On fig. 13 are the letters ^ardjasa. [Subsequently cor- 

rected to ‘ Maharajasa.’] 

On fig. 16, is a further supply, resembling more the Lat alphabet, 

HybX'A a mapmdte^ Tiie same combination occurs in fig. 45, 
; , otbcrmso so different a coin ; on, tbe reverse, tbe letters under the symbol 
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■Dtia UP : Al? Vbehat. 

ycit miicli resemble tbe Peblyi TH'ihj maMdo [Maliarajasa], This 
silyer coin is of M, Yentnra^s collection. [Prinsep’s reyised reaclmg 
of this legend was ' Amapatasatasa maharaja Knnarasa.' — J nne, 1 837.] 

[ These coins are probably the most importaiit— in their 
strictly local bearing — of the entire range of the Numisma- 
tology of India, that her soil has preseryed to reveal — miwit- 
tiiigly — to modern intelligence, the story of its ancient possessors. 
Our means of testing the precise combinations involved may 
indeed be defective; but these silver piieces stand forth pro- 
minently, as offering intelligible specimens of a very com- 
prehensive class of cognate money of inferior execution ; and 
further, as linked, by identity of sjunbols, with a still more 
extended chain of the early and less developed mintages of 
proximate lands. They associate on their simfaces two dis- 
similar alphabets, and, as the ordinary sites of their discovery 
are confined within something like definite limits, they assist, 
under the latter aspect, in narrowing the debatable point 
of contact of the two forms of writing. That we are not 
yet able to fill up the various gaps in this vide circle of 
connections, — ^that we cannot discover the names they disclose, 
amid the defective materials of the written histoiy of the 
country ; or, at the moment, fix an epoch or extemporize an 
emjnre for theii* issuer, — ^may perhaps savour more of cautious 
reserve than of deficiency of open data, or poverty of imagi- 
nation in their application. 

With all these drawbacks, however, the coins themselves 
well fulfil their secondary mission, and contribute direct infor- 
mation by a record of titles, designations, family relationships, 
and a parallel combination of phonetic signs representing 
antagonistic systems. Categorically, they exhibit the style and 
titles of and ^Mahdraja,’ the names of Kunanda and 

Amogha— who are shown to be brothers — and their opposing 
surfaces display nearly counterpart legends, expressive of these 
details, the one couched in the Arian or Bactro-Pali letters 
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of Semitic derivation; and the other symbolized in the local 
alphabet of India Proper of a type but little removed from 
the earliest Lat, or monumental character;, that furnished the 
exemplar upon which have been based the various styles of 
writing of so many Eastern nations. 

In regard to the places wherein these coins are chiefly 
foimd, I should, without hesitation, indicate the country in 
and around Behat as the most prolific in the reproduction of 
the special class of money, whether of silver or copper : the 
latter necessarily offer the best evidence in regard to the ques- 
tion of their own locality, as being more common on the one 
part, and therefore calculated to indicate a more decisive 
average ; and, on the other, less liable than the more valuable 
silver money to be removed from the site of their primary 
circulation. Under this view, but without accepting Behat 
either as the centre or positive capital of the kingdom for 
whose currency they were designed to provide, its boimdaries 
might be conjectured as extending down the Doab of the 
Ganges and Jamna below Hastmapura, and westwards beyond 
the latter river to some extent along the foot of the Himalayas 
into the Punjab.^ 

I now proceed to insert the legends. 

Obvebse : (Indian Pali.) 

Maharajasa rdjnah Kunandam AmogJia hhratcm. 

Reveese: (Arian.) 

V? > y^xv^ 

Maharajasa raja K . . nddsa Amogha bliratisa. 

^Of the great king, the king Eunanda, the brother of 
Amogha/^ 

[Hajor Cumiingham speaks of tkem as “coins, botk of silver and copper, 
found cMctty between tbe Indus and tbe Jamna,'* JBMlsa Topes^ p. 354. Mr. Bayley*s 
experience as a coin collector, like my own, would take their true site more to the 
eastward.] ' ’ , ' ■ 

^ [See also Wilson, fAriana Antiquai' pi. xv., 23, p. 415; Cunningham, ‘Bhilsa 
Topes,* 355.] • ' • 
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Tlie legeiiclsj tliiis transcribed, are derived from three very 
perfect silver coins in the British. Mxisetim, aided by fmther 
specimens in my own possession, all of which were originally 
obtained from localities within the geographical limits above 
defined. The functions assigned to the several letters demand 
exact illustration, as not only is the coin engraved in pL xix. 
defective ill its epigraphs, hut it is upon the test of the modi- 
fications of the style of wiiting alone, that any approximate 
estimate of date can be attempted. 

Ill regard to the obverse legend, I may commence by re- 
marking that the two examples of the *3^1, and the which 
follow the first of these, assimilate to the type of their comi- 
terpart letters in the Junagarli Rock-inscription of Western 
India [XIP]* The outKne of the T varies in clifierent speci- 
mens of the coinage ; in some examples, the character is formed 
by the single perpendicular down-stroke of early days, which 
retains its identity in most of the Grupta monumental inscrip- 
tions of Hindustan Proper,^ while on other pieces it is fashioned 
after the Western model, with the foot curve to the left [J] 
The are also subject to modifications of shape, at times 
appearing as the formal square-backed character of the Western 
Caves [E], and at others exhibiting the similitude of a Greek 
5". The body of the ¥ has occasionally the rounded form of 
the Western type [ W ] so immediately derived from the Lat 
original ; while, in other instances, this sibilant is given with 
the square formation of more recent writings, though in no case 
can its period be much reduced on this latter ground. Tlie ^ 
in rdjnah is of its earliest square form ["]^ ], and the W equally 
follows the oldest knowm configuration of the representative of 
that sound [I]. The nasal — (mtmmra) I have supplemented 
to the W, may possibly prove to be either a W, or a medial 
X; in one specimen the sign is placed above the upper 
forward Hmb of the W, the major portion of it being necessarily 

* [ AllahS-bCid, KamCion, Bhit&ri, and Erani] , ' 
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lost, from the fact of its touching the edge of the piece. In 
another example, again, the mark is projected onwards in the 
line of writing from the lower horizontal stroke of the intro- 
ductory W. The succeeding ^ is usually imperfectly formed ; 
in some cases, it appears to carry with it an appended 'W. The 
initial ^ in Amogha is of an early type, and generally unifomi 
in its expression, except in the definition of the ^ nail-heads^ or 
mdtrds of the period, which, at times, lioweTer, are altogether 
wanting. The ^ [ X ] is? preferably, ^ [ X ]? hut there are, 
occasionally, traces of an elongation of the mdtrd on the first 
down-stroke of the consonant, which might justify the con- 
cession made to the probabilities of nomenclature. It will be 
seen that, though the Lat alphabet expressed the full or initial 
[H] ; in combination, the vowel sign was divided and 
placed in separate portions on the tops of the two down-strokes 
of the consonant. The Sah inscription at Junagarh, on the 
other hand, inserted the vowel-mark, in composition, in its 
more natural position in the body of the covering letter [ ]* 

The [ TU ], though stiff and square, is entitled to claim 
considerable antiquity; hut the ^ departs notably from the 
more formal outline of the parent stock, though it does not 
directly accord with any of the more modern examples we are 
able to cite. The cf is likewise inconsistently fashioned, appear- 
ing often as the most ancient rectangular character [ A ]> 
while, in other instances, its lower strokes are curved, as in the 
S4h inscription [ cS ]. 

The Arian writing on the reverse varies less obviously ia 
the different specimens of these mintages, than the counterpart 
legend on the obverse. In some instances, however, the entire 
inexperience of the die-engravers in the use of this alphabet is 
strikingly exemx3lified in the distortion of some of the characters, 
and the complete reversal of others. Thus the Arian ^ H ] 
is transformed into a Pffi [ F ]• The ^ and the in like 
manner, would have appeared as such when read from the die, 
but of course fail to render the requisite characters on the coin 
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produced by that die. The > agairij are simply iiiyerted, 
and not indicate that lettei", either on the negative or posi- 
tive surface. Further, in one case the Arian ^ in Kamnda is 
represented by a palpable ^ of the fellow alphabet. However, 
as these coins are manifestly emanations from different mints, 
it is not unnatural that the Arian phonetic system should be 
better understood in the one place than the other, especially on 
or near the boundary line, or point of early contact, of the two 
aljphabets.^ 

It remains to remark on the orthography of the name of 
Amogha. The mark below the as in the parallel case 
in the other legend, may possibly be read as W, but on the 
single specimen that retains the compound in decent legibility, 
it partakes more of the nature of the doTO-stroke which consti- 
tutes the medial rather than the appearance of the simple dot, 
which should express the W. It is also placed a little to the 
right, below the % instead of being located to the left in the 
forward line of the writing, as is usual "with the dot which 
serves to indicate the W, The ^ gh, corresponding with the 
W on the obverse, comes in opportmiely to settle and determine 
the true Arian form of this letter of rare occurrence. 

With such a heterogeneous array of materials, it would of 
course be useless to pretend directly to identify the style of 
Pali writing on these coins ^vith. any one of the epochal repre- 
sentatives of that system, which palaeographers have hitherto 
accepted without comment from Prinsep^s Chronological Table 
of Alphabets. I have pre^dously intimated, that I myself do 
not give in my adhesion to the finality of these data, and if 
anything were needed to prove the propriety of my dissent, it 
would be contributed by the mixed and discordant characters on 
the obverse of these coins, which, tested by simide instances of 
literal forms, might be made to ascend to close proximity with 

i [ I may note fui-tlier, in apparent illtistration oit tlie more vulgar currency of the 
Indian, as distinguished from the Bactrian-P&ib that the former alone appears on tho.:^ 
copper coinage.] 
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the Lat alphabet of Asoka’s day> or in the hands of others^ who 
might eq[iially subject them to the same incomplete and limited 
criterion, they might be reduced to a date but little anterior to 
the rule of the Gxiptas. In like manner, I am free to admit 
that any theory which shoiild prox^ose to confine all x^rogress in 
alx)habetical development to exclusively local action, would 
similarly prove at fault under the ordeal sux3xdied by these 
pieces. 

With all the above fairly-stated uncertainty, I myself am 
disposed to attribute to the writing, and inferentially to the 
coins, a very high antiquity. In the x^reseIlt state of our 
knowledge, and without much more of cautious sifting than 
time, opportimity, or ascertained facts admit of, it would be 
futile for me to enter into arguments to justify my impression ; 
but, on the evidence of the make and character of the coins 
themselves, I should claim for them a fabrication independent 
of Greek art,^ and from the general tenor of the eiddence of 
the forms of letters, I should assume a not greatly retarded, 
though independently matured, departure from our earliest 
extant models of the Pali monumental mscrix)tions.® 


1 [I 'base tliis inference chiefly on the character and execution of the coin dies ; 
but there is more to be said upon the subject, namely, that unless wo fix the 
issue of these coins before the occupation of Northern India by the Bactrian Greeks, 
we shall find a difficulty in assigning to their owners any epoch that will not be too 
modern for all the probabilities of the case. Apollodotus, Menander, and his suc- 
cessors, seem to have fully established their sway over and beyond the section of 
the country to which I would limit the rule of the princes who put forth tliis money. 
The coins of these Greek monarchs are procurable as low down the Ganges as 
Ben-ires. Matliur-i Avould almost seem to have been the scat of a Greek mint, if any 
credit is due to the abundance and apparent uniformity of type of the copper money 
of the first-named king, found in and around that ancient city. Very lately, an 
extensive hoard has been discovered near that place (Jour. As. Soc. Beng., 1854, 
p. 690,) consisting of some hundreds oi coins hearing a succession of names with 
types in various degrees of debasement, ^hut all imitated from the standard model of 
the hemidrachmas of Strato, whose silver money approximates closely to the style 
and fabric of Menander’s coinage. I myself, in olden days, secured nearly two 
hundred out of a find (reported at 600 and odd) of Greek hemidi’acliraas, discovered 
during the excavation of a canal bed, near Sahhranpdr. These were unmixed with 
any foreign money, or even specimens of other local coinages ; and were confined to 
the mintages of some four or five Bactrian monarchs, Apollodotus, Menander, 
Strato, Antimaehus, — and, if I remember rightly, Antialkides, j 

^ [ I have elsewhere had occasion to remark, in reference to the ago and cur- 
rpuev of these characters, that “ Prinsep has himself suggested the inepury as to how 
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Pig. 17 is peculiar for its mnltitude of s^^inbois, Biost of tlioiu 
lvno\\-n to us by their occurrence on other coins. Tliis specinu-n is 
also of the Yentiira collection. [See, further, Ariana Antinua/ xy., 
28 'to 31.] ■ ■■ ' ■ . . ' 

Pig. 18, a coin in Mr. TregeaPs possession. Several oi‘ the same 
kind have been before introduced into my, plates, but hitherto the 
figure under the eleifiiant has been supposed to be a prostrate elephant 
vaucpiislied by the upper animal. The multiplication of spociiuens has 
at length shown us the true character of the doubtful part, and that it 
merely consists of two of the common vsymhols of the seiies. 

But we must now turn to plate xx., in wlneli, 
tliaiiks to CoL Stacy, I have been able to attempt a 
more methodical classification from his abundant supply 
of this Buddhist series of coins, 


STACTB EAELIEST HINDit OOIiVS. 

(plate XX.) 

It is an indisputable axiom, that unstamped b-ag- 
ments of silver and gold of a fixed weight must have 
preceded the use of regular coin in those countries where 
civilization and commerce had induced the necessity of 
some convenient representative of value. The anti- 
quarian, therefore, will have little hesitation in ascribing 
the highest grade of antiquity in Indian numismatology 
to those small flattened bits of silver or other metal 
which are occasionally discovered ail over the country, 

much of change of alphabetical symbols might he incident upon the use of a more 
perfect language, as compared with the requirenients of the local Pfdi. Another 
point of important hearing on the main question, is the probable raochTieation tlie 
written or cursive literal signs were subjected to as opposed to the stiff and formal 
outlines of the characters of the rock’ inscriptions. Up to this time, it has been 
usual to consider the old Phli writing as the basis of all Sanskrit alphabets : we need 
not contest this inference, but we may fairly inquire if we have remdied the datep-)f 
the first use- of that character in th« epoch assigned to the early Bucldhi.st inscrip- 
tions } The reply would reasonably be in the negative,* [Prinsep himself, it will 
be seen, accepted a margin of about two centuries ofpmterior aiitiquit}", and the 
estimate might bo almost indefiniteiy . extended], ‘ This system of writing, in its 
sufficiency for all purposes of its -own Knguistle expression, may well have continued 
for a lengthened period unchanged, as far as inscriptions were concerned, at the same 
time that there may have been a progressive advance in the cursive hand, of which 
we have no immediate record, ■*-**;* Jour, As. Soc. Beng.’, vii. of 1B54.] 
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oitlier quite sniootli, or bearing only a few punch-marks 
on one or both sides ; and generally having a corner cut 
otf, as may be conjectured, for the adjustment of their 
weight.* Many instances of this type have been given 
in Ool. Mackenzie’s collection (figs. 101 to 108 of Wil- 
son’s plates), who describes them as ‘ of an irregular 
form, bearing no inscription, occasionally quite plain, 
and in any ease having only a few indistinct and unin- 
telligible symbols : that of the Sun, or a star is most 
common ; and those of the ling am (?), the crescent, and 
figures of animals may be traced.’ The Colonel’s speci- 
mens were chiefly procured in South India : others have 
been dug up in the Sunderbans : and many were found 
at Behat (fig. 14). 

But the few selected specimens in Col. Stacy’s 
collection, figs. 25 — 29) yield more food for speculation 
than the nearly smooth pieces above alluded to. On all 
these we perceive the symbol of the Sun to be the 
faintest of those present: in two instances (figs. 28, 29) 
it is superposed by symbols which may be hence con- 
cluded to be more recent. These are, severally, the 
Chaitya, the tree, the Swastika, and the human figme ; 
besides which, in fig. 26, we have the elephant, the bull, 
and the peculiar symbols of figs. 34 — 37. They are all 
stamped on at random with punches, and may naturally 
be interpreted as the insignia of successive dynasties 
authenticating their currency. 

In one only, fig. 30, does there appear any approach 

^ Their average weight is fifty grains, or the same as the tuith (= 3 mdsJias) 
of the ancient Hindi! metrology. Indeed the word, tank-sala, ‘mint/ goes 

- far to prove that these are the very pieces fabricated for circulation nndei' that name. 
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to alpliabetic :eliaracterB5, aM tlie letters roBcinblc' 
those. .of the '.Lats,, or of tlie; Caves." in the; West of ' .Iiiciia, 
the most ancient written form of the Sanskrit language, 

[ 111 further illustration of the spiihols impressed upon tins 
crude iiioiiey, I insert copies of some novel emblenis that occur 
on a similar class of primitively-adjusted weights of silver in the 
collection of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. These specimens of 
the introductory phase of the moneyer’s art seem to have been 
derived from a different section of the continent of India to 
those that have hitherto been presented to the public ; some of 
their devices probably shadow forth the emblems of a sea- 
board kingdom ; but the varieties are otherwise iiitoi^esting as 
showing that the system of this simply-formed currency was 
as wide-spread, as its products are proved to have been 
ample. 



With a view to test the authoritative issue-weight of these ‘ 

1 [ Tills is prolrabl)^ tlie most fitting place to, insert a brief note on ancient Indian 
weiglits for gold and silver, condensed from Oolpbrooke’s . paper on tlic subject in tlie 
‘ Asiatic Researches.’ The lowest division of the Hindu scheme is the tr)mremt or 
vmisl defined as a “very small mote which may, be discerned in a sim-bcam passing 
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pimoh-niarkecl pieces of silver, I have examined in detail tlie 
extended series of specimens in the British Mnsemn, and selected 
for trial only those examples that appeared to be iiii-abracled 

tliroiigli a lattice : it is farther described by medical writers as comprising SO 
parmndnu or atoms.” 

8 trasamm = 1 Ulcsha^ or ^ minute poppy-seed/ 

5 lUcska == 1 rdja sker-shaj^a, or ‘ black mustarcl-sced.^ 

3 rafa slier-shcepa =2 1 gaum slier-^shapa^ or ‘ white mustard-seed.’ 

6 gmmi sher-^sliapa = 1 gava^ or ‘ middle-sized barley-corn.’ 

^ 3 gam == 1 kmhnakr, or ‘seed of the ganja.’ 

This last is the lowest denomination in general nse, and commonly known by the 
name of t'aUi, frattikd) which denotes the red seed, as Jcrishnala indicates the hlaek 
seed, of the ganjd creeper. The jewellers’ rati is rated as =r ^ths. of a carat. The 
average, taken from the seeds tliemselves, according to Sir W. Jones, gives 1 grain 
and -fli ths. 

A! rattllcd is also said to be equal to grains of rice in the husk, and by others is 
stated to correspond with two large barley-corns. Mr. Colebrooke goes on to 
remark, “ Notwithstanding this apparent uncertainty in the comparison or a seed of 
the garjd to other productions of nature, the weight of a raMikd is well determined 
by practice, and is the common medium of comparison for other weights.” 

Weights of gold. 

5 hnsJmalas or raktikds = 1 mdsha, 

16 mdshas = 1 karska^ aksha tolaka^ or suverna, 

4 kars/tas or suvernas = 1 pala or mshka, 

IQ palas =; 1 dliarmia. 

Some authorities give 5 mverms = 1 pala. 

Weights of silver. 

% raktikds \ mdsha, 

16 mdshas == 1 dharana ov pur ana. 

\Q ilhamnas \ satamdna ov pala. 

A karsha^ or SO raktikds, of copper* is called a pmia or kdrsha-pana. 

Four varieties of mdshas are also noticed, three of 5, 4 and 16 raktikds I’espcc- 
tively, and a fourth (the Quasha of silver) consisting of 2 raktikds. The mithor 
proceeds to note further modifications of these weights, w'hich need not ho cited in 
detail ; hut it is important to mark the dehnitioii of the dindr, as the term •will bo^ 
found to be employed in some of the ancient inscriptions referred to in the body of 
this work. “ 108 suvernas ox folaJeas of gold are said to constitute an urubkushana., 
pala, QX dindra,''* . ... 

“ GopCda Bhatth also states other weights, without mentioning by 'what classes 
they are used. I suspect an error in the statement, because it reduces the mdsha to a 
very low denomination, and I suppose it to be the jewellers’ weight. 

6 rdjikds [raktikds) = 1 mdsha, Jiema or rdnaJca, 

4 mdshas = 1 tanka, sala, or dharam. 

2 tankas = 1 kom. 

2 konas := 1 karska. 

Probably it should he raktikds instead of r&jikds, which would nearly correspond 
with the weights subjoined, giving 24 rettihds for one dharana in both statements. 
It also corresponds with the Tables in the ‘ Ayin-i Akberi’ (iii., 94,) where a tank of 
24 rettis, fixed at 10 barley-corns to the retti, contains 240 barley-corns ; and a 
mdsha of 8 reitis, at 7| barley-corns each, contains 60 rettia; consequently, 4 mdshas 
are equal to one tanka, as in the preceding table ; and 6 jewellers’ rettis are equal to 
8 double rettis as used by goldsmiths. The same author (Gopkla Bhatth) observes 
that weights are thus stated in astronomical books : 

2large barley-corns = 1 seed of the gmja. 

3 gunjds 1 baUa., 

8 hall as 1 dharana* 
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and im-oxydized ; tlie result of the weiglinieiit of ten, such 
samples gives an average of 52 '98 grains, tljie highest total 
being 54, the lowest 52 grains, — ^while four specimens out (dhhc 
ten were exactly balanced at 53 grains. Of the circular, or 
rounded-off specimens, the average was somewhat lower, but 
many of these equally came up to the 53 grains ; flic metal of 
which they are com|)osed is, how^ever, clearly debased below the 
standard of their less advanced prototypes. 

IS ext presents itself a series of sections of metal, which may 
either be of earlier or of later date than the above. They ap- 
pear more primitive in their crudity of make, but seem more 
definitively developed in their stamp. They take the shape of 
mere divisions of a bar of silver, y^ths. by y^ths. of an inch, 
into lengths of something less than half-an-inch, and are occa- 
sionally rounded off at the ends. Unlike the cognate series, 
they are marked by a single stamp only, which occupies one 
superficies and represents turn connected halls, forming probably 
such portion of the die, seen in No. 33, as their suihK''es were 
broad enough to receive the impress of. The best specimen of 
this somewhat rare class Aveighs 24'5 grams. 

And here I would notice a considerable advance in the art of 
coining, and one that successfully illustrates the independent 
local progress, reminding us of the parallel mcused-sqtiare of 
many of the early Greek medals. In this instance, the square 
die is driven home upon one surface so as to give the coin 
a concavo-convex form, while the opposite face remains blank.* 

The tale of shells, compared to weight of sil?cr, is quoted m follows from the 
^ Mlantii : ’ 

20 hapardalcas (shells, cowTies) == 1 MMnL 

4 kdkinis ' — 1 pma, hdnlapma^ or kdrMm, 

16 paras ( ==: 1 purana of shells) = 1 hhmm of silver. 

16 bliermas = 1 nishha of silver. 

It may he inferred that one shell is valued at 1 rahtikd of copper ; one pana of shells 
at 1 pmia of copper ; and 64 panas at one tMm of silver, which is equal in -weight 
to one pana of copper. And it seems remarkable that the comparative value of 
silver, copper, and shells, is nearly the same at this time (1799) it was in the 
days of Bhhskara .”’ — ^Asiatic liesearchesf 91,] ' 

i [ Though, in some instances, it would almost seem as if it had been designed to 
produce a crude device on the convex surface, as is common in many of the Greek 
examples.] ■ ' ' , 
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The sjnnbol within the squai’e has the appearance of a rude ? 

quatrofoil. These coins are, as far as I know, unptiblished : I 
have never met with any in the entire course of my own some- -> 

what comprehensive search after local antiquities, nor am I | 

aware from what section of the country the examples I quote | 

were obtained ; they now form part of the late Lord Auckland’s 
collection in the British Museum. They are composed of silver 
considerably alloyed, and weigh from thirty-five up to forty-one 
grains. 

The other silver varieties of early date seem to be sufficiently 
illustrated by Prinsep’s text, so, withoxit further interruption, 

I resume the sequel of his observations. '] ^ 

From the above original seem to have descended two ^ 

distinct families, of which one was produced by the 
hammer and die, the other by casting in a mould. Of 
the latter — easily recognizable by the depth of relief; the 
projecting keel on the margin, shewing . where the ’ ^ 
moulds were united ; and the greater corrosion due to 
the softness of the cast metal ; — ^we have various groups 
and sub-divisions, but most of them agree in bearing the 
Chaitya for their obverse ; sometimes — as in figs. 34, 35, 

30, 37 — ^ivith the addition of two smaller symbols, like 
the sign of Taurus reversed. 

On the reverse, we have frequently a dog with a 
collar (and bell?) guarding a sword or ‘flag-staff of 1 

victory,’ (jm/a-clhivaja‘i) figs. 20, 21, 34, 35, 36. At 
other times an elephant (fig. 39); a bull (37), or the 
sacred-tree (15, 38) ; and, in rarer eases, the device on 

^ [I take tkis opportunity of referring to certain puncli-marked gold coins in 
Prinsep’s Collection in tlie Britisli Museum,^ These seem to bo of a far more modern ') 

date than the specimens of the silver series : they are impressed with punch dies, 
bearing devices of a more recent character and execution, and usually display a super- 
‘ struck legend consisting of four characters only partially intelligible. The locality 
of their discovery is not noted ; the weights of the four specimens are as follow : 

58'0, 58*3, and 58-3.} 
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both sides is changed, as in 40 41. ig 42 

43, (in the latter of which the Iv 1 ^ ■ i / 1 ’ T 

4^6 elephant might easily be 

mistalen for a Dew-nSgari fetter,) are of the cart 

species; to which a so heloags the multi-symbolie coin, 

ig. 18 of the last plate, audits fellows of former plates. 

The leaden com, 49, is alsn i i i. -i. • in 

’ ’ cast, blit it IS probably a 

forgery from some copper original. 

[ Further examples and varip>+,v j? n i • j> 

. ^ reties 01 the general senes ol east 

coins have since come to liohf + i • r x ^ i -r 

_ _ b lo which 1 reier here nierely to 

oxemplify how diremM Wh j „j fl,,.,,, 

early pieces Avere, and the n 4 • 

- ^ ^ T 1 (‘onseqitence, must 

reasonably be conceded to hav^ i i m 

^lapsed betAveen the eoimnence- 
ment and the termination of r n 

system 01 coinage. V V e have 

no snfhment ton f» »P»rating (he loo.% of their i .«0 fton, 

the ordmarv held 01 the collatpi^ni • j. x* t 1 

*' . mintage ot die-struek corns; 

for, as far as can he niferrecl the sites of discovery, they 

would almost appear to have har.,. n i • 

... ^ ^ parailei improA^'ements upon 

the primitive pimch-marked n^eigkts of metal: that they pro- 
gressed in theii own mcependent development, may however bo 
admitted, from the advanced character of the outward form, and 
the superior treatment of the devices, of the later specimens. 

As might be expected, they altogether fail to afford any 
proximate solution of the intentional standard under which they 
were put forth, as the weights vaiy to a marked degree. Well- 
preserved examples of No. 87, now in the Britisli Museum, 
lange fiom 49 to 64, 65, and 68 grains, while specimens of 
No. 34 vary from 64 to 74 grains. 

I do not propose at preseni to enter into any minutiai 
in illustration of the various eWs of cast coins, but I would 
refer to a somewhat cunotis division of the manufactme, in the 
shape of coins cast in copper or bronze, with the one side left 
altogether blank. I infer that Nos. 80, 31, pi. xv., ' Ariana 
Antiqua,’ are of this descriptionahoi^j^ Prof. Wilson does not 
notice tlie method of forhiation, : ‘ : 
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Ho-weTer, I have a coin of Mr. Bayley’s now before me, 
which leaves little doubt as to the process employed for its pro- 
duction. These pieces are further interesting, though perplex- 
ing, in the fact that, though so crude and normal in their fabric, 
they exhibit legends, in the old Lat character, of excellent 
execution and some pretension. The piece under reference bears 
the letters or with the ‘Taiu-us’ sjmbol 

below and a circle rvith a dot in the centre above the writing. 
I myself have a coin of this class, the legend of which responds, 
though unsatifactorily to the modern Sanscrit letters 

Of the second branch, or die-struck coins, we have 
also several snb-divisions : I. The peculiar bronze-metal 
( Ayodhya coins of Behat in the last plate; to which 
belongs 44, with the ‘ tree ’ symbol, and a sitting dog on 
the obverse. II. A group, (figs,45, 46, 47, [Jiamadatam] ) 
having a horse on one side, similar to Lieut. Conolly’s 
coin 1, pi. XXV. [vii.] of vol. iii. III. The ‘ stag ’ and 
Chaitya coin, (figs. 16, 48 ; also, figs. I, 2, and 6, of 
pi. sviii., and fig. 4, of pi. xxv. [vii.] vol. iii.) : and, IV. 
Those square rude coins, first pointed out by Masson, 
haidng an elephant on one side, and a lion (dog) on the 
other, with the characteristic Chaitya symbol: figs. 60 
and 61 of this kind, are from the Ventura collection. 

Upon most of the latter, or die-struck, species are 
portions of inscriptions in the Lat character, as was first 
clearly determined from Lieut. Gonolly’s coin [vii. fig. 1]. 
The letters, so ivell defined on that type-coin, may be 
read vidahevasa ; the second in the 

list there given was converted into ; the third 

intoswWTP^; hut such renderings, having nothing, beyond 
their being real Sanskrit words, to recommend them, are 
hardly admissible. In the same mainier, nothing can be 
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made of tlie combination ' patama clasata of fig. 45 ; 
pasaliaoi 46 ; or of 47 : tbe last coin is curious, 

from baving an alligator or lizard symbol, similar to tbe 
sign on tbe porcelain ring from Behat (fig. 1.) 

In explanation of tbe absence of any of tbe titles of 
sovereignty in these legends, the quotation already cited 
from M, Csoma’s Analysis of tbe ‘ Dulva •’ may be again 
brought forward — that under the symbols of the ‘cbcle, 
deer,’ etc. the name of the founder of tbe vikara should 
be inscribed indeed the whole of tbe above passage is 
singularly applicable to this group of coins ; and, in con- 
junction with other evidence, suggests the idea that the 
Buddliist coinage was struck in the monasteries of the 
priesthood, where the learning, skill, and riches of the 
country would naturally follow their attainment of 
influence and ascendancy over princes and people. Tlio 
same argument may account for the imitation of Bactrian 
or Indo-Scythic devices in the later coins of the series ; 
since it is well known that Buddhism prevailed through 
these countries also, and a constant inter-communication 
must have been consequently kept up. How far the 
antiquity of the first Buddhist groups of coins may have 
approached the epoch of Buddha (644 b.c.) it is diflioult 
to determine, but thefr assimilation to the Indo-Scythie 
coins must have been posterior to the breaking up of the 
genuine Bactrian dynasty, perhaps about the commence- 
ment of the Christian era. 

[In regard to Prinsep’s ‘ second branch,’ or die-struck coins, 
I have also a few observations to offer, as the distinct stages of im- 
pulsive progress seem to be susceptible of more accurate elas.sifi- 
cation and separation than they have previously been subjected 
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to. It is clear tliat, in this instance, the practical adaptation of 
a conventional coinage arose out of the introductory definition of 
fixed ■weights of metal as the ordinary representatives of value ; 
and the early punch-marked pieces of silver and copper authen- 
tically exemplify the transitional phase thus far advanced heyond 
the primitive system of barter. Whether the consecutive sym- 
bols impressed upon their sm’faces convey the insignia of dif- 
ferent dynasties, or purport to be no more than the trial counter- 
stamps of subsequent weighments— for the renewed legalization 
of the pieces either in other kingdoms or during the reigns of 
succeeding potentates — ^we need not stop to determine ; but it is 
manifest that, with a people so advanced in civilization as the 
Hindus of olden time, the division of recognised weights of silver 
and copper of convenient amount, effectually constituted an in- 
troductory circulating medium ; and the fact of these measures 
of value being still referred to as weights, and not as definitive 
coins, perhaps simply establishes the consistency of the written 
law^ with the material evidences those who lived under it have 
left behind them. 

The copper and bronze coins illustrate more completely 
than their less common associates of the superior metal the 
successive rudiments of mechanical development. Their earliest 
examples diverge but slightly from the original crude model; 

^ [The follomiig disconnected extracts from Mann indicate pretty clearly that, 
eyeii if there were absolutely no determinate coinage, there were, at least, ready means 
of liquidating both largo aiid small amounts. Gold, it must be remembered, is, to this 
day, receivable, in Hiiiddsthn proper, by weiglit alone : — Chap. viii. Para. 131 : ‘Those 
names of copper, silver, and gold weights, which are commonly used among men, for the 
purpose of worldly business, I will now comprehensively explain.’ The text then goes 
on to enumerate the weights quoted from Colebrooke, page 211. Para. 138: ‘Now 
250 panas are declared to bo the first or lowest amercement, 500 the mean, and 1000 
the highest.’ Para. 212 : ‘ Should money or goods be given,’ etc. Para. 213 : ‘ If the 
money be delivered,’ etc. Para. 318 ; ‘He who steals the rope or the waterpot from a 
well, and he who breaks down a cistern, shall be fined a masha of gold.’ Para. 330 : 
. . . ‘ The fine shall be 5 ractieas of gold or silver.’ Para. 402 : ‘ Let the King 
■ make a regulation for market prices.’ Para. 403, : ‘Let all weights and measni'es he 
well ascertained by him, and once in six months let him re-examine them.’ Para. 
404 : ‘ The toll at a ferry is 1 pana for an empty cart, ^ a panc^ for a man with a load, 
I pam for a beast used in agriculture, or for a woman, and of Q.pana for an unloaded 
man.’ Para. 404: ‘The King should order each man of the mercantile class to 
practice trade, or money lending,’ etc. — Sir "W*. Jones ; ‘ Institutes of Hindu Law ; or, 
the Ordinances of Menu,’ Works, vol. hij 
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for tlioiigli tlie one die continues to shew a gradual hnprove- 
nieiit upon the ancient contremarques, the lower surfacic of 
the coin is still left blank.^ Next we perceiye the incipient 
indication of a reverse, arising, possibly, out of the necessity 
for a sort of catch on the smooth anvil which hitherto appears 
to have been employed. This innovation also may bo detected 
ill its various scales of elaboration, from the rough intaglio 
needed to fix the planchet, up to the nearly complete device 
of Nos. 45, 46 : or otherwise, as in the case of many of the 
Behat coins, the object in view may he seen to have been more 
simply attained by the convex surface given to the reverse of 
the piece. I do not propose to follow out this subject more at 
large : it is sufficient to say, that for this section of Hindustan 
its ovm metallic records efficiently prove the self-instnietion 
of its inhabitants ; and the several steps in invention which led 
to the final production of the excellent silver coins of Amogha. 

To the evidence derived from manipulative indications 
may be added those of the designs and treatment of the 
die-deAuees, which in like degree evince independent thought. 
The Indian figures foUoAv the ideal models of their own land, 
and bear no trace of the conventionalities of Greek art. The 
devices, though at times rising far above mediocrity, affect only 
local associations, and are as free from all symptom of imitation 
of the fi^vol^rite subjects of the Greek mint-masters as their 
details are deficient in the boldness and freedom of the classic 
dies. On the other hand, the re-jmoductive process can be 
traced in all its degradations at a subsequent period — ^^vllen the 
indigenous races came to supersede the sovereignty of the 
Bactrian-Greeks ; and the contrast shews how very different wm 
the action of the downward course, among the same people, in 
copying foreign prototypes — ^in opposition to the free develop- 
ment of their own accepted models. In illustration of this, I haA"e 
only to refer to the Satrap coins previously noticed as imitated 

1 [Coins found on tlie JamnS-— -Jiatiiig a stag device andtlie legend 
— witn ttieir modifications, etc.] y 
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from tlie liemidracliiiias of Strato; ^ to the MinerYa Promachos 
on the Saiirashtran coins ; ® or to the profile on the Gnpta silyer 
money..®' ' ■ ' , 

Nos, 50, 61, pi. XX., and their cognate series pertaining 
to a more westerly division of the country, are peculiarly 
instructive in their approximation to the standard type of the 
copper coins of Agathocles and Paiitaleon (pi. xxvii., figs. 6, 
7, 8, 9). Prinsep has elsewhere remarked upon this assimi- 
lation, which, however, Prof. Wilson seems somewhat inclined 
to disavow, when he observes, ‘They are both rude limips 
of copper, it is true, but they have nothing else in common ; 
and the style of the Greek coins, howe\'er barbarous, is 
very su];)erior to these Buddhist coins.’ "Wliatever the merit 
of the execution, there remains the more important ques- 
tion whether these so- entitled ‘Buddhist coins’ are imitations 
of the Greek mintages, or whether the Gx^eek money of 
analogous tjqpe represents an improvement upon the indi- 
genous currency. I myself should certainly lean towards the 
latter deduction. I find an example‘s of the eaidicst form of 
oblong sections of copper, impressed mth the stamp of an 
elephant, of a character similar to the ordinary reverse of the 
Buddhist coins, associated with the ‘Taurus’ s^mibol so frequent 
on the Eastern series. Next I would refer to the limited and 
imperfect mechanical execution of the Buddhist coins ; in that 
they indicate a compromise short of a peifect coin, having the 
upper face strack inwards mth a square die of less superficial 
extent than the ordinary^ surface of the piece, which punch is 
seemingly driven home, wdth a view to connnunicate through the 
metallic texture, a certain degree of convex protrusion, which 
has the effect of filling in the cavities of the device on the 
reverse, the die for which, as has been previously' shewn in other 

1 ‘ Joar. As. Soc. Beng.% yu. of 1854,] 

: ^ [PL xxyii., %. 8, 9.] 

» [PL iy,, tg. 20, and pL xxyii., ’%s. 10, 11, 12-.] 

, ^ [ Britisk Museum, weight, -40 grs.y 
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speciinens, partakes more of tlie nature of an anvil, vitli mi 
intaglio engraved upon its surface, than that of a second die, 
in the usual acceptation of the term. The Bactrian-Grec'k 
coins, on the other hand, though neaidy assimilating in iiuniy of 
their details,^ take higher groimd in the scale of art, not only in 
technic merit, but more definitively ; inasmuch a.s their ohversc 
and reverse dies, if not uniform and exactly opposed on the two 
surfaces, are of broader expanse in proportion to the size of tlie 
metal to be impressed, and they are equally raised in the 
gradations of the ordinary advance of coinage, in exhihituig 
legends, the vernacular transcript of which, at least, there would 
have been no difficulty in the local mint-masters imitating, had 
the indigenous coins been derivatives from the Greek stoc*k. 

In brief, the simple rule for the test of all these questions 
would be that, while there may well be retrogression in artistic 
execution, there ^vill seldom be oblivion of inechanieal adap- 
tations when once communicated. 

Another argument of no inconsiderable weight against the 
priority of the Greek examples of these associate mintages is, 
that the adoption of the square form of piece was opposed to the 
home practice of the western nations, wdiile it was a natural 
sequence in the order of local coinages. 

I have quoted the opinions of Biiriioiif and Wilson d-propos 
to Prinsep^s first enquiry as to the derivation of the art of coin- 
ing among the people of India (p. 53), hut I liave reserved any 
observations of my ovm on the subject, till I could illustrate 
their tenor in direct connexion with the figured exemplars whose 
fabric and execution should vindicate my deductions. 

Prof. Wilson, it will be seen, hesitates to admit tlie origi- 
nality or independence of the local development of this art, 
though, as I have before hinted, he might well have afforded to 
express a more authoritative judgment in favour of the inventive 

1 [ The weights of the two classes assimilate closely, —four good specimens of the 
^ elephant^ and ^ lion ’ coins in the, British, Museum weigh severally, 181, 191, 103, 
and 201 grains. Two undamaged coins of Ag^thocles give 183 and 194 grs.] 
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claims of the race whose literature he has contributed so largely 
to make known to the European world of modern days ! I, for 
my part, have no reserve in conceding to the early inliabitants of 
Hindustan a creative and improving faculty, such as suiEced to 
produce, vdthout any apparent foreign aid, such s|)ecimens of 
mint worlmianship as may fairly be designated complete coins. 

The shades and gradations of this progress towards the 
mechanism of what we understand by coined money, may be 
exemplified in the collateral efifbrts of invention the different 
se:ries display, each in its own order and degree. Had India 
waited for Greek art to teach it how to fabricate money, Indians 
exhumed produce should have betrayed to us nothing short of 
coins of full die-struck maturity. As I have before remarked, 
to whatever point artistic execution might chance to advance, 
the country so instructed was not likely to have degenerated 
to the more crude and imperfect processes of undeveloped 
science. Once learnt, the combination of the two dies was hut 
little more difficult than the application of one ; and certainly 
its simj)lioity and effectiveness would recommend it far beyond 
the troublesome and unsatisfactory process of a S€>parate casting 
for each indiiddual piece, or any other of the initial efforts 
towards the production of money, eventually so far perfected 
in situ, that modern cimlization rests content with pieces but 
little improved upon the form thus early adopted. 

Having disposed so far of the internal evidence hearing on 
the origin and development of these early coinages, it is needful 
to examine to what extent the literature of the country con- 
tributes material for the determination of the epoch of the initial 
phase of Indian money. The solution of this question unfor- 
tunately depends upon the due definition of a second problem : 
that is, the age of the work from which we draw the scant 
testimony immediately available. 

Prof. Wilson^ is of opinion that the Laws of Manu, though 

.. 1 [I annex some remarks with which, Prof. WHson has favored me, in reply to iny 
query as to the date of Mann: Sir. William Jones^ estimate of the date of Maim, 
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disfigured by interpolations, and only east into tbeir present 
foiiii in about 200 b.c. — are still entitled to date many aiitlicntic 
portions of tbeir text from 800 b.c. The passages relating to 
money and fines in tlie eigbtb and ninth books, ^ tlioiigb incon- 
sistently contrasted in the translation, sufficiently ax^eord in tlie 
original version, where any absolute equivalent for the term 
^ money' is altogether wanting. If it be permissible, therefore, 
to accept these passages as veritable 2 )ortions of the original, 
we may infer, that, at or about 800 n.c., the Hindus were 
already in jpossessioii of such a scheme of exchange as re- 
cognised the use of fixed and determinate weights of metal, 
not only as general equivalents and measures of value ; but 
further, that the system had abeady advanced so far as to 
adopt small and convenient sections of metal into the category 
of current money; and that the punch-marked jneces of tbe 
Plates may be taken to exemplify the first germs of improved 
commercial and fiscal aj^titude, exj)ressed by the transitional 
movement from normal weights to absolute coiiis.^ 

I conclude these digressions from the original text of my 


eight centiu’ics before Christ, is based upon a very fanciful and ineoncksive analogy, 
and not entitled to any weight whatever. In fact, the Laws of Maiiii are a com- 
pilation of the laws of very different ages ; many are word for word the same as tlxe 
Sutras of some of the oldest Eishis. There are various unquestionable proofs of 
high antiquity : — the people of Bengal, Orissa, and the Draviras of the South wore 
not Hindus when one passage was written ; and Caldwell places Dravira (iivilisatioii 
through the Brdhmans six or seven centuries before Christ ; — there is no mention of, 
or allusion to, Siva or Krishna, which places the work before the ^MahtibiiS.rat’; — 
there is evident familiarity with the Vedas, persons and legends being alluded to 
not found anywhere else. * All such passages I could consent to consider at least as 
old as 800 B.c. On the other hand, there are many references to the merit of 
‘ non-injury of animal life,' and these are probably later than Buddhism — 
and there is mention of the Chinas, a name that Sinologues say is not older than 
two centuries before Christ ; but this may he an interpolation. However, I siiould 
think the work may have been put together about that time, although very much of 
it is a great deal older,"] 

1 [Paras. 120, 140, 151, 159, 166, 169, 212, 213, 215, 220, 284, 298 (307?), 319, 
830, 361, 392, 393, and page 399.] 

2 [ I abstain from definitively quoting the following paSsSage among my proofs of the 

existence of coined money in India prior to the advent of the Greeks, as lym aware 
that, though some translations render ‘ :peeimid/ 

yet other authorities seem to disavow such an interpretation: — Mitford, v., 418; 
ThirlwalPs ^ History of Greece,* vii., 53 Arrian, p. 455, {Bd. Buchon, ‘ Panthtniu 
Litteraire*).—ns eVeActfev vp prim fMTjrpS'ieoAiv 
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aiitlior hj tlie exliilntioii of a wood-cut of an entirely new species 
of coin discovered in tlic Ilimalaya mountains near Alinorali, and 
foi’warded by the finderj with two others of nearly similar clovicx"^, 
to the late Sir H. M. Elliot. 



The coin represented in the cut will he seen to hear tlie 
Buddhist emblems of the Stag and Bo-Tree, associated witli the 
legend Siva-datasa — a second specimen having the 

central device figured under No. 2 ; bears similarly the Stag and 
Bo-tree insignia on its margin; accompanied with the letters 
. . The imperfectly developed reverses of these coins, 
the produce, like others pre-\dously described, of an engraved 
anvil, also bear Buddhist devices,] 

INBO-SCYTHIC COINS (BESIJMEI)). 

(pl. xxi.) 

Having disposed, to the best of oiir knowledge, of the 
earliest Hindu coins, we must now return to the Indo- 
Scythic series, for the purpose of conclncting the reader 
through the promised line of connection into the second 
great field of Hindu imitation. 

Enough has been said on former occasions of the 
two principal families of this type, the Kadphises and the 

^ rov :^dfjL^ov rf} TrSXei ai re avr^ avolyoprai. 

7rpo(rdyopTij ml ol otm7oi rod Xdfi^ov rd re hcTipiBixfirav ^ Kal rohs 

ihi^avras fierk (X^Siu ^yovr^s a^rdivroiv, — Arrian, books vi. and xvL, ed. Arast. 1757.] 

« Vxilcaniiis logendum conjicit UmpiBiivira, 
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Zanerkos groups; but -with a view of systematiziug a 
little the information already obtained ; and, at the same 
time, of introducing a few new and very beautiful coins 
lately added to our list, I bave collected in the present 
plate the principal varieties of the Kanerkos Mithraies, 
subsequent to the adoption of the vernacular titles of 
rao and rao nano rao. 

With the most common obverse of the Indo-Scythic 
family — a raja clad in the Tartar coat, and inscribed 
PAo KANHPKi (fig. 3) — I have traced on the copper coins, as 
well as on the gold ones, the following series of reverses, 
NANO (for nanaiajj nanao, mao, miopo, mitpo, miopo.mipa, aopo, 
oKPo, and a word not very clearly made out on fig. 8, 
oaao. Of these the explanations have been already at- 
tempted(pp.l26, etc.): mithro,mitro,miro' are but varieties 
of mitlira^ ‘ the Sun,’ whose effigy on the genuine Greek 
coins of Zanerkos is plainly entitled haios. I have con- 
jectured o/cro to be intended for ar/ca, the Sanslcrit name 
of the ‘ Sun ; ’ and his four-armed effigy in fig. 7, — more 
beautifully developed on the gold coin fig. 1, an imique 
obtained by Zaramat ’Ah' at Zabul, — confirms this 
opinion. AtJiro has been before stated to be the Zend 
word for the igneous essence of the Sun ; and, accordingly, 
we find a flame depicted on the shoulders of the figures 
bearing this epithet, in fig. 6 and in fig. 2,^ a very 
pretty little gold coin, for which I am also indebted to 
Zaramat ’Ah'. Wanaia, remaining feminine in nana of 

^ Lieut. Cunningham lias added this vadety from a fmo gold coi.i, 

3 [As notices regarding ancient coinages arc rare and intVeqnent in the Sanskrit ■ \ 
authors, I avail myself of this opportunity of extracting an interesting note of Ihof. 
Wilson’s, d-propos to those Kamu'M pieces : Although not connected with the 
history of Kanerki or his innovations, it seems not unlikely that the use of the term 
Mima- on his coins may servo to elucidate some points in , the history of Sanskrit 
literature. We find, for example, in the play .called fMdoh-chukati/' in a Prakrit 

■ ' , , 15 
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fig. 4, has been shewn to be the Persian Diana, or the 
Moon : — and, in strict accordance with the Brahmanical 
mjdhology, this deity is made masculine ia nanao and 
MAO — the^rTO.» 2 as of the Hindus— and on his 

effigy in fig. 9, (as in former drawings in vol. iii.,) the 
horns of the moon are seen to project from behind his 
shoulders. 

The same devices iu every respect are continued upon 
several succeeding coins of the rao nano rao series. The 
chief varieties of the obverse of these are given in figs. 
2, and 9 to 14. The order in which they should be 
placed is necessarily doubtful; but, judgiag from the 
comparative perfection of the Grecian letters, the ‘ couch- 
lounger,’ fig. 9, and the ‘ elephant-rider,’ fig. 10, should 
have precedence over the rest. 

rig. 9, from the Yentiira collection, is a very perfect specimen of 
the ^ couch lounger.' He has a ^ glory ' extended around his body, as 
well as his head, and his titles, rao mno rao and Jwrano, are distinct ; 
blit the name is unfortunately missing, no more than 00 being visible. 

In fig. 10 we are not more fortunate, but from the succession of 


passage, and also in tbe Sanskrit text of the ^ Mitakshara/ the word Ncbiaht used to 
.dgnil’y a coin.* No satisfactory etymology of this word can be offered, and it is, in 
all likelihood, not Sanskrit. It is possibly, therefore, derived from the Nmid of the 
of Kanei'ki or his successors, from which JSfdndha would be regularly formed. 
Tho commentator on the play describes a Ndndha as a coin having upon it the figure 

Siva; a description sufficiently warranted by the coins of this period. If this 
"origin of the word be accurately conjectured, tbe age of Yajnawalkya's legal dicta, 
and that of the ‘ Mrich-chakati,* must be subsequent to the sera of Kanerki ; and 
w]mtev(‘r that may be, they will be of a less remote period than the age which 
popular belief assigns to them/’ — Ariana Antiqrn^ p. 364.] 

• [ SaTcura. l|j'f ^ This filcher of broad pieces,’ Act 1, s. 1. 

The comment calls Ndndlka ‘ a coin with the mark of Siva.’ 'I'he 

text of the ‘ Mitakshara ’ directs that the fabricators of Mse coins shall be punished, 
also the assayer who gives a false valuation. ‘ The falsifier of weights, copper grants, 
measures, and also of the Ndndha ; ’ and, again, ‘ the assayer of Nandhas^ who calls 
that which is genuine a forgery, or fails to detect a counterfeit, is to be punished in 
the highest degree, ‘ Mitakshara : ’ Tfavahdra^ p, 80. The commentator evidently 
considers the Ndndlca to he either a , gold or silver coin, as he explains its being 
false or forged to signify eitheir its bearing an impression different from that 
legally struck, or its being adulterated with copper and the like.”] 
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o'Sf "sve may guess tlie word to "be OOHMO or oohpki names already 
know on tlie gold coins. Some of tke Manikya la ^clopkaiit’ coins 
liad the name ken pano. This family is extremely iiuineroiis, and is 
procurable among the old pice of every bazar in Upper India. 

The names on the last series, hgs. 11 to 14 are illegible ; but the 
letters are still Greek. The first three specimens are selected from a 
number in Col. Stacy’s cabinet, to exhibit the varieties of the sitting 
posture, and its gradual transition to the squat position of the Hindus. 
Tod has supposed the figure in a coin similar to fig, 11 to be Parthian; 
but what he there took for a how, was e-vidently the ornamental contour 
of the back of the prince’s ‘ throne ’ or smlidsan. Eig. 14 is from a 
coin in Col. Smith’s possession. 

In fig. 15 of this plate, drawn from a plaister cast of a bronze 
embossed ehaprds or badge, in the Yentura collection, we may conceive 
the Ihll device of the ^ ele|)hant ’ obverse to be developed. The faulty 
proportion of the rider still prevails : the flowing fillets to the head- 
dress ; the cmlcus to guide the animal ; the ^ glory ’ round the face, are 
visible in both ; but the name is wanting. 

Of figs. 16 and 17— the former from Cob Stacy’s, the latter from 
Col. Smith’s cabinet — I have already noticed a less perfect specimen 
while descanting on the earliest Hindu coins. The general style of the 
figures on both faces so strongly resembles that of the Kanerkos coins, 
that I feel disposed to look upon them as imitations. The legend has 
a fourth letter very distinct, besides some less distinct on the left hand 
yodhiyala ^ . tajaya,, 

IHDO-SCYTHIC AHH HINDU LINK-COINS. 

(pL xxii.) 

It is ■wortliy of remark, that none of the Kanerkos 
coins have a Pehlvi legend ; although the collateral series 
of Kadphises, which possesses so many attributes in com- 
mon with them, invariably has this accompaniment. 
Considering that all the Baetrian family have the same, 
it would perhaps he better to place Kadphises as the last 
of the Pehlvi series, immediately before Kanerkos,* and 
he will thus follow most conveniently the Kadaphes 

1 They must have been nearly contemporaneous. Lieut. Gunnijigham tells me, 
he has just obtained 163 Kanerki and Kadphises copper coins, which were dug up in 
a village near Benhres. The proportions of each type were as follows : Kadphises 
and ‘ bull; 12 ; Kanerki, 60 ; * elephant-riderf 48 ; running or dancing figure pn 
reverse, 13; ‘couch-lounger,* 13; cross-legged, 5 squatted figure, 8 ; and undis- 
tinguishahle, 4. In the collections from the fanjhb, the ill-executed descendants of 
the ‘ bull ' reverse predominate. 
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choranos described in my last paper. Indeed, as tbe 
word Kadphises never occurs except in conjunction with 
some other name, as oohmo, or ookmo, it may be read as 
a patronymic appellation of the family — ‘ the descendants 
of Eadaphes.’ 

Of the gold coins of Kadphises, two varieties only 
were hitherto known to us. By singular good fortune. 
Col. Smith has met with a thii’d, and with duplicates of 
the former two, in the common bazar of Benares ! His 
agent purchased the three which are engraved at the 
top of pi. xxii. from a sarraf, who said they were sold to 
him two years ago by a Marathi pilgrim to the Holy 
City, in whose family they must doubtless have been 
hoarded for many centmies, for then character precludes 
any suspicion of their genuineness. Of fig. 2, I have 
since found a duplicate in Karamat ’All’s last despatch to 
myself: fig. 3 is a duplicate of the one Dr. Martin^ 


^ The May number of the ‘Asiatic JouniaP contains an announcement of the safe 
arrival of this coin and of the collector himself, in Italy. Col. Tod, on his travels, 
happily found and translated the following notice from tho ‘ Bulletin ’ of the Arch- 
ffilogical Society of Eoine, which our readers will read with avidity, although in fact 
it adds nothing new to our information ; — “ Dr. Honigherger has returned from a voy- 
age in the east, laden with an abundant antiquarian harvest of most important medals. 
Among the more remarkable are a large one of Demetrius ; another, very beautiful, 
and in fine preservation, of Eutliydemus; and a third, extremely perfect, of 
Hormusdas of the Sassanian dynasty : all three, it would appear, hitherto unknown 
But what seems to us to merit still more consideration, is a similar 
monument, with tho name of a king Eadfisc written in Greek characters. Dr. 
Honigbcz’ger discovered it in the vicinity of Kabul ; where, in a small wooden-ease, 
amongst a quantity of ashes and earth, he found a little silver-box containing the 
ahovo-mentioned coin, together with a blackish (or dark-colonred) JS'erastra (stone in 
the form (ff an egg), with some small bones, apparently those of a child. Upon the 
medal is the bust of an aged man, of no very noble expression, bald-headed, in a 
simple garb, and holding in his right hand an implement resembling a hammer. 
Around it is a very distinct inscription, in Greek characters, KAA4-»I2E0 BA:SIAET0 ; 
and, loss well preserved, other characters resembling MO. (OOHMO.) On the 
reverse is a naked youth, on whose head are traces of a turban or cap, {herretta^) and 
an inscription in Persian characters of the ancient Pelilvi (caratteri Persiani ddl* 
antico PeJiMJ . Honigherger states, that he has other medals of this same king, 
hitherto unknown to history and numismatics. Another medal in gold, which the 
same traveller loft with an amateur of antiquities at St. Petershurgh, shews the 
entire figure of a similar king, arined: from head to foot ; and in the inscription, 
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extracted from tlie Jalalabad tope, depicted in Masson’s 
pi. xiii., vol. iii. 

Pig. 1 is as yet unique, and is of particular interest, from tlie 
style of the obverse. The king is here seen in a Grecian or Eoman 
war-chariot, drawn by two horses, and driven by an aiiriga of dimi- 
nutive proportions. The execution is very perfect, with the exception 
of the exaggeration of the principal figure. The inscription is quite 
perfect, baciaeto oohmo kaa^i^ichc, and, on the reverse is a long 
inscription in Pehlvi, which I cannot attempt to interpret, but the 
commencement seems to be malaldo hadiapas. . . . The symbols are 
the same as usual, and the perfect preservation of this beautiful coin 
enables us to note the flames playing on the shoulders of the monarch, 
similar to those on the effigy of Athro in the last plate, and to those on 
the image of Euddha, dug up by Er. Gerard at Kabul, (see pi. xxvi. 
[viii.] vol. iii.) The next two figures (4, 5,) of the present plate 
remove the difficulty I have hitherto felt in determining the meaning 
of the ' bull ’ reverse. They are both gold coins of the Yentura collec- 
tion I on the obverse, the titles mo nano rao and horam are visible ; 
and in the area of fig. 4, what appears to be the Sanskrit syllable, 4 ; 
only we know that the Sanskrit of that ancient period was of a 
different form. But the reverse of these is what we should particularly 
notice, because the word okpo (in one coin written downwards, in 
the other upwards,) marks the ‘bull’ and his priest as dedi- 
cated to the Solar worship, and not to the Siva of the Erahmanical 
creed. 

The next gold coin, No. 6, requires no particular notice, nor does 
fig, 8, on which the simple title pao seems to designate a young 
prince; but the three following, also of Gen. Yentura’s superb collection, 
must arrest us for a moment. 

The name on the obverse of these is ohpki, the same as on the 
Manikyala small gold goins : on the reverse, fig. 7 shews us the two 
radical emblems, Nanaia and Olro^ united on the same coin, with the 
four-pronged symbol between them, and a mysterious triangle above. 
This little coin is unique. The next, fig. 9, is equally curious, though 
others in copper have been met with by Col. Stacy. Tlie epigraphe 
borne by these is apaoxpo which I suppose to mean ‘ the great Sun; ’ 

or arta in ArdesJur and Artaocerxes^ having that acceptation. On 
the copper coins, the word appears corrupted to opo okpo and this 
is probably the epigraphe of the dancing figure in pi. xxi. 

In fig. 10, the name of the Moon, mao, and the lunar crescent, arc 
satisfactory and conclusive as to that being the correct reading. 

And now we come at last to tKe main object to wliioh 

vMcli is well preserved, the Oreek cbaracters B and A arc legible. Oh tlie reverse 
is a man, clothed, with a horned animal before himi The epigraph on this is like- 
wise in the ancient Pehlvi character. 
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this essay was directed, Dainely, to discover the prototype 
of the Eanauj coins in those of Indo-Scythio fabric. 

The great majority of what are called the Eanauj 
gold coins have, on ' the obverse, a prince standing 
precisely in the attitude of Eadphises and Eanerkos. 
The dress alone betrays a slight variation, being, in some 
instances, almost the coat and trowsers of the present 
day. On the reverse is a female seated, — sometimes, on a 
couch, more frequently, in the native fashion, — ^holding in 
her left hand a cornucopia, in her right a jaasa or ‘ noose.’ 
This class of coin has long been known. A brass pot, 
containing, it is said, tw ''0 hundred of them, was acci- 
dentally discovered by the wearing away of the east bank 
of the river Hugh', ten miles above Calcutta, some years 
ago. Twenty-four were presented to the British Museum, 
an equal number to Dr. Hunter, and a portion to the 
India House; the remainder were dispersed amoug 
private collectors. It was from one of these that 
Wilson’s Eo. 13 was dra-wn; and the same store 
furnished the figui’es in Marsden’s plate. The latter 
author in his ‘Eumismata Orientalia,’ (ii., 725,) has the 
following passage, which will serve excellently well as a 
text to the present section of our essay : 

' Some learned antiquaries think they discover in these the 
evidences of a Greek origin ; but on this point I do not see enough to 
Justify an opinion, and shall refrain from conjecture ; cherishing the 
hope that future discoveries of Indian medals may throw a .light upon 
the subject, which is in itself of the higest interest.^ 

To this challenge we have now the good fortune to 
be able to respond most satisfactory ; 

In figs, li and 12 (Ventura collection), we find precisely the 
ohverse and reverse above described, with the marginal legend in 
Greek, rm nano rao . J lcormo, mA the superaddition of some incipient 
. rude Hagari in the position afterwards oceupicd by legible Sanskrit 
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names and titles. To set the eomparison in the clearest light, the two 
lowest coins in the page have been inserted, %. 16 from Gen. Yeiitura’s, 
%. 17 finm Cbl. Smith’s, ca to shew the identity of the two 
classes. • The description of them in detail belongs to the next plate, 
where, instead of deteriorating, they will be found to improve, while 
they become Indianised. An opposite effect is, however, observable in 
a second branch derived from the same stock, which it is difficult to 
account for, unless by supposing a divided realm, one portion Nourishing 
and patronising the arts, while the other maintained nought but the 
shadow of its pristine glory and ancestry. This declining gradation 
is exempMedinfigs. i4(Yentura); 13 (Stacy),* and 15 (Karamat ’AIi); 
wherein at last it is barely possible to trace the semblance of the 
sacrificing nlj a on the obverse, or of the female on the reverse; 
althongh, from the insensible gradations in a multitude of specimens, 
such are undoubtedly the figures. Tig. 15 is a very common coin in 
silver and copper : one was extracted from the Manikyala tope, and 
was then supposed to hear the representation of a crab and a dagger ! 
That coin, it will be remembered, bore the obvious bTagarl letters 
Many other have been since discovered with the same ; and 
it should be remarked, that the form of l^agari in these differs essen- 
tially from that of the collateral branch. 

Here then we have the Indo-Scythie paternity of the 
Eananj coinage proved by the best evidence : and now 
we will proceed to examine, in detail, its Hindu off- 
spring, before entering upon the natural enquiry whether 
such a fact is borne out by the meagre remnants of 
history and tradition that are applicable to this obscure 
period. 

[My readers will not have accompanied me thns far without 
appreciating the difficnlty I have experienced in selecting the 
most suitable position among these miscellaneons essays for the 
introduction of extraneous information, as pertinent to one or 
other of a detached series of papers following out any given 
section of Indian archaeology. In no instance has this embar- 
rassment presented itseK in more force than in regard to the 
complicated articles on the Gupta coinage. 

In this ease I have endeavoured to meet the objection to 
scattered notes, either historical or numismatic, applicable to 
each coin in turn, by prefixing to the whole range of articles 
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devoted to the special subject, a general assemblage 
of the data for historical illustratioii ; and, leaving 
Prinsep’s text descriptive of coins and legends im- 
touched, I have ventured as a sequel upon the experi- 
ment of an entirely new serial arrangement of the 
gold coinage of the Guptas, which gives me the 
opportunity of supplying all the latest readings 
without the impleasant office of correction, and 
enables me to insert in the general catalogue such 
new specimens as have become available since Prinsep 
wrote: the whole being cast into one concise view^, 
instead of followdng the somewhat perplexing order 
of the plates, whose distribution was necessarily 
faulty, both in the then novelty of the subject and 
the irregular incoming of specimens ! 

I commence my extracts with a copy of Prinsep^s 
revised translation of the Gupta inscription on the 
Allalidbad Lat.^ The previous decipherment of this 
record by Dr. Mill, (which appeared in vol. iii. ^ Jour. 
As. Soc. Beng.^), had been based upon an imperfect 
fac-simile of the original. The admirable impressions 
of the writing on the column taken off on cotton 
cloth and on paper, by Capt. E. Smith, Bengal 
Engineers, in 1837, placed at Prinsep^s command 
the full means of checking and correcting the errors 
of the early copy, while his own more mature exj)e- 
lienee in the normal forms of these and other Sanskrit 
characters rendered his lithographed transcript and 
transliteration more than usually trustworthy. 

The wood-cut in the margin represents the style 
and dimensions of the Ailahab4d Monolith, upon 
whose surface this inscription is graven ; it may be 
necessary to note that the more ancient writing on 


[ ‘Jour, As. Soc. Beng,', vi., 963, (1837).] 
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this stone, and for whose exhibition we may conclude the pillar 
to have been expressly fashioned, consists of a coxmterpart of 
the Edicts of Asoka, which appear severally on the L4t at Dihli, 
the rocks of Girnar on the western coast, and Dhauli in 
Cuttack — ^in addition to the transcript in the Semitic character 
on the rock at Kapnrdigiri. 

The capital figured below does not directly belong to this 
inoimment, but is taken from the original on the Gaiidak Lat, 
of which we have a second similar example. Hence we assume 
that a figure of a like character once crowned the Allahabad 
column.] 



Capital of a LRt on the Gandak. (From Fergusson’s * Ilandkook.’) 

Translation of the Inscription on the Allahabad LXt. 

(Beginning, at tlie fifth line, with yasya^ which has reference to a preceding 
eulogistic epithet in the genitive case. This verse is No, 2 in Dr. MilTs 
translation.) 

(2) . . . . In the midst of pleasurable things, happy in body and mind; levying 
his revenue in strict conformity with the Sh^stras ^ . 

(3) . , . . Destroying unhappiness, and putting an end to those who cause it ; 
greedy for eulogistic praise, glory and extended rule 

(4) . . , . Whose enemies, amazed at his cavalcade and warlike armament, ask, 
What manner of man is this ? Among his elevated counsellors .... 

(5) . . . , Whose eyes filled with the tears of affection, when, in conseq^uence of 
Ms written mandate, (.^his son ormfe had been re-called). 

(6) . , . . Having seen his former good acts, delightful as nectar, Ms wife was 
much pleased. ... 

^ Which enjoin that onc-sixth of the produce of the land belongs to the king. 
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(7) . . . . Inflamed with vigorous wratli against tlie presumptuous, "but wlien 
submissive . . . . 

(8) . In battles, with bis own arm bumbling continually those wbo exalt tbem- 
selves . ; ■ • • • ' 

(9) . Gberisbing (bis subjects) with an affectionate, sweet, and contented dispo- 
sition,. . 

(10) . . . * Tbe force of Ms arm being gradually strengthened by youthful 
exercise, by himself were killed. ... 

(11) . (This verse is too much effaced to be made out.) 

(12) , TiTiose fame is spread (over the earth), as it were a cloth, white as the 
moon-beam. ... 

(15) . . . . The lustre of his skill in well-directed learning causes exclaniations, 
^ "Who is there that is not his ?* (He is a fortress), and they are, as it were, grass 
upon his ramparts, and much wealth is locked up within him. 

(14). Of him, who is able to engage in a hundi'ed battles, whose own arm’s 
strength is his only ally : he with the mighty chest. ... 

(1.5). "Wliose person is become beautiful, from the marks of wmimds received, and 
the scratches caused by his wielding the battle-axe, the arrow, the poniard, the 
elephant-spike, the oestiis, the scymitar, the javelin, the club, the iron dart, the 
dagger, 1 and other weapons : 

(16) . The sovereign of Kausala, the tiger-king of the forests, the mantardja of 
Kaurdtta, the sovereign of Argghhshtapura, the lord of Miri and XJddydra, the just 
prince of Dattairanda, the nila-rdja of S^pdvamukta: ^ 

(17) . The king Hastivarma of Vinga, Ugrasena of Phlakka, Kuvera of Devarhshtra 
Dhananjaya of Kausthalapm'a, etc., and all the kings of the southern roads (dalcsMnd-^ 
pathaj ; — from his favors to all these (I say) becoming more dignified and prosperous . 

(18) . Whose power increases by the force or clemency respectively exercised 
towards Uudi’adeva, Matila, ISThgadatta, Chandravarma, Ganapati, Nhga, Ndgasena, 
Achjmta, aSTandi, Baiavarma, and the other rhjas of Aiyavarta : who has made ser'^ing- 
men of all the Beva-iiijas . 

(19) . The magnitude of whose authority takes pleasure in exacting attendance, 
obedience, and tribute from the kings of the neighbouring hilly countries of Samata, 
T^^iravakra, Kdmarupa, iSTephla, Kartripiuu, and from ail the rdjas of Malava, Arjuna- 
yana, Yaudheya, Mhdraka, Abhira, Prdrjuna, Saiiakaiiika, (or Sanaka Aiiika) and 
Edkakhara : 

(20) . Who is famous for his great aid in restoring (to their thrones) the royal 
progeny of many deposed rfijas : 

(21) . Wliose most powerful dominion over the world is manifest in the maidens 
freely offered as presents, the jewels, the money, the horses, the produce of the soil, 
the ornaments of the precious metals brought as tribute by the heaven-dcseeended 
monarch, the Shhliaii-Sliahi (of Persia), the Scythians, the Huns, by him of Sam- 
hhtta, and of other places ; by the kings of all the isles, etc. : — w^'ho, mounted on his 
war chariot, has no competitor in the world : 

1 Parasu, kra, knku, kini, prasa, asi, tomara, vatsapala, nhracha, vaitasti, etc. 
I have translated them as described to me rather than on dictionary authority, for in 
Wilson, Kos. 2, 3,4, 5, and 9, are all given as varieties of arrows; mtmpdla and 
wUasti, 1 do not find, the latter is probably derived from vaitasa, ‘ a rataii.’ 

‘•i ^ A country (lately) freed from a curse,*— perhaps some physical calamity. 
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(22) . Whose majesty exults in the princes endowed with hundreds of virtues and 
good qualities prostrate at his feet : a man inspiring fear as of instant annihilation: 
altogetlier incomprehensible ; yet tender-minded to those Avho are submissirc and 
bow before him ; and extending mercy to hundreds of thousands whom he has subdued : 

(23) . Who lends a willing ear, and a consoling tongue to the case of the poor and 
destitute, the orphan, and the sick : is very kind to the brave of his army ; is com- 
parable to Dhanada (Kuvera), Yarnna, Indra, and Antaka (Yama^) : 

(24) . Who has wmn and again restored the riches of many kings conquered by his 
own right hand : a man who strictly keeps his word, whose accomplishments in 
fashion, in singing and playing, put to shame the lord of the immortals (Indra) 
Yrihaspati, Tumburu, Nhrada, etc. ; who is called ^thc king of poets’ from his skill 
in making verses — the livelihood of the learned ! — ^whose excellent conduct proceeds 
from the observations stored in his retentive memory : 

(2o). Who regularly performs all the established ordinances : — wdio is a very god 
among men : — the great-grandson of Mah6r^ja Sri Gupta; the grandson of Mahh- 
I’hja Sri Ghatot Kacha ; the son of Mahhrhja Adhirhja Sri Chandra Gupta. 

(26). Born of Mahadevi Kumhra Devi, the daughter of Lichchhavi; Mabhrhja 
Adhirtija Sri Samudi-a Gupta : how he filled w'hile alive the earth with the fame of 
his conquests, and is now departed to enjoy the supreme bliss and emancipation of 
Indra’s heaven, this lofty pillar, which is, as it w^ere, his ami, speaks forth: a 
standing memorial to spread his fame in many directions ; — erected with the materials 
accumulated through the strength of the arm of his liberality (now' in repose), and 
the sufficiency of the holy texts. 

(Yerse). The clear w'ater of Gangfi that issues from the artificial pool formed by 
the encircled hair of the lord of men (Siva) purifies the three worlds. 

May this poetical composition of the slave of the feet of the groat king, whose 
mind is enlightened by the great favor of admission to the preseuco, son of the 
administrator of punishments (magistrate), Dhruva Bhdti, — the skilled in wmr and 
peace, the counsellor of the young prince, the great minister Harisciia, afford 
gratification and benefit to all creatures ! 

Executed by the slave of the feet of the supreme sovereign, the criminal magis- 
trate, Tilahhatta. 

When restored to its natural order we find the epithets applied to 
the deceased emperor of Hindustan, not only much less hyperbolical, 
and reposing less upon mythological allusions, but crowding in a short 
space a most unexpected and curious survey of the political divisions 
of India at the time, containing even the names and titles of very 
many of the reigning families, and extending beyond the boundaries 
of India proper into the regions of the ^ great king ' of Persia and the 
hordes of the Huns and Scythians ! It may be poverty of imagination 
in the poet that has wrought us this good ; for, once laying hold of an 
idea, he rings the changes upon it as long as he can find words, and 
then draws up with an inelegant ' etc.’ Thus, in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth lines he enumerates no loss than nine warlike weapons the 

^ Gods of the earth, water, ah, and fire respectively. 
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king^s brawny ayms were scaxred in wielding: and tbnSj when lie 
mentions tributary states lie fortunately spares none that Sainiidra’s 
supremacy could in any degree comprehend ! The passage is altogether 
so curious ttat I must crave permission to insert a copy of it in the 
Roman character before I endeavour to trace any of the countries 
alluded to. The continual recurrence of the adjectival termination ha, 
(the prototype of the modern genitive postposition) led me to suspect 
the nature of the sentence. 

(16) Kaiisalaha makendra, mahd]cdntdmlca--'oydghra--r(ija, Kaurdttaha man^ardja^ 
arggJiduhtapnraha-’ma'hendm, mirika-uddydmka-mdmi, dattairanMpciUaJm^daycma, 
hdneheyaka vishnu, shdpdvamttktaJca (17) mlardja, .... 

In this sentence we have the regal designations of nine princes ; 
unless (which is probable enough) the terms maJiendra, raja, swamt, 
nila-rdja, ddyana, etc. are employed with the same general acceptation 
of ^ prince/ to vary the expression euphoniously. 

The kingdom of Kausaia (or Kosala) is well known from the Buddhist 
authors to be modern Oude/ (Ayodha) or Benares, — the Kasikosala of 
Wilford. The Vydglira-muhhas, ^ tiger-faced ’ people, are mentioned in 
the ‘ Tara-sanhita,’ among the eastern countries ; and Kantara, a place 
south of Allahabad ; hut the name may apply to any woody tract 
infested by tigers. The next name, ' Xaurattaka,’ is unknown, nor can 
the title ^Manta-raja* be well explained. It may be the district of 
Kiiru, near Tahnes war. ^Aigghashtapnraka,* the next name, may he 
construed as the ^ eight cities * where due ‘ reverence * was paid to 
brahmans : ^Mirilca* and ^Uddyiiraka* seem derivable from miri ^ cream,* 
and ida ^ water,* — ‘ maritime countries* ; ‘ Battairandaka * may be some 
country famous for producing the ^ castor-oil plant * ; ' .Kancheyaka’ may 
be Kanchiimr, the ‘ golden city * in the south, mentioned in the 
Brahmanda-puraiia * ; sdpdvanmlctaha, also, bears an allegorical inter- 
pretation — ‘freed from a curse*; as likewise the raja’s title, (yula, 
‘blue*) — can the Hilagiri be his locality? it is one of the mountain 
divisions of Jambudwipa in the ‘ Bralimanda-purana * : ‘like the lapis- 
lazuli gem is the Nila mountain.* ^ Thus it may he uncertain whether 
these are figurative or real names, thongh it is hardly to he supposed 
that countries purely imaginary would he introduced as subject to the 
ride of a man just deceased. The list continues in the same strain: — 

(17) (Wda^rdja) ,vai7ig€yaka hastmarma,pdla1clcalca’-tigmsena, demrd&Mralca'djuhera 
hmstlialaptifalca dhananjaya, prahliriti sarva-dahsMndpatlia rdja graJia-samdjdm^ 
graha janita pratdpomnishra mdhdbhdgyasya. 

^ Wilford bowoYer makes Kausaia the delta or Sundarban tract of Bengal. — 
As> Mes,, ix., 260 . 

^ ^ Asiatic Besearches/ voL viii.j .345, (Wilford’s Essay on Geography.) 
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All these names, it says, belong to that dmsion of India entitled 
' Bakshinapatha/ tlie lowermost of the four equilateral triangles into 
wkicli the Mahabbarata divides ancient India — ^ tbe ' Bacliinabades ' 
of Arrian. This division, known to the contemporary of Alexander 
(Euemerus) was still extant in the time of Nonmis. Yaingeyalm is a 
regular derivation from Vinga ; but neither this country nor Piilakka, 
are to be found in the Pauranic lists of the southern countries, unless 
the latter be the country of the Pallis.^ It must be remarked, that 
the names of their rulers are circumstantially given — Hastivarma and 
Ugrasena : and following them, we have Ivuvera and Bhananjaya of 
Bevarashtra and Kausthalapura, places equally uncertain ; though the 
former has some affinity to Devagiri or Beogir; rdsMra implying 
merely ^ country,’ Maharashtra might also be understood. luisasthalif 
is said by Wilford to have been the name of Oujein in the Treta-yuga: 
Tod names the same place ‘ on the Indian ocean,’ but the general inter- 
pretation is Kanauj, a place out of the limits of the ^ Bakshinapatha.’ 

The enumeration continues in the eighteenth line, as follows : — 

Riulrad&oa^ Matila^ JSTdgadatta, Ohmidravarma^f Oampati^ Migasena, 

Acliyivta^ JYandi^ Balmapna^ ad7janelca*Arym>arta’-rdja^ etc., ending with pari'^ 
chardkikrita sarvadevarajasya. 

Here we have the actual names of ten rajas of India Proper or 
Aryavarta, without their respective countries, as though they were too 
well known to need insertion. The first, ^ Eudra,’ probably belongs to 
the Sah dynasty of Saurashtra, where the name so often occurs: 

‘ Ganapati ’ is also a famil}^ name : but few or none of the others can be 
identified in the very imperfect lists of this early period. 

In the following line we have a catalogue of provinces, whoso kings 
were probably unknown by name to the winter : 

(19) Samata, tddavaJera, Mimrupa, nepdla^ Jeartripura-adi pratymita^ nripatihUr 
mdlavdrjundyana, yaudlieya, mddraha^ ahhim^ pruvjmta^ smm kdnilai MMkhara 
parikddibhis cha; Sarm kara ddndjndhmna pmndmdgmnam (20) paritmUta 
pracJianda sdsanasya. 

The first five are the names of boundary mountain states on the 
north-east. The first two names cannot be determined, but the text 
does not permit Br. Mill’s plausible reading SumaU Mrmlialm^ ' the 
country friendly to pines.’ ^ Kamarupa,’ and * Hepala ’ are well known : 

^ Kartripura ’ may possibly be Tripura or Tipperah. Then follow those 
more to the north and west, most of which are to be found in the lists 
of the north-west countries extracted by Wilford from the Puranas, 
and published in * As. Ees.’,, viii.^ S40-34$.-.- 

1 Placed by TOford in Oandeisb, and otherwise called Abhiras.— ^As. 

Tiii., 336. 
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^lEalaya^ lie ymld make the modem Malwa, hut this maybe 
doubteclj as it is classed with ^Kadraka, YaTidlieya, Arjmiayana/ and 
^ Raj any a/ ( F Prarjnna) as ^drinking the waters of the Airavati 
^(Hydraotes)/ and consequently in the Panjab. ^Madraka’ is placed 
nearTaxila or Takshasila: ^ Yaudheya’ or the ^country of Yiiddha’ is 
very frequently mentioned in the Puranas, as lying between the 
Petasta (Hydaspos), and Sindu (Indus). Wilford calls it Sinde 
Proper, the * Ayud ’ of traYellers of the 1 6th century, and ^ HudF of 
the Book of Esther. It must not be confounded with Ayodhya or Oude : 
and it may be here remarked that the Behat group of Buddhist coins 
and sometimes Bactro-Pehlvi legends on the I’everse, haying constantly 
the word Yaudheya' on the margin, in the old character, certainly 
belongs to this kingdom. The ^ Abhiras ’ are shepherd-kings (or more 
probably hill-tribes) in yarious parts of India ; those here enumerated 
must be the Abhiras of the upper part of the Indus near Attock. 
Ahhisara isoften understood as Kashmir, the kingdom of Abisares, if we 
trust WilforcL The two final names ^ Sana-kanika^ ^ and ^Kakakhara^ 
are unknown : the former reminds us forcibly of the ‘ kanirka ’ of our 
coins ; and the latter lias some analogy to the ^ kaka hambas ’ of Gen. 
Court’s map, to the north-west of Kashmir. ‘Kanaka’ appears in 
Wilford’s list as the name of an impure tribe on the west border. 

Passing oyer the panegyric about his restoring the descendants of long 
deposed kings — ^which, however, is a fact not to he slightly regarded in 
a historical point of view — we come to another very enrions passage : 

(20) JDaivaputra shdlii ; slidhdnasMM^saka^mtirundaih; sain half alcu- adibhischa-j — 
(21) sarva dwipavdsihliir^ etc. 

Here we have a picture of his foreign relations, the nations who 
used to send him presents, or tribute of jewels, coin, horses, fruit, and 
even their daughters ! Eirst,^ Dawapiitra sMJii (‘^fTf^)? ^ heaven - 
descended king’ : this title would apply to the Parthian [Sassanian] kings 
who are styled in the well known triple inscriptions, ekfenots 0EnN, 
and on the common Sassanian coins, ‘ offspring of the divine race of 
gods,’ But the two first letters are slightly obliterated and might be 
read either Dabha-, or Ddra- putra : the latter, ‘son of Barius,’ would 
still apply to the same parties, and this is confirmed by the next words, 
in which we recognize the very Persian title 
‘ king of kings,’ which prevailed to the extinction of the Sassanian 
dynasty in the seventh century, so that here, at any rate, we have a 

1 [See IFdayagiii Inscription, quoted at page 246.] 

2 [I haye examined tke original with a special yiew to the determination of this 

word, and read the passage J 
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limit to tlie moiernicMij oi om inscription. Of tlie ' Sakas’ so mncli 
has been said that it is not requisite to dwell long on them : they are 
the Parthians of "Wilford’s chronological table of Indian d^masties; 
others identify them with the Sacse, the Scythians, the Sakya tribe of 
Buddhist notoriety, and the Tikramaditya opponents who hiiroduced 
the Saka era. The ^ Murimdas/ according to Wilford/ are a branch 
of the Indo-Scythians who succeeded the Parthians ; and, in fact, the 
same as the Hunas or Huns. Thirteen kings of this dynasty, he says, 
reigned in the northern parts of India. They are the ^ JMorundse ’ 
of Ptolemy, who were masters of the country to the north of the 
Ganges, from Hihli to Gaur and Bengal. They are declared in the 
Puranas to he mleGhcliJim^ ^impure’ tribes, and, of course, they wore 
foreigners. The same are called Maryanthes by Oppian in his * Cyno- 
getics,' who says that the Ganges runs through their country.'' 

Bainlidta, country of the lion,' fsmliaj^ might safely be 

identified with Sinhala, or Ceylon: especially as it is followed by 
sarm-dwipa, ‘all the isles,' which must refer to the mica diva of 
Wiiford, (the Laccadives ? ) called by Ptolemy the ‘Aigidim^'j but I 
find a more plausible elucidation in Col. Sykes' memoir on the geology 
of the Hakhan, which informs us that ‘ Sainhatta' is the proper name 
of the hiHy range to which we give the appellation ‘ ‘Western Ghats.' 

As a proud peroration to this formidable list of allies and tribu- 
taries, the poet winds up with the brief epithet-words, prithimjam 
apratiratliasyay ‘ whom in his war-chariot none in the world can rival 
or withstand,' the very epithet found on one of the coins of Samudra- 
-gupta — apraiirathas — which I at first read apatirurha. However 
much we may allow for exaggeration, it will he granted that the 
sovereign to whom even a fair share of all this power and vast extent 
of empire could be attributed, must have exercised a more paramount 
authority in India Proper than most of its recorded kings. The seat of 
his own proper kingdom is unfortunately not mentioned, but I think it 
may he fairly deduced negatively from this very circumstance. 
Magadha, IJjjayini, and Surasena are omitted ; these therefore, in all 
probability, were under his immediate rule, and I may appeal again 
to the frequency of his coins discovered at Kanauj, as a reason for 
stiB. fixing his capital at that place j Ms family connection with the 
Lichchhavis of Allahabad, will account for the commemoration of his 
deeds at that many-roaded Z' anelca'-mdrgaj focus. 

Of what family were Sainudra and the preceding Guptas, is 
nowhere mentioned. Hr. MOl's claim to the BZirya-vama descent for 

^ * Asiatic Eescarcbos/ viii. 113, and table. V» ‘Asiatic Kescarehes,’* Tiii. 18f>. 
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tliem, howeYBi, falls to the gromd from the correGtion of the epithet 
Mavi’hhuva, ‘ sun-descended/ which turns out to be only the verb 
hablima, ^ was.^ 

But I rather avoid being led into any disquisition upon this fruitful 
subject, since I agree in all that has been brought forward by the 
learned commentator on this and the Bhitari inscriptions in regard to 
the Chandragupta of neither of them being the Sandracottus of 
Megasthenes. On the other hand I incline much to identify him with 
the prince whom the Chinese Buddhist travellers found reigning in the 
fifth century having a name signifying ^ cherished by the moond’ 

[My second extract in illustration of the history of the Guptas 
consists of] 

THE BESTOEATION AND TRANSLxVTIGN OE THE INSCRIPTION ON 
THE BHITAEI LAT. By the Bev. De. Mill, Frincipal of Bishop's College^ 
Calcutta, 

The discovery in the Ghazfpur district, of a pillar with an inscrip - 
tion bearing the same royal names and genealogy as hTo. 2 on that of 
Allahabad, and continuing the series downward by three or four 
generations from Samudra-gupta, ‘the principal subject of panegyiic in 
both, might be expected to furnish valuable supplementary information 
on points wbich that monument left in obscurity. "What was the seat 
and extent of the empire of this Gupta dynasty, and what was the 
precise place which the acts and events there described bore in the 
general history of Northern India in the ages that followed the great 
eras of Yikramaditya and Salivahana,~are points on which we might 
hope to gain more light by a document of this length, than from any 
others which the progress of antiquarian discovery has yet produced. 

The actual information obtained from this inscription, though not 
altogether destitute of new and interesting particulars relating to the 
state of India at the time of these kings, as I hope to shew in the few 
historical remarks subjoined to the reading and translation, is yet far 
from affording the desired satisfaction on the principal points just 
mentioned. Except the bare point of succession, and some adventures 

1 [Prinsep concludes his notice of this inscription with the following observation 
on the positive nature of his transcript “ Every letter has been found in the most 
satisfactory manner ; and the only precaution to be attended to in reading is as to 
the application of the vowel d, which occupies different places in different letters 
. as in the Silastliamhha alphabet. Thus, it is attached to the stroke of the j upward ; 
to the second foot of the 111 downwards; to the ^ horizontally with a curve; 
to ^ ^,as a hook on the centre ; and to other letters, at top, in the Tibetan fashion.] 
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rather alluded to than related in verses of a somewhat obscure style of 
composition, the information of a directly historical nature extends 
little beyond what is obtained from the numismatic researches so ably 
and indefatigably conducted by our Secretary [James Fiinsep]. Whe- 
ther a more complete transcript would much increase our information 
li’om this source, may also he doubted. Lieut. Cunningham, to whose 
zeal and activity the inquirers into Indian antiquities axe so deeply 
indebted, states that he made the transcript of this Bhitari inscription 
under very serious disadvantages : but I am not disposed to attribute 
to any imperfections arising from this cause, the whole or even the 
greater part of the errors discoverable in the inscription as now 
exhibited. Some are certainly chargeable on the sculptor who formed 
the letters on the pillar, unfaithfully representing the remembered or 
written archetype before him : and these errors are of sufficient magni- 
tude to induce the probable belief that others occasioning more 
perplexity in the deciphering, may have arisen from the same source. 
From whatever source, however, they proceed, they are capable of 
being completely detected and amended in all the earlier part of the 
inscription: vix. the introduction, and the laudatory verses that 
follow ; hut when the verse suddenly ceases or changes, and that in 
the midst of the stanza, as it does about the middle of the 14th line on 
the pillar, — it is impossible to say how far errors of the same hind 
with those before found and corrected, (such as their sudden cessation 
itself seems to indicate) may have produced the general unintelligibility 
of the document until we come to its last line, the 19th. With the 
exception of those four lines and a half, the rest, iiotwithstaiiding the 
indistinctness of many of the letters (indicated by the frequent double 
readings and occasional lacunae p Lieut Cunningham’s pencil copy), 
and the more serious difficulty arising from the positive errors above 
mentioned, may be interpreted with sufficient confidence. 

That I may not, however, seem to be gratuitously imputing error 
to an unloiown artist more than twelve centuries dead, with a view to 
screen the want of skill or accuracy in his living transcribers and 
interpreters, — I am bound to make good the charge in question in 
detail, and in a manner that may bring conviction to the mind of eva^y 
competent scholar. The substitution of ^ for ^ in the word 
{eoMUtis-affect4Ms-t4riJ in the sixth line,, is certainly the mistake of 
the graver, not of his cop}dst : as is also the equally evident substitu- 
tion in the following line of the trisyllable for its 

^ [It is Mgkly desirable that this inscription should copied fUmi% and sub- 
jected to a revision similar to that applied to iDr, ' translation of the Ai!ah4bha 
record.] 
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synonyme pi'ithm Hhe earth’ ; where the latter word of two 

long syllables is indispensably reqtiired by the measure of the Terse, 
indicated as it is by all the preceding and subsequent words in a 
manner not to be mistaken. These words in their written forms in 
the ancient character, are too unlike what are severally substituted for 
them to make this the possible error of a European copyist unac- 
quainted with Sanskrit, — while they are precisely such mistakes as a 
Hindu superficially acquainted with that language might most easily 
commit, if uninspected, in a work like this : the former arising from 
an ignorant confusion of two words of similar soimd, but wholly 
different etymology as well as meaning,— -the latter from total inatten- 
tion to the rules of metrical harmony, How the existence of two such 
glaring errors of the sculptor, nncorrected, renders it highly probable 
that we should impute to him a large proportion, if not the whole, of 
the following equally manifest errors. . . . , 

"With these nine specimens of most evident error in as many lines 
of the inscription, the two last errors implying the skipping of several 
syllables at once, — and closed with the fact that there is no integral 
number of Manini stanzas of four lines, but five and a half only from 
their commencement in the 7th line of the pillar, — the grounds of con- 
jectural emendation were too slight for its probable application, w^hen 
the guide of metre was wanting. Accordingly, from the 14th to the 
last line of the pillar, which supplied a stanza in the ordinary 
Anushtnbh measure, (a space constituting about one quarter of the 
inscription) I have been content to group together those syllables 
which formed connected meanings ; leaving the rest, in which no snob 
connexion appeared, uncopied; and abandoning, with respect to them, 
a task so much resembling that which the Chaldean king imposed on 
his magicians, — that of supplying the dream as -well as the inter- 
pretation. 

After this explanation, I proceed to exhibit the text [omitted in 
this reprint], together with an English version of those three- 
quarters of the inscription which are sufficiently intelligible; beginning 
with the seven lines of prose that declare the genealogy and the 
succession : — 

(Teanslation), 

* Of the liberator of the greatest kings, incomparable on the earth, — by whom 
loads of forest timber are collected for the holocaiiwStic service of India, Yanina, and 
„ Yama, by the completion of sacrifices bearing the favour of the waters of all the 
four circumambient occeans, — whoBe glory reaches to the firmament, — who on every 
side bestows liberally as the golden-sided mountain (Morn), — by whom Mcru himself 
might be borne aloft in the piercing talons of his mighty ami,— the great grandson 
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of tlie great king Gupta,— grandson of tlie great king GliatA>t~kaclia,— son of ike 
great king, tlio sovereign of kings, Chandra-gupta, — maternal grandson of Lieh- 
clihavi,— born of tlie great goddess-like KumStra-devi,— tbe great king, ilie sovereign 
of kings, Samudra-gupta : — 

Of him, when the accepted son was pronounced to be the son of Devi, daiightin- 
of Mahudaitya, the incomparable worshipper of the supreme Bhagavat (Krishna), 
the great king, the sovereign of kings, Chandra-gupta,— then his son, before addicted 
to illiberality, and a man of great parsimony, was purified by the waters of destiny. 
Such was the excellent blessedness of the worshipper of the supremo Bhagavat, the 
groat king, the sovereign of kings, Kumara-gupta, celebrated for his mildness of 
disposition, and of subdued passions united to accumulated hime, — a blessedness 
pervading even the forests and desert lands. 

{Verso). Having well surmounted the calamities that oppressed the earth, the 
chief and unique hero of the Gupta race, of face like a lotus, displays the ghiry of 
conquest : even he, by name Skanda-gupta of distinguished and spotless renown, — 
who in the spirit of his own dreadful deeds danced in the fierce dance (Siva- 
like after his vengeance for Sita’s death). 

Possessed of a clear insight into the profound wisdom of the Tantras, with a 
spirit of unceasing silence (on their incommimicahle mysteries; — and, in accordance 
with their precept and discipline,) mangling the flesh of the refractory in successive 
victories ; he by whom their challenge in battle being accepted and answered, forms 
a splendid spectacle in every quarter of the earth, — is declared even by alien princes 
to be one whose mind could not he shaken by sudden and unexpected calamity. 

For, afterwards, by him to whom the keeping of his treasure was committed,— the 
boundary, which was given as a sacred deposit and worthy to be extended to the 
extremities of the earth, was treacherously taken away; and the prosperity of the 
family removed from it, — (even by him, the minister aforesaid), coveting tlie wealth 
of that family, having previously professed much attachment in words, but destitute 
of the light (of truth), and followed by calamitous defection. 

Yet (having conquered) the land, his left foot was fixed there on a throne yol 
untrodden by mortals, and having obtained excellent room, and laid by his weapons, 
he reposed from war on his (inaccessible) mountain. His pure and noble exploits, 
the exploits of a man of unspotted fame, although long opposed by the kings of the 
excellent seven hills, are now sung even by them. 

In every region did men siin*ound that young prince, when his father had gone 
to heaven, as one who had attained most illustrious prosperity : whom his father’s 
brother and the other chiefs did first (thus surround, hailing him) as their now 
sovereign, in the midst of the joy of conquest, with tears in their eyes. 

May ho, w%o is like Krishna still obeying ids mother Dcvaki, after his foes are 
vanquished, he of golden rays, with mercy protect this my design I 

■$ ^ % 

•t- '%■ * 

Whatever prince in this place perpetually worships this sacred image, is con- 
sidered by Budra (Siva) himself as one whose understanding is ennobled and rendered 
praisc-wortby by this affectionate devotion, even in, the land of Arha (i'ndra) and the 
other celestials.’ 
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BEMAHKS ON THE ABOVE INSCRIPTION. 

The account of the parentage of Samudra-Gupta, son of Chandra- 
Gupta, \yhich closed the Allahabad inscription, forms, in nearly the same 
words, the beginning of the present ; and his panegyric, -which pervaded 
the earlier monument, is the leading subject in the prose part of this. 
The first new fact is the designation of his son and successor, Chandra- 
Gupta the Second ; whom it seemed most obvious, on the first reading of 
the names, to identify with the expected son and heir of the eighteenth 
line of the piUar of Allahabad, the offspring of Samiidra-Giipta and his 
principal queen, the daughter of the proud princess Sanharika. This 
identification, however, is removed by the terms of the inscription 
itself ; this son does not succeed by right of primogeniture, but as 
peculiarly selected {parigriJiita)^ on account of his eminent virtues, from 
the rest of the family or families of the polygamist king, and is the offspring, 
not of Sanliarika’s daughter, but of the daughter of a prince named Maha- 
daitya. The son and successor of Chandra-Giipta II. is Xnmara-Gupta, 
who is represented as having been a very iinprincely character at the time 
of his father’s adoption as heir to the throne ; but, having been disciplined 
by some unnamed fortune, becomes, on his own accession to the throne, 
an emulator of the mild virtues and the Yaishnava devotion of his 
parent. The next king is Skanda-Gnpta, who may be most probably 
supposed to be the son of his immediate predecessor, Kumara-Gupta ; 
but, on this point, the verse, which here takes the place of the more 
narrative prose, is unfortunately silent. We only hear of his distin- 
guished fame as a warrior ; and that his piety, congenial with his acts, 
does not take the same turn with that of his two nearest predecessors, 
of devotion to Yishnn the Preserver, but attached itself to the opposite 
system, now so prevalent in this part of India, the deep, mysterious, 
and sanguinary system of the Tantras. After the conquest and slaugh- 
ter of many opposing kings, we hear of his eventful triumph over a 
more formidable enemy than all, a treacherous minister, who, for a time, 
succeeds in dispossessing him of his kingdom. After vanquishing, 
however, the rival monarchs of the seven hills, and resting peacefully 
on his laurels ^in his inaccessible mountain throne, (localities which 
cany us away from the immediate vicinity of the Ganges, but whether 
towards the north or Central India, we have no means of determining,) 
this worthy worshipper of Siva and Dnrga ascends to heaven ; and his 
brother and the other chiefs, with mingled feelings of grief and 
affectionate allegiance, proclaim his young child the heir to his father’s 
crown and conquests. This youth is described as obedient to the 
queen dowager, his mother,, as -was Krishna to his mother Bevald; 
but the part of the inscription that proceeds to speak of him is confused 
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and imintelligible ; neither does he appear to be once named ; unless 
we conceive some letters of line 1 8 to give his name thus : Mahcsa- 
prita Gupta, ^ the Gupta attached to Siva, or beloved by Siva/ He is 
probably the Mahendra Gupta whose name occurs in several of the newly 
discovered coins of this dynasty. 

The royal family of the Guptas, therefore, as adapted to the time of 
this inscription, stands as follows; the Arabic numerals denoting 
sovereigns, or those to whom the prefix Maharaja Aihiraja belongs, in 
the order of their succession. 

GUPTA, a llaja of the Solar line. 


Ghatot-kacha. 

(1) Chandra Gupta I 

(2) Samudra-Gupta, 


Lichchhavi, 

(whose daughter was) 


•O— 'Kumto-devi, 

I (queen consort). 


■~ 0 "" 


Mahu-daitya, 

(whose daughter was) 

Devi, 


(one of the queens of 
1 Samudra-Gupta). 

(3) Chandra-Gupta II. 

(4) Kuraara-Gupta, 

(whose son probably was) 

(5) Skanda-Gupta, 


(6) A young prince (Mahendra-Gupta ?) 
a minor at the date of this inscription. 

[ The next item, of evidence is derived from the inscription 
on the eastern Gate at Sanclii, near Bhilsa. Prinsep, in his 
introductory comments on this nionmnental writing, remarks: — ] 

It records a money contribution and a grant of land by an agent 
of the ruling sovereign, Chandragupta, for the embellishment of the 
edifice (or perhaps for the erection of the ornamented gateway) and for 
the support of certain priests, and their descendants for ever. 

The value of a facsimile in preference to a copy made by the eye 
was never more conspicuous than in the present instance. Turning to 
the engraving of Mr. Hodgson’s copy in vol. iii. '^JTour, As. Soc. 
Beng.\ we find his artist has totally omitted all the left-hand portion 
of the inscription, w^hich has been injured by the separation of a 
splinter in the stone ! The initial letter of each line is, ho%vever, dis- 
tinctly visible on the stone beyond this fiaw ; and as not more tluiii 
four or five letters in each line are thus destroyed, it is not very 
difficult to supply them, without endangering the sense. This has now 
been done by the Society’s pandit; and the only place at which ho 
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hesitated was in tilling up the amonnt of the donation, in the scYcnth 
line, which may haye been hundreds or thousands or upwards, but 
could hardly have been units, in a display of regal benelicence, I 
have endeavoured to make a literal translation : — 

(Translation). 

‘ To the all-respected Sramanas, the chief priests of the dmsaik ceremonial^ 
who by deep meditation have subdued their passions, the champions (sword) of the 
virtues of their tribe 

The son of Ainuha, the destroyer of his father's enemies,® the punisher of the 
oppressors of a desolated country, the winner of the glorious flag of victory in many 
battles, daily by his good counsel gaming the esteem of the worthy persons of the 
court, and obtaining the gratification of eveiy desire of his life through the favor 
of the great emperor Chandragupta having made salutation to the eternal gods 
and goddesses, has given a piece of ground purGhased at the legal rate; also five 
temples, and twenty-five (thousand ?) dinars ; ^ (half of which has been spent for the 
said purchase of the said ground), as an act of grace and benevolence of the great 
emperor Chandragupta, generally known among his subjects as Bova-raja (or 
Indi'a). 

As long as the sun and moon (shall endure), so long shall these five ascetics 
enjoy the Jcwel-adornod edifice, lighted with many lamps. For endless ages after 
mo and my descendants may the said ascetics enjoy the precious building and the 
lamps ! Whoso shall destroy the structure, his sin shall be as great, yea five times 
as great, as that of the murderer of a brahman.— In the Samvat (or year of his 
reign .>) (in the month of) Bhfidrapada, the tenth (day).'** 

* i a fire-temple, or place where sacrificial fire is presep’od ’ (Wilson's 

l^ictionary) ; also ^ a particular religious observance.' ^ The latter is profcx'able, as 
the fire-worship is unconnected with the Buddhist religion. 

3 This epithet is doubtful ; the pandit has supplied a ^ to make it intcliigble, 

3 This document, if I have rightly interpreted it, teaches us that the cun’ont coin 
of the period was entitled dindr^ which we know to be at the present day tho 
Persian name of a gold coin, although it is evidently derived from the Toman 
doiarius, which was of itself silver; while the Persian dirham (a silver coin) 
represents the drachma^ or dram weight, of tho Greeks. The word cUmtra, 
is otherwise derived in the Sanskrit dictionaries, and is used in books for orna- 
ments and seals of gold, but the ^Ycight allowed it of thirty-two rath, or sixty-four 
grains, agrees so closely with the Koman and Greek unit of sixty grains, that its 
identity cannot he doubted, esi)ecially when we have before us the actual gold coins 
of Chandragupta (tlidrachmas) weighing from 120 to 130 grains, and indubitably 
copied from Greek originals in device as well as weight. 

[ Burnouf, in noticing the occurrence of the same word, adds a note in reference 
to this passage, which I transcribe “ Celui qui m’apportera la tt^io (?im mendiant 
hrabmaniquei vecevra de moi un Dinfira ^."—‘Introduction it Thistoire de Buddhisme.’ 

'i [Major Cumiiiigham, in his work on the Bhilsa Topes, has published a facsiinile, 

^ Dhi ’ ' a pauper ’ and ‘ ri ’ ‘ to go ‘ wiwit is given, to tlie pool* ’ ! (W ilson’s Dictionary). 

^ r T/imploi du mot ‘ aindra,’ dont Prinsep a pqsitiyemont ddmontre Porigiue pccidontale, et rintro- 
duetimi asscK vi'ceuie dans I’lndq. . . . Co molest tres-raremeiifc ompPiye U;^ns les iures 
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[The two ciplaers constituting the date in this inscrip- 
tion are now by conmon consent ^ admitted to convey the 
iiinnber the epoch to which this record refers is 

however still an open question, and will be examined more at 
large in its proper order. Ifor, it must be observed, is there 
anything definitive to shew which of the two Ohandra-Giiptas 
—the third or the fifth — on the family list, is alluded to in 
'the text. '' ' 

The comprehensive inscription on the northern face of the 
Jimagarh Eock, in which mention is imide of Skanda Chipta, 
should have appeared in this place, but I regret to say tliat up 
to this time no more satisfactory account of its xmrport and con- 
tents can be given than is to be found in the brief notice pub- 
lished by Prinsep, in April, 1838. ^ 

In 1842, Major Jacob and M. Westergaard copied this 
inscription anew, and a lithographed facsimile of their transcript 
was published in the April number of the Journal of the Bombay 

as weU as a transcript and a translation, of the XJdayagiri Inscription, which he 
attributes to Chandra Gupta, the second of oxir list. ^Tho assignment, at the best, 
rests upon slender grounds; and, if the present revised translation is to supersede 
his rendering, it must be deemed altogether tailacious. I annex his traiisliturution 
and interpretation : — ^ Siddliam samvatsare 82 Sravana-mvisa suklekadasya.* 

* Parama-bhatt&.raka Mah&,rajadhi Chandra Gupta padanadatasjR.' ‘MahCtrhja 
Chagaliga potrasya, MahhiAja Vishnu-dhsa putrasya." ‘ Sanakanikiisya Mahh (raja 
^ *• ‘Finished in the year 82, on the llth of the bright half of the month of 
Srhvana ; [the cave] of him, bowing to the feet of the paramount, homage-receiving, 
supreme Mahhrdja, Chandra Gupta, the grandson of Mahareija Cliagaiiga, the son of 
Mah^rdja Vishim-dasa, Malih,raja (name obliterated of Sanakhnika.)’"' p. 150. 

The Sanskrit transcript adopted xvill be seen to vary but slightly from the version in 
Roman type inserted above. The translation approved of by Prof. Wilson, however, 
diders very materially : — at the same time I must treely admit the disadvantages I 
have laboured under in having to follow the lithograph of a London artist, while xVlajor 
Cunningham's transliteration has been made, I presume, from the original itself 

tt ??fT» 

■vr^(viw) auTvm viw 

‘ (May it be) auspicious ! On the llth day of the light fortnight, in the month of 
Sravana, in the year 82 of (?) the great King of Sanaktinika, ;son of tho great 
King, Vishnu-dhsa, (and) grandson of the great King, Chhagaliga, (who, viz. 
Chhagaliga, was) son of the supremo monarch (and) paramount lord uf great kings, 
the auspicious Chandra Gupta . . . 

t [‘ Shh Kings of Saurhshtra,’ Jour, Mat/, M, te., xii., 5 ; Bhiha Topm^ p. 152; 
Lassen, -M. ii., 939. (1852).] 

3 [‘Jour. As. Soc. Bong.', vii., 347]. . , , 
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Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society for that year. The resnltj 
as might haye been anticipated from Major Postans’ previous 
report on the execution and existing state of this monument/ 
is eminently disappointing; and, in spite of every effort to produce 
an intelligible transliteration from the lithograph, I must confess 
myself fairly baffled in the task. 

Prinsep’s note is to the following effect : — “ I may here so 
far satisfy curiosity as to state that this third inscription, the 
longest, and in some respects the best preserved, though from 
the smallness and rudeness of the letters it is very difficult to 
decipher, is in a modern character — ^that allotted to the third 
century after Christ — or the Gfupta alphabet ; and that in the 
opening lines I find an allusion to Skancla Gupta, one of the 
Gupta family, whose name has also been found upon a new 
series of the Saurdshtra coins; the words are 

• • • 

My next excerpt consists of Prinsep^s translation of the 
Eran pillar Inscription ^ : — ] 

mSCRIPTIOISr FROM A TEMPLE OF VARAHA, AND A DHWAJA- 
STAMBHA, IN THE VICINITY OF ERAN OR AIRAN IN BHOPAL. 

Lieut. Conolly and Capt. Burt started froin Mhow, on an ex- 
ploring journey. They continued in company as far as Sehore, 
where some copper plates, in Mr, "Wilkinsoris possession, occupied the 
attention of the former, while the latter, hearing of a pillar at Airan, 
hastened off by a dak to visit it, and was rewarded with the two 
inscriptions which follow, and a few insolated names in various styles 
fi:om the Airan pillar and temple. The history of the origin of the 
monuments as derived from the inscriptions themselves may be suc- 
cinctly told. 

The temple was built by Bhanya Yishnu, the confidential minister 
of Baja Matri Yishnu, the son of Hari Yishnu, the grandson of Yarnna 
Yishnu, and great grandson of Indra Yishnu ; in the first year of the 
reign of Baja Tarapani [Toramana] of Saurashtra (?) : and 
, The pillar was erected by Yaidala Yishnu, the son of Hasti Yishnu, 
also grandson of Yaruna Yishnu, and at the cost of Bhanya Yishnu, on 
the 14th of Asarh in the year 165, in the reign of Budha-Gupta in 

^ [‘lour. As. Soc. Beug.’, vii., 878]. , ^ [Ibid., vii., 634. ] 
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Sauraslitra, ooBiprelieiwiiiig tlie country between a river whose name, 
though partially erased, may be easily made out as the Xalindi or 
Jamna and the Farmada, or ITerbndda* 

(Translation). 

< He is victorious ! (Vishnu) the four-armed, omnipresent, the creatm* and preserver 
of the world, whose bed is the immense water of the four oceans and whose ratlm^ 
chariot-standard’) is Gai’uda, 

On Thursday, the thirteenth lunar day of the month of Ashfidha of the year 165, 
when the Mug, Budha Gupta, who was the moon of good administration, (uid resplendent 
in fortune and tame, governed the heaiitiful country situated between the Kalindi 
(Jamiih) and the Narmada, by his good f|ualities (derived) from the Loka-palas.'^ In 
the aforesaid year of his dynasty, [‘of him,’ in orig.] in the voiy month and day afore- 
said : one, named Taxdala Vishnu, who was famous as far as the fuiir oceans, ever 
respectable ; who by public election and through the favor of God, obtained the goo<l 
fortune of the regency ; who was devoted to Bhagavan ; the son of the futlier-resemh- 
ling Hari Vishnu ; grandson of the father’ s-talent-possesshig Varuna Vishnu ; the 
great grandson of Indra Vishnu, of the Maitr-Hyanayalcripabha race ; a strict observer 
of his religious duties, regular in sacrifices, reader of the Veda, a very ns'hi among 
brhhnians.''^ By him (Vaidala Vishnu) this banner-pillar was erected at the expense 
of Dhanya Vishnu, -—for the prosperity of his race, in honor of Jaurirduna (Vislmu), 
the distresser of the (Rakshasas). 

Glory ! to him w^ho is a patriotic (prince) and to whom belong all the people 1 ’ 

[I further annex the translation of Toramana*s inscription 
from the same site, which is closely connected with the preceding 
text : — ] 

(Translation), 

‘ He is victorious ! the boar-shaped god, who, at the time of delivering the earth, 
whirled roimd the mountains by the jerk of Ms tushes; from the inereuso of whose 
body have proceeded the three regions. 

When the great a, Toramiina, the very famous and beautiful, the king of kings, 
governedthe earth; in the first year of his reign, on the tenth day of .rhulgujia : — 
before his time, the well-known Bhanya Vishnu, the doer of many virtuous 
deeds, follower of the injunctions of the Vedas, obedient to his brotber, the late 
great Eujh Miitri Vishnu (since departed to heaven), and favored by hiTrj— 
who obtained the good fortune of regency by public election and through the 
grace of God : —famous as far as the four oceans, over respectable, and victorious 
in many battles with his enemies, the devoted worshipper of Bhaguviui,— who was tbo 
son of Hari Vishnu, resembling his father,— the grandson of Varuna Yishuu, pos- 
sessor of his father’s qualities,— great grandson of Indra Vislinu of the Maitrdyaiia- 
yakripabha race, the illustrious and distinguished, observant of his rtdigious duties 
and sacrifices with Sukta (a hymn of the Big-veda)— a regular saerifhier, well inad in 
the Vedas, and a rishi among the brkhmans.— By him (Dhanya Vishnu) was caused 

1 Upholders of the universe. 

® These several epithets are, almost literatim, the same in both inscriptions. 
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to be erected tliis new temple of Jagan-K^dyana^ N^rdyana, in tbe form of ’Vardba 
(tlie Boar incarnation) at Ms own village of Neribona, in tbe reign, year, niontb, and 
day aforesaid. 

Glory to tbe mistress of BrMimanapnra, and tbe king to whom alb tbe people 
belong! ^ (?) 

[Hext in order comes a postlixunous notice of Skaiida-Grupta, 
gra,veii on the Kuhaon pillar, ^ whicli I insert to complete the 
published series ;—] 

(Teanslation). 

‘ In tbe month of Jyaisbtba, in tbe year one bnndind and thirty- three ^ [141] after tbe 
decease^ of Skanda Gupta, tbe chief of a hundred kings, resembling Indra in bis rule, 
possessed of tbe ebiefest of riches, enjoying far-spread reputation, born of tbe royal 
race of tbe Guptas, whose earthly throne was shaken by the wind of the bowing 
heads of a hundred kings. 

At this celebrated and precious village, sanctified in reverential attachment by the 
inhabitants of Kakuhharati.® 

The opulent Bhatti Soma was the son of Amila, the receptacle of good qualities. 
His son was the very famous and talented Eudra Soma, known by another appellation 
as Vy&ghra-rati. His own son was Madra, the constant and friendly patron of 
hrfihmans, Gurus, and Yatis. He, struck with awe at beholding the universal insta- 
bility of this world, made (for himself) a road of virtue® ; having set up (established) 
along the roadside, five images, made of quarried stone, of Indra, objects of adoration 
to the religions and devout, for the increase of his own moral merit and the happiness 
of mankind; (the same) having attached thereto a tank filled with water. 

This stone pillar, hcanttful and lofty as the craggy pinnacles of the mountains, is 
the maker of renown : (^. e. records his meritorious act.) ’ 

Tbe circumstance of chief importance in tbe above monument, is its 
allusion to ‘ Skanda Gupta, of tbe family of tbe Guptas/ a name so 
well known to us from tbe Hbitarf inscription and from our Kanauj 
coins. That bis sway was nearly as potent as tbe expression / lord of a 
bimdred kings ’ would seem to convey, I sbalL bave hereafter occasion 
to prove by tbe exhibition of bis own name and of that of bis prede- 

i Or ‘Xarfiruyan, who is himself the water of the universe.' 

^ [‘ Jour. As. Soc. Beng.% vii, 37.] 

s Lit. ‘ The month Jyaishtha in the year thirty and two and one plus one hundred 
being arrived.’ [The original proves the true date to be the one hundred and forty- 
first year from the repose, etc.] 

4 SMnteli^ ‘ of the repose,’ i. e, ‘ death.’ 

6 Written Kakuhhah-^rati (sic) : the meaning must be that 

such was the name of the village ; and probably the modem Kuhaon may be a cor- 
ruption of the ancient appellation Eaknbha. 

® Fumja^slcandhmn sa chcikre; in punning allusion, perhaps, to his adorning the 
road with these five images. 

The word seems to be written pachmirdm^ from the contracted space occupied 
- by the n of tig. The smal figure below has very much the character of Buddha. 
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cessor Kiimara Grnpta on the coins of Baturashtra or on tlie 

western extremity of the Ind^^ It docs not ap^icar who 

succeeded him^ or whether the Gupta dynasty there terminated ; but 
I think it is open to conjecture that the whole power was usurped by 
the minister's family, because we find Tiia Bhatti, a chief magistrate, 
erecting the Allahabad pillar, and we here find another of the same 
name, the opulent Bhatti Soma, the son of Amila (BhattiF) at the 
head of a new race, not, to be sure, arrogating to themselves the title of 
Eaja, but possessing wealth and power and ez'ccting pillars in their 
own name. Four generations from Amila, viz. : (1) Amila, (2) Bhatti 
Soma, (3) Eudra Soma, (4) Madra — ^will give about thirty- three years 
to each generation, which for private life may be tolerably near the 
ordinary average. 

[In conclusion of the Gupta proper suite of inscriptions, I 
annex abstect translations of a double set of copper-plate 
Sanadsnow in the Benares College, which Professor Wikem lias 
obligingly prepared from transcripts of the originals made by 
myself, in which all doubtful forms and combinations were 
carefully copied in fac-simile 

TEANSLATIOKS OF THE BENARES COPPER PLATE GRANTS OF 
sm MAiSTIlSrAK, SMI By Prof. H, H. 

Wilson. 

< Salutation to Mali^dcya !— Healtli I Iix tbe 163rd ® year of tbc occupation of tho 
kingdom by the Gupta kings — in tbc year (of the cycle) Yaisakh, on tbe third of tho 
light half of Khrtik, in tlie fore-part of the day,'^ (then) by the exaltor of the family 
of the chief of the ascetics, the Mah{iraja Sri-hasti, great grandson of Miih&ry a 
Bwarhya, the grandson of Maharhja Sri Prahhanjana, the son of MahCir&Ja Damo- 
dara, — the giver of much land, gold, horses, elephants, and thousands of oovs, — the 
revercnccr of his progenitors, the devout worshipper of gods and br&luuans, the ever 
victorious in many hattICvS, the delight of his own race : for the increase of |iis own 
virtue and tho ascent of the steps of the ladder to heaven ; gave to the brahmans of 

^ [ These arc the eopper-platc grants regarding which Capt. Kittoe communicated 
with Ool. Sykes in 1848. See ‘Jour. Roy. As. Soc.* xii., 12, note 4, They seem to 
have heon originally procured from Nagoue in BundalkandJ 

® [ One copy has sha^shMtare mAiagcy the other tri shmhtimitare vmhite i x>nttmg 
them together, tlie probable reading is truhmtyuttare mrshimte, — H.H.W.] 

3 l^Bhukte or hhthiau, but it may also be read mukie or ftmkiau, * from the end 
or cessation.’— li.H.W.] Considering the very striking difference between the 
early forms of hli and m, I cannot admit this doubt to b<i juetihod by arry possible 
error of transcription from the original on my part. The former is clearly the true- 
reading, of which xvc have two corroborative examples. — E.4\ ] 

^ fTlic other inscription has, Hhc second of the light half of Chaitra, in the year 

Uwmi: (?)-h.h:w.] 
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the Vajasaneyi school of the race of Kausika,^ Gopaswhmi,^ Ehayaswhmi and others, 

the Tillage with the boundaries (specified) — (then follow a number of iinin- 

telligiblo names of places, after which there is a prohibition to any of his successors 
to revoke the gift) — ‘ as it is said by the great E,ishi, Vyfisa, ‘land that has been given 
to the bralimans is to be carefully protected, for the preservation of the grant is even 
better than the donation.’ The earth has been possessed by Sagara and other kings, 
by each of whom the fruit of the earth was severally reaped. The giver of land re- 
joices ill heaven for sixty thousand years — the despoiler, the resumer and disregarder, 
sinks into hell for as many.’ ^ 

Eoth inscriptions end with the specification of the writer, ‘ Sdryadatta, son of 
Eavidatta, grandson of Naradatta, having the title or designation Bhogika.’ 

To complete tlie series of collateral documents relating to 
tlie Guptas, I insert in this place translations of certain copper 
plate grants madeby successiye members of the ValabM dynasty of 
Gujarat. Although the dates of these are, also, to a certain extent 
indeterminate, yet there is much else in the inscriptions that is 
calculated to elucidate the important question of the true epoch 
of the Gupta rule in India : — •'] 

ACCOUNT OF THE INSCRIPTIONS TOOK TWO SETS OP COPPER 

PLATES, FOUND IN THE WESTERN PART OF OUJARAT. By W. 

H, Wathen, Esq., JPersim Secretary to the Bombay Government. (Sept. 1835.) 

Several years since, I procured two sets of copper inscribed plates, one of which 
had been discovered by some labourers employed in digging the foundations of a 
house at Danduca, in the Peninsula of Gujarfit ; and the other in a similar manner, 
at Bhavanagar, in the same province. . , . 

The second inscription was more defaced, and, after the greatest trouble, a 
part of it still remained unintelligible, the letters having become obliterated by the 
effects of time and damp. 

They are both grants of land to priests j the first is about fifteen hundred years 
old ; and the date of the second, some hundred years subsequent. . . . 

The contents of these inscriptions, as tending to elucidate the ancient history of 
Western India, at the commencement of the fomth century of the Christian a3ra, are 
of sonic interest, as will be presently shown. 

In the first inscription, as well as in the second, the origin of the dynasty is 
traced to Bhatarka Senapati, who is said to have established his power by signal 
bravery and prowess : his capital, named A^alabhipura,'^ is also expressly mentioned 

'*■ [The reading of one is ‘Kosiya,’ of the other ‘Kausalya.’ Ought it to ho 
Easyapa?-»H.H.W.] 

/ . ® [In one copy, other names are specified, as, Gauriswfimi and Brahmacli^ri. — 

H.HW.] 

® [ The other inscription has, instead of this last clause, ‘ he who resumes land given 
by himself or by another, becomes a worm in ordure, and is roasted (in hell) along 
with his ancestors.’ — H.H.W.] 

^ In Pr{ikrit, it is written with a ‘ Balahhi.’ 
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ill the first grant ; botli the founder of this sovereignty, and two fii'st successors, did 
not take the title of king, but Sendpati^ or ^ General/ whence it may be inferred that 
they were under a paniniount sovereign, by whom the province of Gujarat was coni- 
niittod to their charge ; and it is stated in the description of the fourth prince of this 
family, that ho was raised to the royal dignity by ‘ the great monarch, the sole 
soYoroign of the entire world/ meaning India. 

The third in succession to him, named Sridhara Sena, would appear to have 
thrown off all dependence on this paramount sovereign of XJjjhyiiu or Kaiiaiij j for by 
the date of the first inscription, the Yalabhi Samvat or mra would appear to have been 
instituted in his reign, its date being Samvat nine : [330] ^ this circumstanee induced 
the belief, at first, that the ccra referred to was that of Yikramiiditya, until on refer- 
ring to the 1st volunio of Tod’s ^ Rajasthan,' the existence of a Sdryavansa dynasty 
in Gujarht — whose capital was Yalahhipiira, and title ^Bhatarka/ and also t>f a Samvat 
or mra peculiar to those kings, as proved by Jaiua legends, and inscriptions found at 
Somnhtli, Patan, etc. — showed that these grants must belong to those princes and 
their mra alone. 

Col. Tod established, (from the materials already mentioned, the particulars of 
which may be seen on reference to his work) the following historical data, 

1. The emigration of a prince named Keneksen, of the Sdrya-vansa, or ^raco of 
the Sun,’’ from ICoshala-desha {hod, Oudh), and his establishing hiiusclf in Gujarfit 
about A.D. 144, 

2. The institution of an mra, called the Yalabhi Samvat, by his successors, w^ho 
became the independent kings of Gujarat, the first year of w'hich mra wus the 375'th 
of Yikramiiditya, or a. n. 319. 

3. The invasion of the kingdom of the Yalabhi princes by a barbarian force, the 
destruction of their capital Yalahhipiira, in a. n. 524, and the removal of the seat of 
government to the north-eastern part of Gujar&t, most probably at first to Sidhapura, 
about A. I). 564. 

The inscriptions confirm in a singular manner these several epochs. The first 
inscription is dated 9th Yalabhi Samvat, corresponding with 3 B4 of Yikranriditya, 
and A.i). 328. 

How, allowing twenty years for the average reign of the six princes of the first 
inscription, this 'will give 129 years for the interval between Sridhara Sena, in whose 
reign this mra may be supposed to have commenced, and Bhatarka Senfipati, the 
founder of the dynasty, which will place him as having lived iu a. b , 190, or within 
forty-six years of the time specified by Tod as that of Kencksen’a establishftent in 
Gujarfit, That Bhatarka. was a family title, and not the real name of this chief, is 
shewn by its being alone used in the seals afilxed to both the inscriptions. 

From the second inscription, "we have a long line of princes, the last of whom, 

1 [‘Jour. As. Boe. Bengd, vii., 349; * Jour, Boy. As. Soc,*, xii., 33 ; Mour, As. 
Soe. Bcng.’, 1866.] 

3 Sec the chapter entitled ‘ Annals of Mewhr/ _ .. 
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SiMitya Musalli, woald appear, from an allusion tlierein, to liave removed tlie 
capital to Sidhapura. 

Talcing tlie number of Icings^ whose iiatnes are given subsequent to Sridliara 
Sena, the founder of tlie YalabM sera, at twelve, and the length of their reigns at an 
average of twenty years each ; this calculation will shew a term of about 240 or 
more years, to have elapsed from this time to that of Silhditya Musalli of Sid- 
hapura, or a.d. >559, about thirty-five years after the sack of Valabhipura by the 
; . barbarians. , 

On referring* to the list of kings, another of the name of Siladitya, it will bo seen, 
just preceded the prince who made the grant contained in the second inscription, 
whose reign -will thus approximate to a.d. 524, stated in the Jaina legends to be the 
date when the capital was surprised by a foreign army. From the same source also, 
we find the name of the prince who then reigned to have been SilMitya, as above. 

These coincidences are curious, and tend to confirm the authenticity of those 
fragments of early Hindfi history, which Tod has so carefully collected. 

The Jaina historical legends all mention the kings of this dynasty, and their 
mra, the Yalabhi Samvatj the capital, from its geographical position, would appear 
to have been the Byzantium of Ptolemy ; its kings were of the dynasty called by 
foreigners the Balhfira, which may have been a corruption of the title Bhatarka,^ 
for derived from the adjoining district of Bhala, and BM or ‘prince*; the absurd 
manner in which Hindd names were, and still are, corrupted by the Arabs and other 
oreigiiers, may easily account for the difficulty of reconciling real names with their 
corruptions. . . . 

It may be here mentioned, that it is from this very family of Yalahhipura, that 
the legends of the present Efinas of TJdayapur (XJdipiir) deduce their descent. 

After reigning some years in the north of G-njar&,t, the power of the dynasty was 
destroyed, its kingdom dismembered, and the city of Anhalwara Pattan became the 
capital, under the succeeding dynasties of the Ohawura and Clialukia {vulgo Solanki) 
races. . . . 

Both these grants convey fields to brahmans as religions gifts. The lands 
granted in the second inscription are stated to be situated in Sanrfishtra, and the 
donees are said to have come from Cririnagara, (JunCigarh or Girnfir,) and to have 
settled at Sidhapura, 

Two facts, proving the great antiquity of these grants, are, —-first, the measure of 
land being square paces ; and the other, the existence of the worship of the Sun : one 
of the ^inces is named as being of that sect. . . . 

Teahslation op an ancient Insceiption, dated 9th op the Yalabhi Sam- 

YAT, OE A.D. 328, AND POUND IN DIGGiNa THE POUNDATIONS OP A HOUSE, 

NEAE DANDUOA, IN THE PENINSULA OP GUJAEAT, OE SauEASHTEA. 

‘ May prosperity (ever emanate) from the city of Yalabhi ! The possessor of in- 
comparable strength from the crowds of powerful enemies and friends, -who prostrate 

* Bhatarka means, literally, cherishing sun* ; it is a royal title. 
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tliomseires (before Mm), wlio earned glory in hundreds of battles fought in the 
countries of Ms foes ; whose prowess and renown dazzled (the eyes of the princes of 
the uniyerse), one enjoying the affection (of Ms subjects) by grants of iwurds and 
honors, and also by courteous behayiour : the acquirer of royal prosperity by the 
strength (aid) of Ms numerous dependants and attached friends, great adorer of 
Mahesyara (Siva), (such was) Senhpati Bhatarka (Bhatarka, ‘the gcneral-iii-ehief’). 

His son, with head tinged of a reddish colour by constant inclination of his bead 
to the dust of Ms father’s feet, and thus rendered pure : the lustre of the nails of 
whose feet (as miiTors) surpassed the diamonds of Sukra’s diadem, whose riches were 
a constant source of relief to the poor, helpless, and destitute, (was the) great wor- 
shipper of Mahesyara, Sri Senhpati Bhara Sena (the ‘ general of the forces,’ Dhara 
'■'Sena).,, ' 

His younger brother, with forehead wholly sanctified by prostrations at his 
(brother’s) feet, a performer of all the acts of deyotion according to the precepts of 
Manu and other holy saints, who, like Dliarma Eaja (Yudhishthira), has arranged 
all laws, received his inauguration to the throne, from the great Sovereign ^ himself, 
the sole monarch of the entire world, and whose accession to royalty was solemnized 
by unbounded gifts. He was the great worshipper of Mahesyara, Sri Mahtiraja 
Brona Sinha (‘ the fortunate king,’ Drona Sinha.) 

His younger brother, who by the prowess and force of his solo arm, as a lion, 
conquered the hosts of Ms enemies, mounted on elephants, the asylum of all those 
who sought a place of refuge, conversant with all the various principles of science, 
— a celestial all-yielding tree to friends and dependants, affording to all, enjoyments 
according to their several wishes and tastes ; a gi’cat foilow’cr of Bhavagata (Vishnu) 
(was) Sri Mahhrhja Bhruva Sena. 

His younger brother, all whose sins wore removed by prostrations before the lotus- 
resembling feet of Ms (elder) brother, by whose virtuous conduct, iis by a pure stream, 
the crimes of the Kali-yuga were washed away ; whose fame was celebrated by 
crowds of vanquished enemies, was the great adorer of the sun, Sri Mahfirfija Blia- 
rapattah. 

Whoso son acquired the chief of virtues by adoration of his father’s feet ; whose 
sword from Ms infancy was his sole helper ; who distinguished himself as the touch- 
stone of bravery ; the destroyer of multitudes of foes resembling intoxicated elephants. 
The bright lustre of the nails of whose feet wore reflected by the splendour of the 
crowds of his prostrate enemies; who fulfilled the import of the title ‘B^tju,’ by 
dclightingthehearts of his subject, and affording tbeni protection, (and by govoraing) 
as commended in the Smritis (holy books) ; who surpassed Svara (Cupid) in licauty, 
tlie moon in splendour, the monarch of mountains (Himalaya) in fixedness of purpose. 
In depth (of thought and counsel) the ocean, the teacher of gods in wisdom, the 
great master of riches (Kuvera) in wealth ; who relinquished as straw, the fruits of 
Ms enterprises, in his anxiety to remove the fears of those who sought his protection ; 
dclighter of the hearts of the learned, and of friends and dependants, by bestowing riches 
far beyond their desires ; who enjoyed all the gratifications and luxuries of the various 
countries in the world, as one who had himself travelled through them, (was) the 
great worshipper of Mahesyara, Sri Mahhx&ja Hriha Sena [Guha Sena in tho 
original.] 

His son, for ever fortunate hy the rays proceethng from the diamond-like nails of 

1 This evidently refers to some one of the successors of VikramMlitya and Shlivk- 
haua— he Pramara or Powar kings of Ujjfiymi or Kanauj. 
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liis fatlier’s feet; — all whose sins are washed away hy the pure water of the Ganga 
(Ganges) ; whose wealth and prosperity are participated in hy innltitudes of friends 
and dependants : — in whom all the qualities of beauty have taken up their abode, as 
if by the desire of associating with the beauties of his form ; who has astonished all 
those skilled in archery by his wonderful natural skill, iniproved as it is by superior 
and constant exercise ; the maintainer of all pious grants, bestowed hy the will of 
ancient kings he that removes from power those (evil ministers) who seek the ruin 
of his subjects : — a unique example of the abode of wisdom and prosperity in one and 
the same person, whose renown is alone sufficient to destroy the power of his foes, 
whose royal dignity is hereditary ; — great worshipper of Mahesvara, powerful wieldor 
of the battle-axe, Sri Mahhrhja Sridhara Sena,— peremptorily issues these his man- 
.clates!' 

To those in office, and those unemployed ; to the governors of towns ; to the chiefs 
of districts, revenue officers, forest chiefs, protectors of the roads, etc., etc., and all 
^officers howsoever employed : — 

Be it known to you ! that for the increase of my father’s and mother’s holiness, 
for my own salvation, and for the sake of obtaining other objects of my heart’s desire 
in this and in the next world, I have granted fifty paces of land, (situated) at the 
southern boundary of the village of Matsira, and sixty paces of land near the northern 
limit of Yerapntri, to a Lodrita brhhman, learned in the Rig-Yeda, of the same gotra 
(family) as Kaina and others : also a piece of land of fifty paces, on the western side 
of Prathapura, and eight paces near Ishvara Beva Senak, is likewise granted to a 
Rig-Yeda brahman, named Beva Sila, of the same gotra as Trivalam Bayana, 
etc, (this part is very unintelligible in the original,) this land, with the ham- 
lets and other things thereunto appertaining, with its eai’th, water, wind, sky, 
spirits, grain, and gold, is (hereby) given, with all that which may thereupon be 
produced. 

All the ministers of state must avoid placing their hands on this, as they would 
on the hole of a serpent ; for the constant and due performance of the five great 
sacrifices (naming them), I have given this ; for as long as the moon, sun, seas, 
rivers, and this world shall exist, to be enjoyed by the descendants, sons, grandsons, 
etc. By pouring out water, (it is) given up as a hrahmanical gift; to be enjoyed on 
the terms usual with such grants ; they may plough, cause to be ploughed, or give it 
away. No one should cause any hindrance (to this grant). 

Future pious kings, both of our family, and others, who will appreciate the 
fruits of a grant of land, should approve and maintain this my gift, (Hero the 
usual quotations from the Mahfi-Bhfirata are introduced, quoting the gift hy king 
Sagara, and shewing the sin of destroying such a grant of land). 

Y^ritton by the minister for peace and war, Skanda Batta, Samvat 9, Yaishhkha- 
vadi 8 ; I, Mahhrhja Sridhara Sena, the heroic, my pleasure I my hand ! ’ 

List of Kings of the Yalabhi or BalhXra Bynasty, as fotjnp 
IN THE Two Inscriptions. 

I4i or 190 A.n. 1. Senhpati Bhatarka. 

2. Bhara Sena. 

3. Mahfirfija Dropa Sinha. 

Dhruva Sena. I. 

Bharapattah. 

Guha Sena. 
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300 A. D, 7.^ Sridliam Sena 

8 .: 1 . 

,9.' :■ Chara-griba' I. ■ 

10. Sridbara Sena IL 

11- . Dbruva'Sena II. 

12. . . Sridbara Sena III. 

13. Silaclitya IL 

At this part of the copper-platc, the writing is so obUierats-^ilj that tbt' names of 
two or three princes cannot be made ont. 

16. ^rub&ruja Cbaragriba IL 
524 . A.i>. 17. Slluditva III. 

5o9 A.i>. IS, SiladitTO (Musalli) IV, 

The first two princes have the title Seiiiipati alone. All those sul'jseqnent to No. 
3, Alubtiruja. The ayIjoIo bad tbo title of Sri Bbatarka, and the doviou on tbeir 
banner wais the Nandi, or sacred bull of Siva, as appears from the seals attached to 
both inscriptions. 

[As fiirtlier illustrn,tiye of tlie succession of the ValuWii family, 
and to a certain extent as corrective of tlie above, .1 insert : — ] 

Be. a. Burns’ Iiaiea Tamra-patea No. I. 

Wnion wo 3 gave a translation of No. 4 [p. 262], of the Taniba-patrus, of which trans* 
eripts and fne-similes were obtained from .Br. Burns of Kab*a, we were not aware that 
one of the same description bad previously been communicated by Mr. Watbe.u [p. 2.52]. 
We were led to retbr to that article by fmdiug, in the oldest of Br. Biiras’ grants, 
the name of Siiaditya, and other princes of the Yalabbi raeo from Senapati Bbutarka 
dowmwards. 

Our present grant confirms the order of the reigns given by Mr. Watben from bis 
Tumba-patras, and affords additional dates, and circumstances of high intCTCst to 
those who occupy tbemselvcs with such studies. Mr. Watlicn’s order of tbo Yalabbi 
or Baibkra dynasty is as follows: 


i 1 

Bbatarka SenSpatx. 

8 

^4.'. 

BlKiditya I. 

2 

Dbara Sena, 

9 

.■'5.' 

Cbara Griba, or Isbwara Guba. 

3 

Drona Biuba. 

10 

6 

Sridbara Sena IL 

4 

' Dbruva, Sena ■ I..;, 

11 

7 

Dbruva Sena il. 


Dbara Pattab. 

12 

8 

Sridbara Sena III. 

0 2 

7 3 

Guba or Griba Sena, 
Sridliara Sena I. 

IS 

9 

Dbruva Sena III. 

SUbditya IL 


Of these lAj as, the four following Bbatarka are omitted in the present grant, it 
being simply stated that from Bbatarka, the founder of the family, was sprung Guba 


^ These seven are from tbo first inscription, the follow'ing from the second 
inscription. 

» A,D. 319. In bis reign, the Yalabbi ssra is supposed to have commenced. 

3 [ The editors of the ‘ J our. As, Soc. Beng.% after Prinsep’s departure from India.] 
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Sena or Griha Sena, (tKe former is our reading). From tliis prince, liowe%^er, we 
haye tlie genealogy complete, and — witli tlie simple introduction of Dhruva Sena III., 
our nintli in order, and tlie autlior of tliis grant — tlie series corresponds with that of 
Mr. "Wathen in every particular. The genealogical tree which our present grant 
enables us to frame from Guha or Griha Sena will stand as follows : 

(1) Bhatarka. 

I 

(2) Guha or Griha Sena. 

(Gandiiarba-riSja.) 

(3) Sridhara Sena. 


(4) Sil&,ditya (5) Ishwara Guha, 

lor, KramMitya.) ^ { Wathou’s ‘ Chara-grilia.’) 


(9) Dhruva Sena II. . , 

(or Dharmaditya) (Q) Sridhara Sena II. (7) Dhruva Sena II. 

(8) Sridhara Sena III. 

Now the fii'st thing to be observed is, that the grant translated by "Wathen pur- 
ports to be by Sridhara Sena ; that which we now present is by Dhruva Sena, the sixth 
in succession after him ; of course, therefore, Wathen’s is the most ancient ; but though 
there were six successions to the gadi^ these must have been of less than the ordinary 
duration, for the minister who prepared the grant in Sridhari Sena’s reign was 
Skanda Bhatta ; whereas the minister who prepared the present grant is named as 
Madana Hila, son of Skanda Bhatta ; thirty or forty years will therefore be the 
probable interval occupied by the reigns of all the princes named as having inter- 
vened between Sridhari Sena I. and Dhruva Sena III. 

Another important fact results from the date of our present grant, which is 
clearly 365 [?] Samvat, (which must he the Samvat of Yikram^ditya) corresponding 
with A.D. 309 : but "Wathen assigns to Sridhara Sena, Dhruva Sena’s grandfather, 
the date a.d. 328 or 384 Samvat. He has been led to this conclusion by supposing 
the words which he reads ‘ Samvat,’ with the figure ‘ 9,’ to have reference to the 
Valabhi sera, ascertained by Tod to have commenced in a.d. 319. But there is no 
word whatsoever in the grant to warrant a reference of this Samvat to that sera, and 
it seems much more natural to suppose the Samvat, or year, to be either the Samvat 
of Yikramhditya with the figures effaced, or merely to have reference to the year of 
Sridhara Sena’s accession. If the figure which follows the word ‘ Samvat’ he indeed 
a 9, (it is not very plain) [as indicated above, the ciphers, in the original, stand 
for 330, and not for 9] there is nothing to prevent the year of the reign of that 
sovereign being indicated thereby, as has been usual with many rhjas, and as was 
practised even by Ehja Kishen Chand of Nudea within the last sixty years. Assu- 
ming therefore thirty years for the interval of the son’s succeeding Skanda Bhatta as 
minister, the proper date of Wathen’s Tamba-patra mil be 279 A.n., and that of 

^ Perhaps Yikramaditya, hut the * Yi’ is wanting in the transcripts. 
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Sridliara Sena’s accession, 270 a.d. The date upon Dr. Bums’ gmiif, e\ainnird fiNuu 
tlie fae-similes taken oif in printing ink, is so clear as to admit oi' no {Imdd- «»f the 
iigur(is, or its being the Samvai of VikraniCulitya tliat is referred ioS 

The translation of this Tamba-patra is given entire, and nearly literally, from a 
transcript made by Prinsep j the pandit KamaKikanta, aided by the Sanskrit College 
stiulent Sarodaprosad, baying rendered it for us into Englisli. 

The clmracter of tlic original exactly corresponds with that of Wiitbenbs grant, of 
which a fae-siniilo has boon already published, so that we are saved the nocesaity of 
having a separate plate prepared to exhibit it. 

(Translation). 

‘ Glory, From Bhatarka, — the best of rulers, magnanimous as the sun, victorious, 
of good disposition, who obtained his power by the excellence of his intelligence, by 
gratifying and elevating his friends in spirit, and by obtaining all men’s giiod 
opinion through donations and courtesy, who by liis power maintained men in 
respect ; and, through the fidelity of his servants, preserved his dominions in pros- 
perity, and laid his cnenues prostrate, — sprung Guha Sena, who obtained absolution 
from sin by bowing submissively to liis father’s feet, and who was called Gamlharba 
B/dja, bceaiise of his consideration for other men, as shewn by his regulation of 
prices, by his anxiety to protect his people and friends, and by his sacrificing high 
state interests to secure the safety of those who took refuge with him : who obtained 
popularity by giving to the poor more than they asked. Xone excelled him in the 
science of Ctandharba. Enriched by the jewels his enemies presented iu tribute ; of 
a voice pleasant as that of Cupid and the moon ; lenient in the exaction of state 
dues ; a teacher of morals ; in all observances never failing ; great and powerful, as 
manifested by the motions of his elephants : his wisdom and sound judgment are 
appreciated by men of social feelings. The son of Guha Sena, Sridlmra Sonii, like- 
wise absolved himself from sin by submission to liis father, as if he hud washed in 
the Ganges’ waiter. The warriors of the universe wore astonished at his strength 
and skill, and by his power ho secured the prosperity of his kingdom. Like his 
ancestors, he was a protector of learned and eminent persons, and a subduer of evil- 
doers and of tliC corrupters of nrtuo. In him only did Lakshini aud Sarusw'ati (wealth 
and knowledge) unite. For he wuis alike a subduer of Ihkhs of enemies, and abounding 
with wealth, and the possessor of all acquired endowments, Avliitdi sought refuge with 
him like the thousands who prostrated themselves before him for their livelihood. 

The son of Sridliara Sena, Sri Siladitya, worshipped likewise his father’s feet, am! 
prospered. The four quarters of the w^orld were adorned with his fame, won by 
merits, all delighting, all astonishing. He gave courage and confidence to his army, 
by acquiring for it the lustre of a reputation founded on many victories. Though posses- 
sing an intellect capable of understanding and arranging the good mid bad sciences, and 
famed in the world for his intelligence, yet was he not fastidious ; and though atten- 

^ Since the above was sent to press, a letter has reached Calcutta from Mr. 
Wathen, dated Capo of Good Hope, 16th October, 1838, wbidq after expreHsiug 
great interest in the discoveries made from the Asoka inscriptions, eon- 
Sudes as follows: ^^I'y impression was, before I left India, that I mistook the 
Samvat in the Gujarfit Tnscriptions, and that it is that of VikminfiditVa.’ 11ns singu- 
larly confirms the* conclusion we had come to, from compiuTSon wdtli the date in this 
No. 1. grant of Dr. Bums; and would seem to show that the year of the grant of 
Sridhara Sena translated by Wathen, was, in his opinion, erased ; aud that thei 
imperfect figures in the plate are not to be read as 9. - 
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tive to tlie wants of others, still always cheerful and contented. He was an example 
of the Satya-yuga rhjas in his conduct, and enjoyed happiness without any sacrifice 
of virtue. His second name was Kramiditya, (perhaps, Vikranihditya.) 

Sri Siladitya was succeeded as r&ja by his younger brother Ishwara Guha 
(Wathen's ‘Ohara Griha’), who was dutiful and obedient, and therefore loved by his 
elder brothei*, who was honorable like IJpendra. It was the study and the delight of 
Ishwara Guha to obey his elder toother’s commands, and to make his own power 
and wealth conducive to his happiuess. His footstool was bright with the jewels 
taken from the crowns of hostile rhj as brought to subjection. Yet was he never 
reproachful of others. Those who opposed him in their pride were reduced to 
helplessness. The vices of the Kali-yuga were forgotten through his virtues and 
talents. His magnanimity made him tender of the faults of others, and his heroism 
was apparent to all, so that the Lakshmi of the sovereigns he subdued and destroyed 
with the weapons of his wrath, took him by the hand. Great was his wealth, and 
nnity characterised none of his qualities or attributes. 

The son of Ishwara Guha was Sridhara Sena, who overcame and silenced all the 
learned men of his ag’e. He had the conviction of his foes’ mortification and envy, 
because of his own power, wealth, generosity, and magnanimity. With the gravity 
of deep learning, acquired by mastery of the sixty-four Vidyas, and by acquaintance 
with the manners of many nations, he united cheerfulness and mildness, and by 
nature he was gifted with humility. By the power of his how he subdued the pride 
of Hs enemies — ^his bow victorious in many battles. The rS,jas overcome by his skill 
in weapons, delighted in their subjection to him, Dhruva Sena, the younger brother 
of Sridhara Sena, was obedient to him and prospered in -wealth and honor, and 
rivalled the kings of antiquity in his conduct : many affairs of great difficulty were 
completed by him, and the friends he trusted and employed on great occasions, were 
enriched by him. He was a sanctified hero, devoting himself to human actions ; such 
was his attention to the minutest studies. Like Swayambhu (Menu) he was endowed 
with all attributes — patient in learning every branch of the sixty-four Vidyas. The 
resource of all for counsel — beautiful as the spotless moon, and resplendent in power 
as the ever-rising sun, darkness was dispelled from around him. He was versed in 
the arts of peace and war— deviser of schemes adapted to all purposes and occasions, 
having been taught by the learned the two great aims— to do good to the world and 
to promote the exaltation of his kingdom. Though powerful, he was compassionate 
and learned, and avoided sin, and was firm in friendship with those who submitted, 
but prompt to repress his enemies before their prosperity gained head, thereby 
establishing over aU people the ascendancy of a superior mind. 

The second son of Dhruva Sena was Sridhara Sena, very learned, a king of kings, 
excelling in wealth; whose forehead, worn and reddened by the frequency of his 
obeisance to his father’s lily feet, looked as if adorned vith the crescent of the young 
moon. His ears were ornamented with pearls like moons, and his body was cleansed 
with ablution from the waters of munificence, according to the precepts of the Vedas 
which he never forgot. He gave delight to all, as a water-lily spreads its fragrance, 
by abstaining from the resumption of grants. His bow was drawn for the good of 
the universe, and he excelled in archery. The leaders of his enemies’ armies, imme*. 
diately on his mounting his war elephants, yielded submission to his orders. 

The beautiful kingdom of Valabhadra next came to Dhruva Sena, son of Siladitya, 
who was brother of Sridhara’s grandfather, as a prize-wreath conferred by public 
opinion; and was to him an ensign of fame. He was master of many armies, 
beautxfal in person, sincere and young, and with his hair resplendent with gems, 
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casting- radiance over liiis coiirticrs, like tke flower manddra. Ills iatue, bri^-ht as* 
tkc full moon, delighted the liearts of allj and his lily feet were jdaetli on white 
nuirblc. Tie promoted the fortimes of his friends, was sincere in heart and good to 
ail. His face was like the autumn moon, and his hair like the sfreahs in an emeruhl 
Ilis enenhes were Immhled, and the kings opposed to him found tludr tendtory 
invaded, and were indebted to his bounty for the moderation of the tribute In- del 
manded; by the fragrance of his breath the air which others breathe wnis ptu-famed; 
from Ilis ears precious stones of various colours "wero pendant., iilie jewelled ornamcnis 
upon the volumes of sacred learning. On his breast he wore a jewel, like tho 
sprouting shoot of his youth "watered by the sanctity of his mnnificent donations, 
Ilis elder brother wus Ishwmra Giiha, whoso person was embraced by Lakslimi fur 
tho promotion of his good fortune, who excelled all rajas in conduct and in fame, who 
with the wand of his power destroyed the serpent of his enernioH’ pride, and gained 
over the Lakshmi of other kings who admired him, wdio restrained i-rime, and adorned 
the earth with the lofty ensigns of his power, and settled the customs of the four 
great castes. His lily feet "^vere adorned with the crown jewels of prostrate chiefs, 
subdued by love rather than by force. A refuge to all in battle, brave, and in all 
things virtuous, performing ail the duties of royalty, uiid amongst them tho liberal 
distribution of gifts to hr fihnians and to the temples of the gods, from tho weultli 
in Ms possession, which is to them a source of great delight. The earth w'as en« 
lightened with the fame he gained by his mmiifiecnco to gods and briihinans of 
the ICalinga families, who wore deprived of their Dharrna-dlnvuja (‘dag of virtue’), 
which wms white as pure pearls, and the people of the three regions shed tears of joy. The 
other name of Bhriiva Sena "wms Dharmaditya, a name given to him only for his virtue. 

The said prince ^ (Dhruva Sena) inheritor of his father’s fortunes, whose dallimice 
is with fame as wdth a wdfe, and whose crown jewel is like the crest of a peacock, who 
adorns the royal Lakshmi as a lion adorns the forest on the mountain side, and scatters 
his enemies as the rainy season disolves clay ; whose friends’ countenances expand for 
joy like "water-lilies, while the flags of his enemies arc dirspersed like clouds ; power- 
ful, diligent, of spirit like the rising sun, the destroyer of his eiicmios, son of 
Siladitya, tho elder brother of Ishw-ara Guha, who enlightens the earth with his fame 
like a moonbeam, and "who, smearing his body with sandal-wood dust, is beautiful 
like the Yindhya cloud-capped mountain, proclaims to all ^ Be it known to all of you, 
that for his father’s and mother’s virtue’s sake, he, tho sai<I son of Siluditya, has 
presented to the brUhinan Ladhulla, son of the brhhman Stiuda, a religious student, 
venerable, acquainted with the four Vedas, wdio lives in the villages sittmted near the 
hill fountains, the fertile Md called ‘ Varunam Bilika Yakkara Kaddvaka,’ situated 
near anotiuir field, and on the road, southwest of the village named Bya BalH, having 
had tho same measured by Hipidaka with a measuring rope, The field is divided 
into six portions. (Here folhms a minute description of the boundaries, wliich need 
not bo given.) 

The above land, with its tanks and hillocks, being of tho measure of half a kslictra, 
is to he enjoyed in full property as a perpetual inheritance by the said Ijadhulla, his 
sons and posterity for ever, so long as the sun, the moon, the earth, the rivers, and 
the mountains shall endure. It is productive land and capable of rearing valuable grain. 

Let not the hands of the king’s semnts touch it, nor let any one claim it on tine 

^ The word for ‘prince’ in the original is mildditj/a, which I am assured is a 
legitimate patronymic from Siladitya. It is evident that Bhruva, the son of Siladitya,^ 
is meant, from the closing sentence of the grant. 
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part of the gods and br^limans by whom it was heretofore possessed. To give 
land, (Here follow^s the usual quotation in favor of donors, and in execration of 
re siimcrs of grants ) 

This grant is executed by order of Dhruva Sena, son of the king Siladitya, by 
his faithful servant for peace or war, keeper of his treasury, Madana Hila, son of 
Skanda Bhatta, in the year Samvat 365 i(=A.D. 309) on the first day of the light half 
of the month of Vaishkh.’ 

(On the seal, Sii Bhatarka under a bull, as in Wathen’s grant.) 

[ To complete the records from Western India, I introduce 
the notice of Dr. Burns’ Tamba-Patra, No. 4, put forth, like the 
last extract, by the editors of the ^ Jour. As. Soc. Beng.’,— who, for 
the time being, conducted that publication immediately after James 
Prinsep’s return to England; — ^though I must fairly warn my 
readers that the dates of all these documents require accurate 
re-examination and revision, and that the geographical questions 
involved demand, even in a greater degree, an exact and formal 
definition.] 

Bn. Buens’ Kaiea Tamba-patea Ko. 4. 

The next abstract translation is of a very old copper grant— made by a rhja, of the 
G-ajjararace, named Prasanga-rhj a, grandson of Samanta Datta—and -which boars the 
date of the Ml moon of Kartik, in the Samvat year 380=a,d. 323. The seal of 
copper has the grandfather’s name. 

This very ancient and curious graut is one of several communicated by Dr. A. 
Burns from Kaira in Gujar&.t. Br. Burns gives the following account of the manner 
in which the Taniha-patras were found. ‘ The plates, of which I enclose a copy,’ (he 
subsequently sent also fac-similes) * were found in the town of Kaira, about ten 
years ago. The river “Watrua runs close to the walls on the north-west side, and 
•was the cause of the discovery, by washing down the walls and earth. They had been 
handed about the country among the natives for translation, it being supposed they 
were connected with some deposit of treasure. At last they were brought to me by a 
faldr, of whom I purchased them.’ Br. Burns has sent transcripts and facsimiles of 
four plates, all of the beginning of the fourth century. That we now give is JSTo. 
4,- and not the most ancient ; hut it was first decyphered by Prinsep, and transcribed 
by him in Devanhgari. The original is in the character of the fourth line of the 
alphabet [plate xxxi.] corresponding with that ascertained, from inscriptions and 
coins, to have been in use inGujarht at the period of the date of these grants. Their 
antiquity is thus assiured ; but part of the singularity of this particular one consists in 

i [ The Editors of the ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.’ have so jumbled the numbers of, and 
references to, these Sanads, and so boldly assi^ed values to ciphers that Prinsep 
himself hesitated to do more than guess at, that it is difficult to identify which set of 
figures they design to render as 365.] 

[ The copper-plate, dated 380, of this series, is given in Prinsep’s plate xx., 
voi. vii., ‘ Jour. As. Soc. Beng.’ ; as No. 2 of Dr, Burns’ contributions.] 
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tlxe style of tlie eulogium of tlie r&ja (and Bis ancestors) who made the grant, every 
v^ord of wBicli lias a double meaning. The grant is in Sanskrit prose— upon the 
model of the Kadamvari by Bana Bhatta— and has been explained and commented 
upon at length by the pandit Kamaldkhnta, who regards it as a wonderful composi- 
tion. It is impossible to give this explanation in these pages, for the eulogistic part 
of the grant, being in this double-meaning style, cannot be translated, the English 
language not admitting of the same amphibologies. 

The play upon words commences from the first sentence, which, plainly translated, 
implies, ‘ There was a person named Samanta Datta, born with fortunate auspices in 
the royal race of Gajjara;’ but these words admit also of the translation : ‘ There was a 
boundless ocean named Gajjara,’ and this original double meaning has led to the use 
of epithets and qualities for the rdja, which will hold equally, with different mean- 
ings, as applicable to the Gajjara ocean. After wearing out the ^ ocean* amphibology; 
serpents, elephants, and women are pressed into the service by the ingenious 
conveyancer who drew this deed; and it is a pity that such a happy device for mul- 
tiplying mystifying words cannot be more fully explained for the benefit of the 
practitioners in Chancery-lane, who might find their advantage in imitating it. 

Our business, however, is with the matter of the grant, and the historical facts 
deducihle from this very ancient record. Dismissing, therefore, the prefatory 
eulogy to Samanta Datta of the Gajjara line, who will he admitted to be a rfija 
without such proof, the grant proceeds : — 

‘His son was Yijaya Bhatta, whose other name was Vita-rfija, who was beautiful 
like burnt gold,’ etc. 

Then follow his praises in the same florid amphihologistical style : the close is peculiar : 
‘ His personal beauty prevented not the maturity of his good dispositions, nor 
his youth the practice of strict morality, nor his wealth its generous distribution, 
nor his triwarga {%,e, his enjoyment of love, morality, and wealth), the practice of 
austere devotion ; his exercise of sovereignty prevented not his delighting to show 
mercy ; nor his living in the Kali-yng the possession of all virtue,’ 

■^e now come to another historical fact : — 

‘ His prosperous son named Prasanga-rSja Datta, who covered the airy 
sphere with the canopy of his fame, like water-lilies blown to fulness by the 
beams of the fuU moon,’ etc., ‘ and who proved his possession of winning 
grace by bringing angry women to love him through the force of his bowing 
and sweet words,’ etc., ‘announces to all possessors of estates in their own 
right, and to all managers of the royallands, and to the village proprietors— Be it 
known to aU of you,’ (a conveyancer of the present day would write ‘ How know ye,’) 
‘that we (the said raja, Prasanga-rhja Datta) in the full moon of Ka.rtik, out of 
respect for those who are versed in the four Vedas, and consecrated with (holy) 
water, have presented to’ (A. B. the names are not legible) ‘inhabitants of Gxrisha- 
padraka in the district of Angknreswara, and to B. 0,, the village named Sirisha- 
padrakanlash, for worship of the fi^e Jagnas, Bali, Gharn, Baiswadeva, and Agnihotra, 
and for increase of the virtue and fame of our father, our mother, and ourself; that 
the said village, with all the rich produce it affords, may be enjoyed by the said 
grantees, their sons, grandsons, and posterity, as long as the sun and moon, and the 
ocean and the earth, shall endure. 
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After tMs, let future r^jas of onr race, or of any otlier race titat may desire to 
secure to tbemselres tlie eternal famej beautiful as tbe moon-beam, wMcb attaeb.es to 
donors of lands, reflect that life and wealth, are fickle as waves of the sea urged by a 
strong wind; wbile fame, earned by good deeds, is durable without limit; and so let 
tbem respect this grant, and confirm the grantees in possession. He only, whose 
mind is blackened by tlie darkness of ignorance, will resume it, or be pleased at seeing 
others molest its possessors — reckless of the guilt of the five deadly sins, and of other 
heinous crimes, as described at length in the Yeda-Vydsa. 

He who grants lands, lives 60,000 years in heaven; but he who confiscates or 
resumes, or allows others to do so, is doomed to hell for a like period. 

The resumers of grants become as black serpents that dwell in holes in the 
Vindhya forest. The earth has been enjoyed by many kings, as the SCigara-rfija and 
others, and each in his tnrn has ruled, as a despot, lord of all. But what generous 
man will take again the grants made by rfijas who have gone before him, and whose 
gifts are like weatlis of flowers once used, spreading the fragrance of a good name, 
and of the reputation for wealth and virtue 1 1 

By the order of the raja’s own mouth this grant has been written by Rewa, a 
servant well tried in peace and in war, in the full moon of Kbrtik of the Samvat year 
(ofVikramfiditya) 380,’ 

[la coatimiatioii of tlie extracts illustrative of the Gupta 
domination, I tave epitomized from Huen THsang^s ^ Travels/ 
aU such notices as I have Tbeen able to discover, that in any way 
seem calculated to throw light upon the contemporary history and 
monarcliical divisions of India proper at the period of liis 
visit (inter a.h. 629 — 645). These passages are inserted in this 
place as affording, in their own tenor, negative e^udence against 
the recent date of the Guptas, any mention of, or allusion to, 
whom is therein omitted. 

The ojiening excerpt is given, in order to keep together 
all that concerns this section of the country contributed 
by our author; and likewise as an facto refutation of an 
inference — -upon which much stress has been laid by the author 
of the ^Bhilsa Topes,’ ^ — ^to the effect that the passage iu question 
had reference to the later members of the Gupta family, 

1 The correspondence of the terms in which this grant closes with the latter part 
of the grant obtained by Mr. R. J enkins in Chattisgarh, as given in voL xv. of the 
< Asiatic Researches,’ will not fail to strike the reader. The character of that grant 
seems to he of higher antiquity than was then assigned to it by “Wilson. 

3 [Stanislas Julien, ‘Histoire de la vie de Hiouen-Thsang et ses, Tovaa-es dans 
rinde, depuis I’an 629 jusqu’en 645: ’ Raris, 1853.] 

3 [ Lastly, Huen Thsang names five princes of Magadha, who flourished previous 
to the conquest of the country by Siladitya, in the following order Lagraditya 
Bnddha Gupta, Takta Gupta, Baladitya, Vajra.’ , Major Cunningham then proceeds 
to tack on this list of princes to an imaginary mmd Skanda Gupta, arranging Ms 
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Api^endecl, as in tlie case of the inscriptions, wil be found 
wbatever information is afforded by linen Tlisaiig regarding 
the. annals, of tbe . YalabHs— a : race we sball discover to hkve 
been intimately connected by community of insignia, and asso- 
ciated by other minor coincidences with the dynasty to viiich 
this note is especially devoted. 

Apres le Nirvana du Buddha, un ancien roi de ce royaume, iionime Cho-kia«lo- 
^o-t’ie-to (Cakraditya), rempli de respect et d’amour pour le Bouddlia, construisit a 
ses frais ce Kia-laii (SaTrigMrdma),V 

Ce roi etaut mort, eut pour successeur son fils, Fo-to-k’io-to (Bouddliagoiipta), 
qui, apres avoir pris les relies de ce grand royaume, construisit plus loiu, au sud, im 
autre Kia-laii. 

Tin peu plus loin a Vest, son fils, le roi Ta-t'a-kie-to (Tathfigata), hatit un autre 
convent. 

Plus loin ail nord-est, son fils, Po-lo’ot’ie-to (Baladitya) bittit un autre couvcnt. 

Dans la suite, voyaut qu’un saint religienx veniiit de la Chine, et se dirigeait vers 
lui pour recevoir de ses mains les provisions necessaires, il fut transporte de Joie, 
quitta son tr6ne et emhrassa la vie religiense. 

11 eut pour successeur son fils, Fa-che-lo (Vadjra), qui, plus loin au nord, con- 
struisit un autre couvent. 

Quelque temps aprhs, un roi de I’lnde centrale bdtit, a c6te, un autre convent, 

De cette manibre, six rois, qui mont^rent successivement sur le trdne, selivrerent 
chacun a de pieuses constructions. Le dernier de ces rois entoura tons ccs convents 
d’une enceinte de murs en briques et les reunit en un seul (pp. U9, 150). . . 
, . . . Dans le s5jour de tons ces hommes vertuoiLx, regmaient naturellement des 
habitudes graves et sev^res ; aussi, depuis sept cents ans que ce couvent existe, nul 
homme n’a Jamais enfreint les rl'gles de la discipline.^’ (p. 152.) 

The narrative subsequently goes on to say, in reference to 
contemporary history: — 

Huen Tbsang arriva au royaume de Kanya-koubdja, qui a quatre mille li de 
tour. A rouest, la capitale est voisine dii fleuve Gauge; die est longue de vingt U 
et large de cinq on six li , . , Le roi est de la caste des Vaicjyas. Son iiom est 
Harcha-varddhana ; son pbre s’appelle Prabbd-kara-varddhaua; le nom de son 
frere aine est Eadja-varddhana. Harcha-varddhana se distingua sur le trono par son 
humanite ... "A. cette epoquo Caqdnka, roi de Karna-souvarna, dans VInde 

orientale, le haissait a cause de ses talents militaircs, qui faisaient lo inallicnr de ses 
Yoisins. II lui tendit des embuelies, et le tua. Dn dc ses grands ministres, nomine 

chronology as follows : — ^ The chronology of the Guptas, as derived from all sources, 
will then stand thus. I. Gupta a.g, 0, a.b. 319. II. Ghatot Kacha, a.g., 21, a.u. 
340. III. Chandra Gupta 1st, A.a. 41, a.d. 360. lY. Samndra Gupta, Fardhramaj 
A.G. 61, A.D. 380. Y. Chandra Gupta 2nd, Vikramdditya, a.g., 81, a.d. 400. YI. 
Eum&,ra Gupta, Mahendra, a.g. 111, a.I), 430. YII. Skanda Gupta, Krmnaditya^ 
A.G. 121, A.I>. 440. YIII. Skanda Gupta, or Lokaditya, a.g. 133, a.d. 

452, IX. Buddha Gupta, a.g. 161, a.I). 480. X. Takta Gupta, a.g. 191, a.i>. 510. 
XI. Xara Gupta, Baladitya^ a.Gc 221, a.i). 540. XII. Yajra a.g. 251, a.d. 570. 
Conquest of Siladitya, a.g. 281, a.d. 600,”— Topes: page 141.] 

^ [Halanda Yihara, in Magadha.] 
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Bhani, et les magistrats places sous ses ordres, gemirent de voir le peuple sans roi. 
S*etaiit concertos ensemble, ils pla^-^reat sur le trdne son frere cadet Cildditya. Le 
roi, dirent-ils, est done d’une belie figui'e et d"une taille imposante, et ses talents 
militaires ne connaissent point de bornes. . . Bientot il pourra laver les injures de 
son Mre aind, et se rendre maitre de Tlnde entidre ... Sur ces entrefaites, le 
prince fit cesser les armements et seiTer, dans 1’ arsenal, les epees et les lances, puis il 
s'appliqua avec z^le aux actes qui produisent le bonbeui%’V (pp. Ill, 112.) 

Speaking of tlie grand assemblage at Pray4g (Allababad), 
/Hnen-Tlisang, relates 

‘‘ Les rois des dix-huit royaumes ^ partirent aussi a la suite du roi Cilfiditya. . . 
Le roi Cildditya dtablit sa tente sur le rivage nord du Gauge; le roi de Hnde ined- 
dionale, Dlirouvapaton, etablit la sienne a i’onest du confluent des deux fieuves. Le 
roiKoum^ra^ fit placer sa tente au sud de la riviere Yamouna. . , . . Le iendemain 
matin, les corps d’ armee du roi Cildditya et du roi Koumara, montds sur des vaisseaux; 
et celui du roi Dbrouvapatou, monte sur des elephants, se disposerent,” etc. 

Tlie ceremonies gone tbrongb on tlie occasion are interesting 
in the religious aspect : — 

* Le premier jour, . . . on installa la statue du Bouddba . . . Le second jour, on y 
pla^a la statue du Dieu-soleil (A3itya). . . Le troisibme jour, on y pla^a la statue 
du Dieu supreme ^ . . . La cinquibme fois, on fit des distributions aux 

Brahmanes; elies durbrent vingt jours.^'^ 

At p. 212, one of tbe predecessors of Sildditya in Magadha 
is indicated as bearing tbe name of Poiirnavarma ; and 
after some further irrelevant matter, we are informed : ^ A la fin 
de la p4riode Yong-hoei (650), le roi Ciladitya mourut.’ There 
are numerous incidental observations scattered through Huen 
Thsang’s journal, beyond those quoted at large, which indicate 
pretty decisively that Siladitya was in effect the paramount 
sovereign of India in his day. Among these may be cited his 
possessing himself of the relic so highly prized and regarded 
by the people of Kashmir, in defiance of their craft in concealing 
it, and, we must suppose, in direct opposition to the wish of the 
king.® His exclusive use of the Imperial kettle-drums ® equally 

^ [Elsewhere mentioned as “ dix-hnit rois de Tlude centrale.^ (p. 242.) ] 

2 ^Designated at p. 233 as ‘ roi de rinde orientale.' 

3 [To shew further how little of exclusive Buddhists these kings were, it may be 
noted that Silhditya, on a state occasion, appears ‘sous le costume d’Indra; le 
roi Koumara . . sousie costume de Brahmfi.’ fp. 243.)] 

^ [At p. 78 we are told of a Brfihman custodian of the hones of Buddha.l 

® IP- 

6 p II se faisait preceder de cent tambours de m^tal sur lesquels on frappait un 
coup a chaque pas . . , Le roi Gilfiditya jouissait seul de ce priyil%e, et ne permet- 
tait pas aux autres rois de Pimiter.’ (p, 228).] 
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points out Ms exalted position : and finally, the passports ^ he 
issues for the Ghinese pilgrims’ return-journey testify the esti- 
mation in which he must have been held by the neighbouring 
sovereigns.' 

At p. 202, mention is made of the country of Maharashtra, 
whose Idng is stated to be of the Kshatriya caste/ and whose 
troops were celebrated for their valour and equipment. The 
journal then proceeds to add ; — 

‘Le roi CilMitya se vantait de sa science militaire, de la renommee do ses 
generaux, et il marcliait Ini-m^me a la tete de ses troupes ; mais il ne put jamais les 
dompter iii les tenir en respect. Les liommes de ce royaume sont les seulsqui n’aieiit 
point piie sous ses lois. Quoiqutl se soit mis h la tete de toutes les troupes des cinq 
Indes, et ait appele sous ses drapeaux les plus braves geueraux de tous les etats, qiVil 
mene lui-meme au combat, il n’a pas encore reussi a triompber de leur resistance/ 
p. 416. 

Leaving Maharashtra, Huen Thsang is described as 

‘ Se dirigeant an nord-est, il fit environ mille Hj passa la rivike ISTai'-mo-t’o 
(la Xarmmada) et arriva au royaume de Po-tou kie-tcben-p"o (Baroukatcb’^va — 
Baroche.) De la, marcbant encore au nord-ouest, il fit deux mille U et arriva au 

royaume de Mo-la-p’o (Malva) Suivant la tradition, le trone etait occupe, 

il y a soixante ans, par un roi nomine Kiai-ji (Oiladitya,) ^ . pendant les cin- 

qnante ans qu’il resta sur le trdne, etc. . . . De la, il fit de deux mille quatre cents ^ 
deux mille cinq cents au nord-ouest, et arriva au royaume de 0-tcb’a-li (Atali ?) . , 
... Be Rj il fit encore trois cents au nord-ouest, et arriva au royaume de Kitcb^a 
(Xita). (Ge pays est soumis au royaume de M&.lva : Siyuki xi. 16.) De lii, il fit 
mille h' au nord, et arriva au royaume de Fa-la-pi (Yallabbi) : la capitale peut avoir 
trente, (trois lieues) de circonferenee. Le roi actuel est de la race des Tsa-ti-li 
(Xgbatriyas) ; il est le gendre de Cbi-lo-’o-tie-to (Ciladitya) roi de Kie-jo-kio-cbe 
(Kanyfi-koubdja) ; son nom est Ton-lou-p’o-po-t’o (Dbronvapatou).’ 

The original (Si-yu-ki, xi. 17) enters somewhat more into 
detail in regard to this kingdom and its monarch ; the former is 
described as thickly populated, 

* et le peupie est ricbe et beureux. Il y a plus de cent families dont la fortune 
s’eleve a un million (d’onces d’ argent) ... Les rois actnels sont de la race des 
Kcbatriyas. Tous sont les neveiix de Ciladitya, roi de Malva. Maintenant, le fils 
de Gildditya, roi de Kanya-Konbdja, a nn gendre nomme Dbrouvapatou.^^ Celni-ci 

^ Il ecrivit des lettres sur des pieces de coton blanc, et, les ayant cacbetees avec 
de la cire rouge, ii ordonna , . . de presenter ces lettres dans tous les royaumes on il 
passerait/ etc. (p. 260.)] 

2 [Named *Pou lo-ki-cbe’ (Porakega?) p. 416.] 

3 ‘ Il ne fant pas confondre ce roi avec Ctldditya, roi de Kanya-Koubdja, qni etait 
contemporain de notre voyagenr.' — S, J. 

^ [ I do not attack any value to tbe supposed identification of this Dbruva-Bbatta 
witb tbe Dbruva-Sena of tbe inscriptions ; ‘Jour, As. Soc. Beng/, v., 687. * Ariana 
Antiqna,’ 408. — E.T.] 
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est d’lin naturel yif et emporte, et il est dotid d’xine intelligence faible et bornee. 
(p. 370.) = . . De la, il fit sei)t cents U an nord-ouest, et arriva an royanme de ’0-nan- 
t’o-pou-lo (Anaiida-ponra) (ce pays depend du royaiime de Mfilva). Be la, il fit cinq 
cents an noid-oiiest, et arriva an royanme de Sou-la-tcb’a (Sourficlitra). Ce 
royaume a envix’on qiiatre mille <^7detonr; la cireonference de la capitale est de 
trente li Du c6te de Tonest, ce royanme toucbe a la riviere Malii. Sa popula- 
tion est tres-nombreuse, et tontes les families vivent dans F abondance, . . . Comme 
ce royanme se troiive snr le cliemiu de la mer occidentale, touts les habitants en retirent 
de grands avaiitages, et font du commerce leur principale occupation. (Il est soumis 
an royaume de EaKipi,- — SiyuM x. 18). Be la, il fit dix-bnit cent U an nord-est, et 
arriva an royaume de Kiii-tcbe-lo (Gourdjara). Oe royaume a cinq mille li de tour. 
La capitale, appelee Pi-lo-nio-lo (^^iramdla ?) a trente U de cireonference. (Le roi 
estde la caste des Kcliatriyas: Siyuki, xi., 18). Ensnite, il fit denx mille bnit cents 
U an snd-est, et arriva an royanme de On-cbe-yen-na (Oiidjayana). (Le roi est de la 
race des Br&bmanes : Siynki, xi. 18.) De la, il fit nenf cents an nord-est, et 
arriva an royanme de Mo-bi-cbi-fa-lo-pou-lo (MabcQvaraponra). (Le roi descend 
d’une famille de Brfibmanes.) Be la, tournant a I’ouest, il reviut an royaume de 
Son-la-tcVa.’ ^ 

As a coiioliision to tliis series of extracts and to put loy 
readers in possession of tlie statements of A1 Biriini in all tlieir 
integrity, I append tlie Frencli translation of all Hs observations 
on tbe Gupta era, inserting likewise the original Arabic of tbe 
most important passage, 

‘On emploie ordinairement les eres de Sri-Hareba, de YikramCiditya, de Saca, de 
Ballaba, et des Goiiptas. . . . L'm’o do Saca, nominee par les Indiens ‘ Saca-kfila,’ est 
posteriem’e u celle de Vikramuditya, de 135 ans. Saca est le nom d’un prince qui a 
r5gne snr les contrees situees entre 1’ Indus et la mer. Sa residence etait placee an 
centre de r empire, dans la contree nominee Aryavartba .... Yikramfiditya mareba 

^ [ Since these notes ba-^^e been set up in tjqie, I have bad an opportunity of 
pernsing M. Jnlien’s uew publication, entitled, ‘ Memoires snr les Contrees Occi- 
dentales, tradnits dn Sanskrit eii Cliinois, en P an 648 ; par Hioneii-Tbsang,’ (vol. i. 
Paris, 1857). This work, tbougli entering into more voluminous detail regarding tbe 
question of tbe Buddhist faith and tbe credulity of its votaries, contributes far less 
ample information in its historical references, than tbe previous publication from 
which my extracts are taken. 

Hnen-Tbsang notices several of Asoka's and other Lats, ‘ siu le soinmet de laqnelle 
on a scnlpte Timage d'uii lion. Snr les c6tes, on a grave Fbistoire du Kirvana 
(de Krakontcbtclianda). Cette colonne a ete constiuit par le roi AcCka’ (p. 315, 316, 
346 ; Benares, 354 ; Sarnatb, 355 ; Yai<^ali, 387 : etc.) ; and again’ near Konsinngara, 
‘on a eleve, en face, uiie colonne cn ifierre pour rappeler les circonstanccs dn Nirvana 
de Jon-lai. EHe porte, il est vrai, nne inscription, mais on iFy a pas ecrit le jour ni 
le mois de cet evenement.'' (p. 334). 

From this it is clear that either tbe Sramanas of Hnen Tbsang’s time could not, 
or did not find it convenient to read tbe ancient inscriptions of Asoka. 

Tbe new text rectifies tbe imperfect identification afforded by tbe former version 
in regard to tbe succession to tbe throne of Kananj : it now seems that Efija- 
varddbana was tbe monarch slain by Sasanka (p. 248); and that Harsba-varddbana 
. ‘ accejfia alors F heritage de la royant^, se designa M-meme par le nom de prince 
royal (Konmfira-radja) et prit le titre de GilfidityaF (p. 251).] 
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coiitre lai, mit son armee en cleroiite, et le tua sur le territoire de Koronr, sitiie cntre 
Moultan et le cliateau de Louny. Cette epoque devint celebre, It cause de la joie 
que les peuples ressentirent de la mort de Saca, et on la cltoisit pour ^re principale- 
ment chez les astronomes. 


\j\j^\ \a^ J Cl^l J 
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Ballaba, qui a donne aussi son nom a une ere, etait prince de la ^dlle de Ballaba, 
an midi de Anlialouara, ^ environ trente ^odJa7tm de distance. L’ere de Ballaba est 
posterieure A celle de Saca de, 241 ans. Pour s^en servir, on pose Tere de Saca, et 
i'on en 6te £l la fois le cube de 6 (216) et le carre de 5 (25). Ce qui reste est ?&re de 
Ballaba. II sera question de cette bre en son lieu. Quant an Goupta-kdla (ere des 
Gouptas), ou entend par le mot Qoupta des gens qui, dit-on, etaient mediants et 
puissants ; et I’dre qui porte leur nom est T epoque de leur extermination. Apparem- 
ment, Ballaba suivit immediatement les Gouptas; car I’^re des Gouptas commence 

aussi Tan 241 de Tere de Saca D’apres cela, en s’en tenant a Tan 400 de 

Tere de Zezderdjed, on se trouve sous Tannee 1488 de Tero de Sri-Harsclia, Tan 1088 
de Tore de YikramS.ditya, Tan 953 de Tore de Saca, Tan 712 de Tere de Ballaba et 
celle des Gouptas 

Deja je me suis excuse sur rimperfection de ce qui est dit ici, et j’ai ayerti que 
les resultats que je presente ofFraient quelque incertitude, vu les nombres qui exe^- 
dent ceiui de cent. Je ferai remarquer de plus que j’ai yu les Indiens, lorsqu'ils 
veulent marquer I’annee de la prise de Soumenat (par Mahmoud le Ghazneyide), 
eyenement qui eut lieu Tan 416 de I’begire (— J anyier 1026 de J.C.) , et Tan 947 de I’dre 
de Saca, je lesaivus ecrire 242; puis, au-dessous 606; puis encore au-dcssous, 99; enhn 
additionner le tout ensemble ; ce qui donne I’ere de Saca. Ou pout induire de la que 
le nombre 242 indique les annecs qui precedent I’epoque oh ics Indiens commoncerent 
a se servir d’un cycle de cent, et que cet xxsage commen^a aveo i’ere des Gouptas. 
D’apres ccla, le nombre 606 indiquerait les samvatsaras de cent complets, ce qui 
porterait chaque samvatsara a 101. Quant an nombre 99, ce seraient les annecs qui 
se sont econlees dii samvatsara non encore r6voln. C’est ce qui est en effet. J’ai 
trouve la confirmation et Teclaircissement de cela dans les tables astronomiques de 
Durlab le moultanien ; on y lit; ‘Boris 848 et ajoute le Loka-kala, e’est-a-dire le 
eompnt dii vulgaire ; le produit marqncra I’annee de i’ero de Saca.’ En effet, si nous 
ecrivons Taiinde de I’ere de Saca qui correspond A I’annee actuelle, et qui est I’annee 
953, et que nous retranebions de ce nombre la quantite 848, 11 restera 105 pour le 
Loka-kala, et I’annee de la mine de Soumenat tombera sur ie nombre 98.’ Journa^l 
Adatique^ 4-me. serie, tom, iv. (1844), 
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Having exliausted tlie somewhat voluminous but inGonclusive 
doGumeiitaiy evidence bearing on the domination of the Guptas, 
I will briefly recapitulate the various arguments advanced for 
the determination of their era, which is probably of more real 
importance towards the justification of the subordinate periods 
of Indian history than any other epoch in the rmrecorded annals 
of that land. 

To Priiisep, it will be seen, is due the credit of having first 
proved the Indo-Scythic paternity of the Kanauj [Gupta] 
coinage/^ (Art. x., iSTov., 1835,) which he more explicitly 
developed in his paper on The Transition from the Mithraic or 
Indo-Scythian coinage to the Hindu series/’ (Art. xiii., Oct., 
1836.) 

Prof. Wilson, in his ^ Ariana Antiqua,’ (p. 418,) concurred 
in these identifi.cations, giving even greater emphasis to the value 
of the ‘evidence that the coins of the Gupta princes succeeded 
immediately to those of the Mithraic princes.’ 

Prinsep’s conclusions with regard to the absolute date of 
these coins were modified, from time to time, with the advance 
of his larowledge, the details of which may be gathered from the 
essays here reprinted. Prof. Wilson, writing in 1840, avoided 
the expression of any very decisive opinion as to the epoch to 
which these issues should be attributed ; and, though he was 
disposed to ‘ restrict the most modern period ... to the 7th or 
8th century,’ he was prepared, on the other hand, to admit a 
possible antiquity reaching to ‘the 2nd or 3rd century of our 
era.’ (‘Ariana Antiqua’ pp. 417-<8-9). 

In the year 1848, having occasion to investigate the probable 
date of the Sah kings of Saurashtra (‘ J our. Hoy. As. Soc.’, xii., 
1,), I was led to advert to that of the Guptas, which necessarily 
bore an important relation to the period of a race to wdiose 
dominions the latter dynasty succeeded. In considering this 
collateral branch of my subject, I was led to conclude that the 
dates occurring in the Gupta inscriptions might wdth propriety 
he referred to the Saka Samvat, and that the ‘ San 93 ’ of the 
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Cliaiidra (riipta record at SancM (supr4 cit.) corresponded 
therefore with 172 a.b. : a decision which has since been accepted 
by Prof. Lassen (Vind. Alt.^ ii. 939.) The chief groniidwork 
of my dednctions consisted however, in the passage of A1- 
biruni just quoted (p. 269), which, apart from the critical diffi- 
culties of the original text, ^ seemed fully to authorise an inference 
that the Guptas preceded the Valabhis, and, moreover, as was 
therein shewn, and elsewhere proved, that the Yalabhi sera 
reckoned from 319 a.d. Objection might be taken to my placing 
too much reliance upon the statement of an oriental writer, 
a foreigner in the country of whose history he was treating 
but the author was clearly no superficial observer, and the stat^ 
ment itself fell so well into the fitness of things, and so nicely 
accorded with other indications hearing on the question, that I 
accepted it without hesitation, even as I now confess my faith in 
its verity to be rather confirmed than shaken by subsequent in- 
vestigations and the new evidence that time has brought to 
light. 

Prof. Lassen in reviewing the subject in 1852 (^ Ind Alt.^ ii.) 


^ [ I do not allude to the fanciful rectification proposed by Major Cunningham 
Bhilsa Topes,’ p. 139), but to a modification of meaning one portion of the original 
text will bear, and which recommends itself to our English scholars in preference to 
M. Reinaud’s version, I am bound to add, however, that I have consulted M. 
Keinaud on the merits of this new translation, and that he adheres to Ms original 
rendering ! 

TEAxsnATiox : ‘ Again, the era of Bulub, who was Lord (or founder) of the city of 
Balabah, which lies to the wsouth of the city of Aiihalwhrah, about 30 jozans. And 
the beginning (first) of this era dates 241 years after the Shaka era. And those who 
use it, take the date of the Shaka era, and deduct from it the sura of the cube of six 
plus the square of five, and the remainder is the Balab year, and the mention of it 
will come in its place. Again, the Xdbat Kal (Gupta era), that was, as is said, a 
wicked and powerful family ; when it ceased it was dated from, and as it were (it 
would seem that), Balab %oas the last ofthenij for the first of their era also is 241 
years after the Shaka Khl/ 

It will be seen that the new translation, if accepted, scarcely modifies the original 
inferences derived from the fact that the Gupta era . is reckoned from the tail of 
the family whose name it bears. Whether Bhalaba was the last of theii’ race, or an 
alien rising upon their ruin, imports but little in the determination of the dynastic 
epoch, which, under either aspect, is xn’oved to have preceded a.d. 318-19. But the 
revised translation certainly gets rid of one inconsistency, and exj^Iains more i)iausibly 
how one and the same era came to be called by two distinct names ; and instead of 
that cycle having to be referred to the rise of one family and the fall of the other, 
it is under this interpretation reasonably attributable to the extinction of the single 
dynasty in the person of its latest potentate.] 
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arranged tMe cliroiiGlogy of tlie Guptas in tlie following 
;o.rclex*', 

■^Gupta . . .... . . 150 to 160, A.D. 


, Ghatot Kaka ■ . . ' . . . . . . 168 „ 

KandraGiipta I. ' ' . ■ . 195 „ 

,, Samiidra Gupta, 230 „ 

Kandra.Gii^^^ II. . ■ . . . ' 240 „ 

■ . ■ 270 „ 

Malieiidra Gupta and Harajana Gupta 280 „ 

Tlie autliority for these assignments rests chiefly, on the 
date of 93, noticed above, which is referred to the first Ghaiiclia- 
Gupta ; and subordinately on the titles given in the Allahabad 
inscription to the ^ I)cdva-ptitra shaM shcdidn-shaM/ who is hence 
identified with Ardeshir Bdbak. The author, therefore, places 
the rise of the Guptas soon after the death of Vilcramaditya in 
155 ■ 

Major Cunningham, in his work on the Bhilsa Topes, has 
also reviewed at some length, and with little commendation, my 
proposed scheme for the determination of the era of the Guptas. 
I have replied to his arguments in another place,® and I need 
not now re-open the discussion further than to refer to his 
chi’onological table inserted at the foot of page 264. 

Since my first paper on the subject appeared in the ^ Jour. 
Boy. As. Soc.b however, an apparently insignificant piece of 
progress has contributed materially to enlarge our mev^ of the 
general bearings of the question, and tends rather to necessitate 
a shortening up of the period over which the rule of the Gupta 
succession should be spread. I allude to the decijiherment of the 
names of Kimiara and Skanda Gupta on the small silver pieces 
(Art. XI., infra) f which precede those bearing the designation of 
Budlia Gupta, whose ovm money again is closely imitated by Tora- 
m&na, the monarch whose inscription has been already inserted 

1 [ * Ind. Alt.’, pp. 752, 937, 938, 939, 940, 942, 951, 961, 987, etc.] 

2 [i Jour. As. Soc. Beug.’, y. xxIt., 371. (t855.)] 
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among the other historical records connected with the honse of 
Giupta (p. 249). As I have elsewhere remarked — - 

^ More iinportaiit still, however, than the connection thus established between 
these sovereigns, is the discovery of the fact that alh these coins bear dates in a 
seemingly consecutive cycle, /which elucidate, not only the relative periods of the 
several monarchs, hnt go far to indicate the duration, and possibly the date of the 
extinction, of the Gupta power. It will he seen hereafter that all the dated coins of 
the three Gupta kings above-named commence with a cipher for 100. Kumlra’s 
money displays the nninhers 121 and 124. The units and tens on Skanda Gupta and. 
Biidha Gupta’s pieces are not so clear, but the inscription of the latter king at Sanchi 
we know to he dated in one hundreS and sisety-fm; and, finally, the unique specimen 
of Toramlina’s mint displays a decimal symbol of the value of eighty. Previous to 
these determinations, we were altogether at a loss to discover Bndha, Gupta’s position 
with regard to the rest of the family of the name,^ and equally ignorant that 
Toramto had so quickly superseded him.’ 

Tlie time at my disposal, wMle these sheets are passing 
through the press, will scarcely admit of my analyzing anew 
the /^rfioie subject of the Gupta epoch in full and complete de- 
tail, so I content myself with merely touching upon the more 
prominent indications deduoible from the evidence now before us. 

I have but recently had occasion to observe:— 

‘‘ That I consider that it imports hut little as to what particular cycle the Gupta 
dates should be refeiwed, so that they each and all are made to precede the fixed epoch 
of the commencement of the Valahhi Samvat in 318-19 a.d. I have no special desire 
to retain them under the Saka K41, but am fully prepared to subject them to the test 
of any other suitable scheme of computation. Alhirunfs expressions in regard to the 
Gupta era in no wise necessitate a notion that the 241 years intervening between the 
conquest of Saka by the second Vikrainiulitya in A.n. 78-9, and the extermination of 
the Guptas in a.d. 318-19, were exclusively filled in by the domination of the latter. 
Any such supposition would involve an obligation to identify some one of the 
early members of the Gupta family with the original Yikramaditya Sakari himself— 
which, though not altogether beyond the bounds of possibility, is still an improbable 
association ; but — taking a reasonable interval to have elapsed after the success of 
Yikramaditya, and assuming the rise of the Guptas to have becn”^ gimdiial, as is 
shewn to have boon the case in the very change from the lower to the higher title of 
kingly designation assigned to the third monarch on the list — wm may admit that, 
nndcr these conditions, Chandra Gnpta I. will scarcely be inappropriately placed by 
the date on the Sanchi Inscription when applied to the S4ka Kill. 

Though there is uo positive evidence to prove the fact, it 
will no doubt be conceded, that the dates occurring on the coins, 
and those used in the two inscriptions quoted severally at pp. 
246 and 249, pertain to one and the same serial cycle. The 
united reigns of the five kings intervening between Chandra 

J Jour. Boy. As. Soc.,* vol. xii., p. 71.] ^ p J'our. As. Soc. Beng.,’ voi. xxiv., p. fi64.] 

IS 
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Gupta I. ' and Toramana . are thus seen to extend oyer tlie suit- 
able period of 87 years more or less. I am aware that, in 
following tMs system of reckoning Kumara Gnpta’s coin dates, 
wliereby 121-124 must be taken as equal to a.d. 199-202, all 
idea of recognising tlie Sassanians as tbe contemporaries of 
Samudra Gupta must be definitively abandoned; but I look 
upon tHs as a very slender obstacle to tbe acceptance of tbe 
proposed tbeory, as I have already distinctly avowed my dis- 
belief in tbe exclusive right of tbe Sassanian dynasty to the title 
of SIidMn Shdh,^ and I am equally doubtful whether tbe term 
of Bawaputra itself should be held as any more peculiar to their 
division of the Persian monarchical succession.^ 

As regards the assumption that Toramana displaced Budha 
Gupta, it is grounded upon the locality of the inscriptions wherein 
they are respectively named, aided by the obvious imitation of 
the typical details of the Gupta peacock coinage by the latter, 
and the date — ^imperfect, it is true, in aU but the decimal figure 
— which associates him still more closely with the last of the line 
of Sovereigns whose monetary standard he adopts. 

To test the Gupta epoch, however, by a different method, let 
us suppose the 165th year, used in connexion with the name 
of Budha Gupta, to represent the interval that had elapsed 
from the date of the first prominent action or other marked 
event in the life of the founder of the house, whereon its subse- 
quent fortunes were based ; and further concluding, as there 
has been shown to be valid reason for doing, that under Budha 
Gupta, the dynasty, shorn of its high estate, was fast verging to 
complete extinction, wc may arrange this total, or a slightly 
reduced sum of years, anteriorly to the supposed ^ epoqiie de 
leur extermination,^ in 241 Saka. I am aware that any such 
scheme as this will necessitate the reduction of all the available 
dates to a family cycle, to which proceeding there are manifest 
and obvious objections ; still I feel bound to proj^ose the alter- 
native, as there are other incidental circumstances which give 
weight to a similar conclusion, 

1 Jour. As. Soc. Beng./ vol. xxiv., p, 387.] 
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' Tlie expreSfSions made use of in tlie Kiiliaoii Pillar Inscription 
(p, 250 } j v/oiilti seem to prove- that tiie epoch of Skanda Giipta^s 
death /coiitiiiiied in accepted currency as'.aii historical date for 
■141 years/' at 'least,: after his decease; 'and this practice seems 
singularly to accord with the tenor of the ■ revised reiideriiig 
of the passage from Albiriini. .■ The' indications afforded by, 
the iiumisniatic evidence, as- well as, those contributed by the 
momuiiental iiisciiption on the Western Coast, ' alike' conihin-e to 
, shew that Skanda 'Gupta was more directly identified mth that, 
'Section of HinxMstaii - than his immediate , predecessors ; and, 
singular to say, with him, a, 11 traces of the Gupta domination 
cease and determine in those parts. The question, then, suggests 
itself— Is it permissible to recognise him as the Gord of Vala- 
bha,’ and the last of his line in Western India ? or, in effect, 
as the monarch in whose person the imperial sway of the 
house terminated. For the rest of the family, it may be re- 
marked, that even the individuality of Mahendra Gupta is only 
doubtfully known to us from certain gold coins of Eastern type, 
associated with indefinite allusions to a son of Skanda Gupta in 
the Bhitari inscription. Budha Gupta’s mintages are equally 
confined to Eastern or Central Indian sites, and evidently follow 
closely upon Skanda Gupta’s monejT* of the same localities ; wdiile 
the solitary monumental record of his power freely admits how 
circumscribed its extent must have been, in comparison with the 
magnificent empire that acknowledged fealty to his i^roximate 
predecessor ! In this indetermmate state I must for the pre- 
sent rest content to leave the question, trusting that a more 
exact cojjy of the Skanda Gupta inscription may hereafter be 
obtained, and that time and opportunity may be afforded for a 
revision of many of the other imperfectly-developed monumental 
registers bearing upon this interesting section of Indian history. 

Even as we are unable to fix definitively the relative value 
of the Gupta dates, so like^vise are we uncertain as to the true 
equivalents of the epochal figures occurring on the Yalabhi 
grants. It will be observed that various opinions have prevailed 
with regard to the cycle properly applicable to these dates, hut 
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nearly all commentators appear now to concur in rejecting the 
claims of the very era which, in identity of iiamCj would at first 
sight seem to be specially suited to the purpose. However, it is 
clear that the epoch of Sri Dhara Sena I. expressed hjr the 
ciphers 330,' — when tested by the Valabhi, Sanivat of '318“19 
A.D. (330 + 318 = 648 a.d.)” — will be reduced to far too modern 
: a . peidod. ' do these dates appear to have formed ' a 

portion of a consecutive series following on to the mimhers 
employed by the . Guptas themselves, as was the case : in 
Toram4iuds local mintages; indeed, it is not a little singular 
that while the Eastern silver money of the Q-uptas is duly 
stamped with the j^ear of issue, the Western coins of the same 
race, which follow in dii*ect suite the uniformly dated coins of 
the Sah kings, are left altogether defective in such records. 
This would certainly seem to imply that a different system of 
epochal computation obtained in the two sections of the conti- 
nent; and, under the option thus seemingly afforded, I should 
be inclined to conclude, in spite of any apparent inconsistency 
involved, that the Vikramaditya era is the one which should 
preferentially apply to the Valabhi grants, which inference, if 
admitted, clearly adds a very strong argument to those already 
existing in favour of the test of the Saka era ^ for the Gupta 
dates. I conclude these observations with a sketch of the various 
schemes applicable to the determination of the Gupta epoch : 

Saka(78). a.d. Gupta Eea. a.». 

I ; = . 158.', 

' 93 ” =171 ' ..9r = ‘’25X':' 


. .. , ...,.121 = 199 121 = 279 

yn. SK.ufDA Gupta ) 1 124 = 202 124 = 282 

■ JSIcmida Gupta dies 31 S 

VIIL Budiia Gupta 165 = 243 165 = 323 

(Toeamana) 180 == 258 ......... 

Sei Dhaea Sena, 330 Zoeal Em Vikrama (56) 330 = 274 Saka 330 = 408] 

1 [I have been, from tlie first, disposed to doubt the universality of the 
use of the Vikram&.ditya era Jour, Boy. As. Soc.*, xii., 5), my suspicions on 
the subject having been excited on remarMng the extensive prevalence of the em- 
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I. Gupta 

II. Ghatot kacha 

in. Chandea Gupta I... 
IV. Samudea Gupta ... 
V. Chandea Gupta II.. 
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168 
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230 
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HINDW COINS— MEST KANATJJ SEEIES. 

(pl. xxiii.) 

The Devanagari alphabet, published with Watheu’s 
ti-anslation of the Gujarat copper-plates (page 252) 
[see plate xsxviii.], will be found to apply in every 
respect to the coins before us: it is also nearly iden- 
tical with the Gaya and Allahabad alphabets; the 
principal exceptions having place in the which in the 
latter is written more like n , while in the former it 
is X; and the s, which is respectively in the latter, 
and ^ in the former. To avoid the necessity of casting 
a new fount of type to illustrate the following obser- 
vations, I have availed myself of the pervading simi- 
larity of the Tibetan alphabet ; which, though several 
centuries later, can, with the alteration of a few letters, 
be employed for our purpose much more readily than the 
modern Devanagari. 

[As the reader will now have ready access to Piinsep’s 
Table of Alphabets, pl. xxxviii., which was published some tliree 
years subsequent to the composition of this article, — I have 
thought it unnecessarj' to complicate and disfigwe the text by a 
reproduction of the mixed Tibetan type originally adopted in 
this paper. A type alphabet of that character will be given in 
its proper place, for the purposes of comparison, but in the 

ploynient of the S-^ka cycle in the grants piihlislied by Elliot and Wathen of so 
early a date as 490 and 667 a.d. (‘Jonr. Roy. As. Soc.’, iv. v.); yet if we arc to 
trust to Albirdnl, we must clearly peld the preference to the Yikramhditya era, in 
the localities he indicates in the passage rendered hy M. Reinaud/' L’ere de Yikra- 
in§.ditya est employee dans Ics provinces meiidionaies et oceidentales dc riiule:’ 
regarding the Shka Kal it is added, ‘les personnes qui se ser vent de Tore de Saca, 
ce sont les astronomes.^ — Fragments,’ 145) An item of negative testimony of 
some value towards establisMng local usage, is farther afforded by the insertion of the 
Yikram^ditya, and the exclusion of the Shka, method of computation in the cele* 
brated grant which determines the epoch of the Yalahhis (Tod, i. 801)] 
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present reprint I substitute tbe ordinary Sanskrit for tbe little 
known Tibetan,— a proceeding indeed that Prinsep bunself bad 
recom-se to in aU bis subsequent articles on tbe Gupta coins.] 


The readings of the inscriptions in the present plates 
are for the most part new, and have been made ont, dic- 
tionary in hand, by one unacquainted with Sanskrit ; 
they therefore claim indulgence, and will succumb to any 
more plausible interpretation from the professed scholar. 

To beoin •witb tbe two coins of tbe last plate, wbicb appear to 
belong to tbe same sovereign we find on tbe obverse (combining tbe 
two figures) tbe words ^ damja. 

On the opposite side of a duplicate, fig. 17, we nn name 

" a ' gTT K'umdra-^upta, and on tbe reverse, to tbe rigi , 
p2ahraiah. Tbe whole title may be i^teijeted, (if in davaja we 
suppose an ignorant writing of the word dhmja) Tbe hero of tbe 
unconquered standard, tbe blessed Kumara-Gupta 

Beneath tbe left arm of tbe Edja are three letters, superposed^ 
in tbe Tibetan manner, spyw ; wbicb, as we learn from M. Csoma de 
Koros, are pronounced rte, and signify^] Eaj a.’ 1 be same word is 

prefixed to erery prince’s name m the list of Assam Eajas. The 
triliteral compound may, however, denote a date. A duplioate of Col. 
Smith’s coin, 17, was presented to me by Capt. ^ ade. Tbe 
Willoughby cabinet possesses another, and Mr. ^Mson has given one 
precisely similar, in which we find the (giipta) 

of the obverse, and tbe -.UTJX of the reverse very wel 

tbe first letter however in ibis, as in our coin, is more like 

llm or su than hi. ^ , . . , i 

In all these specimens, the trident of tbe ‘Eao’ corns is changed 

into a standard having a bird at the top somewhat resemhlmg the 


Eoman eagle. . , n i , 

rio-s 18 and 19, are placed next in succession, because tbe cornu- 

copW lady still sits on a couch in the European fashion. The E% 
hero holds a how in the left hand, and in the right, a short stick ; for 
tbe fire-altar below it is now removed. A bracelet on tbe shoulder, 
and tbe bead-dress, begin to look Indian. Tbe letters on tbe margin 
of tbe obverse are lost, but in tbe bow, we find ^ elmdr superposed 
as before. Marsden reads this combination chandra, witb some 
plausibility. On the reverse 6f 18, is the name or title of the prince, 
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On fig. 19, the name is quite different, apati rkliah, 
Ulie averter of niisfortune.^ 

The first and last letters of this name or title are doubtful, and on 
1115^ first examination of the coin whence the drawing was made, I 
thought the first two letters might form the M of Watheifs Gujarati 
alphabet, making the word hlik^ati mrha^ ' the overthrower of kings 
I have named the last letter from its resemblance to the ^ [s2r] of the 
hTagari alphabet. These two coins were dug up at Jaunpur by Mr. 
Tregear, whose description will be found in 'Jour. As.Soc. 33en.' hi., 617, 

Figs. 20 and 22, are of the kind described by Marsden. The god- 
dess of plenty here sits in the native fashion on an ornamented stool, 
or a lotus-fiower. The cornucopia also is transformed into a large 
fiower at the end of a stalk. The Eaja still holds the bow, but he has 
a sash in fig 20. The letters on the area are new, hut hardly legible; 
and only on the reverse of fig. 22 can we attempt to decypher a 
portion perhaps of the former name, Yikrama. Fig. 20 was given to 
me by a lady ; fig. 22, by Mr. Cracroft. 

Fig. 21, is a thin one-sided coin, found by Lieut. Conolly in the 
ruins of Xanauj ; the letter beneath the left arm is here W hra : its 
meaning doubtful. 

The next two coins were assorted together in the plate, because 
they had both two figures on the obverse ; they are, however, essen- 
tially of different periods ; and, if our former reasoning be correct, fig. 
23 (of Lieut. Conolly’ s collection,) should he classed before the last 
two, or even earlier than any of the set; for it is difficult to form 
any Sanskrit name out of the characters on either side. Lieut, 
Cunningham has kindly favored me with an impression of a similar coin 
in his possession, by 'which the legend of the obverse appears to he 
composed of the letters hragipta ^aragtif pta j * 

In the obverse of the coin before us, the same letters may be traced; 
but after the ^ follows a ^ , making the word Icragkpta paraguja, a 
strange and unintelligible compound. On the reverse, the first three 
or four letters agree with the above ; but the final is rather a ”*1 pha, 
and the one preceding it is closed at the top, making it ^ va. These 
may he faults of execution in a foreign artist, but they place the inter- 
pretation beyond conjecture. 

Fig. 24, presented to me by Mr, G. Bacon as discovered (or rather 
purchased) at Kanauj, has already found a place in Prof. Wilson’s 
plates. The dress of the male and female on the obverse is completely 
Hindu, as is the attitude of the reverse* The legend was given in fac- 
simile in the 'Asiatic Eesearches’ and may be read, with allowance for 
imperfections, Bri Chcmdrti-^pfa. 
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(Eig. 25.) "We BOW come to an old acquamtanee, tlie happy discoTeiy 
of Lieut. Conolly, wMch has acted as a key to all the rest. An account 
of it is inserted in 'Jour. As. Soc. Eeng.’, toI. iii., 227, where, how- 
ever, on Br. Mill’s authority, the name was read as Sri mad Ghmo 
Kacho, from a misapprehension of the letter m. The reading com- 
mences, on the obverse, with the full title ^ MaMrdja 

AdM-rdja Sri (the name is cut ofp), and, on the reverse, 

Sri SaeMm Vihrama. The second word is doubtful, and without sense ; 
perhaps it may he pradyu (the heavenly), or simply 
Vihrama. 

Eig. 26 is another most important acquisition, for which we are 
beholden to Col. Stacy. An imperfect drawing of a similar coin 
appeared in 'Wilson’s plates, which only misled as to the device, as w’ell 
as the legend: both are here equally distinct. The raja sits on a chair 
playing on a kind of harp, whence we learn his accomplishments : 
while the margin teaches us his titles and part of his name 
’Rnprr^rfww ^ Mahdrdjadhirdja Bn . . . dragupta. 
The hrst letter of the name is the only one at all douhtfiil, and it is 
possible that the name may he simply a repetition of the one more 
unequivocally legible on the reverse, viz. Bamudra- Gupta. 

The fac-simile inscription of the duplicate coin of the ' Researches,’ 
is identical with the above, Mahdrdjadhirdja Bri Bamudra- Gupta. 

Fig. 27 is a sorry duplicate of the Conolly coin, belonging to CoL 
Stacy, with a variation of the epigraphe, 

Warinama-gupta. I incline to think that the W is intended for and 
that the word should he Narend/ra- Gupta^ or it may be intended for 
Mdrdy am- Gupta, The name on the reverse corresponds with fig. 25, 
Bn pradyu Vihrama. 

Fig. 28 is from a sketch of a coin in Lieut. Cunningham’s cabinet 
at Benares. He has since sent me faithful wax impressions, which 
expose slight inaccuracies in my outline. From neither, however, can 
the inscription, encircling the hero triumphant over the lion, be satis- 
factorily deduced ; it may possibly be ^ lal pard/c- 

rama ; the letter on the field is, in the fac*simile, ^ Jcu. 

On the reverse we are more lucky ; for the legend, which I take to 
he the prince’s name, Mumdra-Guptay 'the protected of Mars,’ 

is illustrated by an ejOIgy of the wife of Kartika, Humari, feeding his 
favourite bird, the peacock. The same reverse is repeated in the two 
following varieties, wAere, however, the female is seated on a wicker 
morhaj or ' stool,’ as in fig. 26. 

, Fig. 29, a coin of Lieut. Burt’s, and its fellow (presented to me 
by Miss "Watson) introduce its to a perfectly novel device. The 
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is here mouated on a horse dressed in native trappings. It would be 
a loss of time to gness the superscription. The same letters occur on 
both sides of %. 30, and are plainer ; they appear to be ajita 

Two coins of the same style are depicted as figures 17 and 18 
of Wilson, who states that the natives designate them coins of 
Hiranya-Ivasipu. I presented to the Asiatic Society, in 1830, a bronze 
image of a horseman dug up in Bandelkhand, which bears as close an 
affinity to this class of coin as the Y Qinium cJiapms of j)late xxi. does 
to the elephant coin. 

Of the next two coins, No. 31 had been added to my cabinet by 
Miss Watson, and had excited not a little curiosity before Col. Stacy’s 
cabinet fell under my inspection ; my attention was immediately 
attracted to his more perfect duplicate (fig. 32), which at once con- 
firmed the reading I had as yet feared to pronounce, although the 
image of a richly bedecked horse, unfettered by bridle or rider, had 
led me to imagine some allusion to the celebrated horse- sacrifice 
undertaken by one or two of the most powerful of the ancient sovereigns 
of India. The deficient letters of one reading happen to be everywhere 
supplied by the other, so that there can be no doubt about the whole, 
asvamedha pardhrama^ ^ the hero or paramount hero 
of the Asvamedha.’ The female holding a chauri to fan the flies from 
the devoted horse, is, I presume, one of the princesses acting as his 
attendant. Under the horse, on both coins, is the syllabic letter si. 
History must be searched, if indeed any history can be found, ere we 
can determine who may lay claim to this fine and curious medal, 
which, for the present, closes our series of the earlier Kanauj coinage. 

rig. 33, of which Dr. Swiney has numerous specimens, is inserted 
in this plate because of the style of its alphabet. The inscription is 
read by Dr. Swiney 'JTITTT^ Malidrdja Ganapati} 

It will be right to mention here, that one more of the Gupta family 
appears on a coin, in the Willoughby collection, of which a fac- 
simile is given in the ^Asiatic researches, ’ plate i. I have seen 
the coin itself, and the fac-simile is correct, though the two first 
letters are of doubtful nature. Mr. Wilson read the whole JYara- Gupta : 
Dr. Mill, Sasi- Gupta. I have nothing new to offer on the subject. ^ 

1 [To skew how extensive the issue of these coins must have been, I may mention 
that Col. Stacy’s collection counts no less than 3,479 specimens of the class, though 
these were possibly the produce of a single hoard 1] 

3 Since finishing my plate, I have received a draivdng of a small silver coin from 
Mr. Trogear, found at Jaunpur, having a head on one side, and on the other a bird 
with outspread wings, under which, in clearly defined characters, is 
Chandra- Gupta. ^ 
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Having now ocular demonstration of the intimate re- 
lation of the Indo-Scythic with the second class of Hindu 
coins, the question naturally suggests itself, whether his- 
tory is altogether silent on a point of such curious interest ? 

In first contradiction of such an inference, we find 
that the Indo-Seythic origin of the Kahtor dynasty of 
Kanauj has been' advanced on very plausible grounds by 
the highest authority on this subject, Col. Tod, the 
annalist of Eajputana.^ He obtained from a Jati or 
Jain priest of a temple at Hadolaye, an ancient town in 
Marwar, a genealogical roll of the Eahtors, about fifty 
feet in length. After detailing the usual theogony, it 
describes the production of the first Eahtor ‘ from the 
spine {ralit') of Indra,’ the nominal father being ‘ Yavan- 
aswa, prince of Parlipur.’ Of the topography of Parlipur, 
the Eahtors have no other notion than that it was in the 
north; but in the declared race of their progenitor, a 
Yavan or Greek prince of the Aswa or Asi tribe — one of 
the four which overturned the Greek kingdom of Bactria — 
we have a proof of the Scythic origin of this Eajput family. 

May it not be possible that the Yavana prince here 
alluded to may be the Azos (in Pehlvi, Azo) of the series 
of Bactrian coins published in my last notice ? The 
Sanskrit word a&via would be pronounced «so, and be 
thus written in Persian or Pehlvi (as deo for deva^ etc.) 
The number and variety of his coins would imply that 
the name or title was that of a considerable dynasty, and 
some of the devices, (for example, Hos. 10, 11, pL xvi.) 
of the goddess holding a cornucopia, may have naturally 
been the prototype of the Kanauj coins. 

^ Tod's '■ of E^jasthan/ ii., 6. 
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A considerable interval (from 300? to 470 a.d.) 
provokingly occurs between the name of Tavanasva and 
the next prince, in Tod’s list— whether also omitted in 
the Jain original, or filled up only by barbarous and 
uninteresting names, we are not informed :— the blank is 
relieved at length by the name of a genuine Hindu, 
Huyana-pala ; but it happens that the missing part is the 
very one that could alone throw light upon our numis- 
matic discoveries. Several coins (including the whole 
series of Hadphises and Hanerkis) intervene after Azos, 
before we are brought to the absolute link-coins of the 
Indo-Scythie and Hindu dynasties. 

The name of H ay ana-pala bears so near a resemblance 
to Harayana-Gupta, that a strong temptation arises to 
regenerate Tod’s prince in him, on the same grounds on 
which his predecessor has been brought to life in Azos. 

Indeed, it would hardly be exceeding the bounds of 
legitimate conjecture (where all is mere conjecture) to 
adopt a historical representative of our Kanerki himself 
in the Henek-sen of Tod, sera being, according to him, 
merely a martial affix, equivalent to ‘General’ or Sendpati. 

Kenek-sen, the founder of the Balhara dynasty, ac- 
cording to the concurrent testimony of all the chronicles 
consulted by Tod, emigrated to Saurashtra about the 
year 144 a.d.‘ ‘fr-om the most northern province of 
India, Lohkot or L4hor.’ In date and locality this origin 
would agree well with Eanerki ; nor would it even set 
aside the former supposition of the same prince being the 
Tartar Kaniska of the Kashmir history; since that 
prince is made the sixth in succession after Asoka, the 

^ Tod’s ‘ E&jasthan,’ i* 215. 
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great patron of the Buddhists, who is placed by their 
chronology in 250 b.c., but who, when the correction for 
Chandra-Gupta is applied, will fall full 50 years later. 

In reasoning upon the probable seat of these obscure 
dynasties, it is by no means necessary to confine ourselves 
to one spot. The annals of Mewar, Dihli, Malwa, 
Saurashtra, show a continual intermixture, as different 
princes acquired the ascendancy. 

Eanauj has been fixed upon as the locale of the 
present class of gold coins, for the obvious reason that 
they are most frequently found in its ruins, not that any 
history ascribes them to this town ; for the history of 
Eanauj is a perfect blank anterior to the fifth, we may 
even say the tenth centmy : and, if the town had been 
suddenly involved in destruction, it is only certain that 
the coins found afterwards in its ruins would be those of 
the particular epoch, whether coined there or elsewhere. 

[It is singular that these coins are rarely, if ever, found in 
Afghanistan. Mr. Masson’s ample collection does not contribute 
even a solitary specimen (‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ 416). In like manner. 
Major Abbott’s extensive acquisitions in Huzarah do not afford 
us a single example of the Grupta coinage proper, though the col- 
lection is not deficient in an imitative coinage of the same class. 

On the other hand, the ‘finds ’ in the M.’W. provinces have 
been frequent, and often of considerable amoxmt. 

Major Eittoe notices the discovery of a hoard amounting 
to about 180 in the Benares division, and the district of 
Goruckhpore has lately furnished a batch of twenty. 

However, the sites of discovery are of but minor importance 
in the present state of our knowledge, as the inscriptions of the 
dynasty have now supplied us with safer data whereon to base 
our inferences as to the seat and extent of the monarchy.] 
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There are argnmeiits in favour of placing the seat of 
government further to the vrest, for instance at Ujjaym. 
In the first place, the perfect identity of the coin-alphabet 
with that of the Gujarat inscriptions lately decyphered 
by Wathen : — then, the prevalent worship of the sun in 
Saurashtra, and at XJjjayini, where this object still forms 
the distinguishing symbol on the coinage,^ agrees well 
with the effigy of oKPo and apaokpo on the Indo-Seythic 
eoins.^ Again, the peacock of many of the Eanauj reverses 
is found on one of the principal series of Saurashtra coins, 
as will hereafter be shewn; and Tod states that this 
sacred bird of the Hindh Mars (Kumara) was the favorite 
armorial emblem of the Rajput warrior. Lastly, many 
of the names on these coins may be traced in the cata- 
logues of the Malwa and Gujarat princes; Vikrama, 
Chandra, Samudra, Kumara, Ajita, etc. ; the last four are 
coupled, it is true, with the family affix Pdla instead of 
Gupta ; but both of these have the same signification. 

In the ^Eajavali’ of Raja Raghunath, quoted by 
Wilford as the chief authority in Central and Western 
India, we find a sovereign named Yikrama reigning in the 
year 191 a.d,, and succeeded, or rather supplanted, ninety 
years later by a Samudra-pala. The deeds attributed to 
these two are supposed to be merely an interpolation of 
the fabulous history of Yikramaditya and Sahvahana;® 
but the occurrence of these two names is very curious, 
alHed to the circumstance and appearance of the two 
coins, figs. 25 and 26 of plate xxiii. 

^ The greater haiiner of Mewhr also exhibits a golden sun on a crimson field. 
Tod, i., 137. 

2 Bhatarlca ^ ' sim- cherished’ is a title of the earliest Valabhi raja in Wathen’s 
Inscription, p.- 252. ® * As. Res.’, ix., 135. 
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The only other instance of the occurrence of the name 
Samudra-Gupta, that I am aware of, is on the Allahabad 
pillar, where he appears as the son of a Chandra-Giipta 
and from the close similarity of the alphabets of the coins 
and of the Lats, no reasonable doubt can be entertained 
that they relate to the same individual — a fact predicted 
by Dr. Mill in his valuable observations on this new race 
of kings (Join. As. 800. Beng., vol. Hi. p. 267), to which 
the reader is referred for all the light that collateral 
history affords on the subject. 

The name of VHa’ama is referred by Marsden to 
Vikram-tschand (Vikrama-chandra) of the fourth century, 
in Anquetil’s list of the kings of Central India.^ Kumara- 
pala is also one of the many names of Salivahana. 

There is no reason, however, Avhy Kanauj should not 
at some periods have been united under one sovereignty 
with the western provinces. The great Vikramaditya 
(whose appellation in full is found on one of Marsden’s 
coins) conquered Indraprastha, and extended his sway 
over the whole of India. 

The Eahtor sovereigns of Kanauj, after its conquest 
by Kayana-pala, Tod says, assumed the title of Kam-dhuj 
(Kama-dhvaja). If this alluded to their armorial insignia, 
we may thus find an explanation of the standard on the 
earlier coins; — and it may be equally applied to the 
ajparajita-dlwqfa o{ 'Q.g. IQ. 

Another curious circumstance is mentioned in Tod’s 
chronicles of Marwar, that may help us a step forward in 
the investigation of this obscure history. It is there 
said, ‘ Dharma-Bhumbo had a son, Ajaya Chandra. For 

' ^ ^Num. Orient.’, ii. 727. 
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twenty-one generations they bore the titles of Eao, after- 
wards that of Baja.’ We are again left in the dark as to 
who first assumed the title of Baja ; hut as we find the 
title ‘ Bao’ in Greek, visible on the very latest coin that 
bears an inscription in that character, while on the fine 
gold coin, discovered by Lieut. Conolly, of Vikrama, fig. 
25, we have the title, Maharaja Adhiraja Sri, quite dis- 
tinct ; it must have been between the two that the 
change of title was assumed. But I should be inclined 
to interpret the above passage in the Tati’s roll as mean- 
ing that, up to Aji Chandra, or for the twenty-one genera- 
tions preceding him, the title Bao had been used, and 
henceforward that of Baja was adopted : for why should 
the historian allude to the circumstance until the change 
of title actually took place? Moreover, there are only 
sixteen generations mentioned from Aji Chandra down 
to the last of the Kanauj sovereigns, the celebrated Jaya 
Chandra or Jey-Chand, anterior to whom the title was 
certainly borne, for we find it on the coins of Vikrama, 
Samudra-Gupta, and others, names not included in the 
list, but which we know, from the style of the Deva- 
nagari character, must have belonged to a much earlier 
epoch than the seventh or eighth century, in which 
Bhumbo is placed. 

Dr. Mill has led us to put little faith in the authority 
of the bards and panegyrists of the native courts ; and it 
must be confessed, that the contrast of Tod’s genealogy 
with the incontestible testimony of the Sanskrit inscrip- 
tions read by Colebrooke, Bell, and Wilson, is enough 
to perplex the most ingenious amalgamistl We must, 
then, maintain a thorough independence of all such tra- 
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ditionary documents, and adhere in preference to the 
faithful evidence of monuments and coins. In the j)re- 
sent case, I have shewn how these confirm one another 
in a remarkable and unexpected manner in regard to the 
names on the Allahabad pillar inscription Ho. 2, all of 
which re-appear on these early Kanauj coins. In a 
subsequent paper, I shall produce equally convincing 
evidence that those of the Benares and Dihli inscriptions 
are reproduced upon a second series of Eanauj coins of 
a much more modern character. 

All, then, that can be now attempted is to recapitulate 
the names that have been brought to light in the present 
investigation, names for which we are indebted to the 
joint contributions of not less than a dozen friends,' 
leaving the proper arrangement of them to a more 
advanced stage of our knowledge than we at present 
possess. 

The following are the names and titles that appear 
on the coins of the two last plates ; — 

1. Sri aparajitchcVwaja Kimdra- Gupta pardhrama* 

2. Sri Vihrarm Chandra. 

3. Apati'-rurhaJi, or BliiipaU-rurha. 

4. Kragipta paragufptaj. 

5. Chandra- Gupta. 

6. Maharaja aclMrdja Sri .... Sri pradyu VtJcrmna. 

7. Sri Vihrmm Mar ejidra- Gupta. 

8. Maharaja adhirdja Sri Samuclra- Gupta, 

9. . . Srilal rikramaJfCumdra- Gupta, ,, , , . . . 

1 0 . Jjita Mamtri- Gupta. 

1 1 . Asvamedha pardlrama. 

To theso may be added the 

12. VihramMitya, of Marsden’s collection, and the 

13. Sasi- GtiptUf of Wilson’s plates. 

^ Yento, EarSimat Wade, Tregear, CunningliaBi, Burt, Stacy, Watson, 
Siuitb., Swiuey, Cracroft, and Conolly, 
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XI.— NOTICES OF ANCIENT HINDU' COINS. 

f GontimeLj 
(plate mv.-~HmBU^COIN^ 

To whatever period it may be finally determined to 
adjudge the series of Gupta coins described in my last 
paper, there can be no hesitation in regard to the first 
group of the present plate ; though here again, had it 
not been for inscriptions relating to the same period,, the 
absence of credible history would have left us as much in 
the dark as ever. 

These coins are found, like the former, in greatest 
abundance in the vicinity of Kanauj. Ten of them were 
picked out of a remittance from the Cawnpur Treasury. 
The Asiatic Society possesses some found at Allahabad 
by Dr. Tytler ; I have several from Ajrimgarh and other 
places, besides four of gold in Karamat ’All’s collection 
from the Panjab ; Col. Smith, Dr. Swiney, and Lieut. 
Cunningham, also possess specimens, and I have ex- 
amined those in Col. Willoughby’s cabinet ; but the most 
plentiful supply — of gold, silver, and copper — exists in 
Col. Stacy’s cabinet, whence I have selected most of the 
specimens now engraved. 

It is rather singular that no mention of a species of 
coin comparatively so common, is to be found in Mars- 
den’s ‘Numismata Orientalia.’ The only published 
drawings of them are, I believe, those accompanying 
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■Wilson’s notice in the ‘ Asiatic Eesearches,’ vol. xviL, 
which were taken from coins in his and my own cabinets. 
This gentleman was the first to attribute them to their 
rightful place in history, although he had but one well- 
ascertained name (Goyinda Chandra) to guide his judg- 
ment. Upon a careful examination of the several 
collections mentioned above, I have now succeeded in 
adding five new names to his list, so rapid is the progress 
and success of the efforts now directed to this line of 
research. 

The figure on the obverse of all these coins is of 
precisely the same character;— a rudely-executed front 
view of a male or female (it is difficult to say which), 
seated in the native fashion, with a glory round the head, 
and some incomprehensible objects in her hands. "Wilson 
names her Lakshmi, on the ground that the princes of 
the Eahtor dynasty were of the Vaishnava sect. In this 
case, we may recognise in her the female holdiug the 
cornucopia of the former Kanauj group, sadly altered for 
the worse in point of execution. 

The inscriptions on the reverse are, with one excep- 
tion, easily legible ; they are in a much more modern 
style of Devanagari than the last, difiBering little from 
the present form, except as to the vowel inflection e, 
which falls behind the consonant to which it is attached, 
as in the Gaur or Bengali alphabet. The same remark 
applies to the letter ^ (fig. 8), which assimilates to the 
Bengali and Tibetan forms, and serves admirably to shew 
the transition of this letter from its original shape in the 
most ancient alphabet, where it closely resembles the 
Boman E, to its present modified form, 
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The figures in my plate are not placed with any re- 
gard to chronological order, but rather according to their 
comparative frequency of occurrence : figs. 1 and 2 being 
by far the most numerous of the set. 


[I have examined the now somewhat comprehensive series 
of this class of money in the British Museum and East India 
House collections, with a view to confirm and extend Prinsep’s 
readings from the limited number of specimens submitted to his 
scrutiny. I may summarize the results as follows : — 

No. 1. 

In this case I must confess that the new rendering is nearly 
as open to objection as the original transcript. However, I am 
forced, for consistency’s sake, to reject the previous assignment of 


On fig. 1, we make out the words ^ ^ II 8H mad 

JMjeyachvcL This variety is comparatively common 5 n gold*' Lieut* 
Cunningliam has one of silver. 

On fig, 2, the^nost common of the class, are the very distinct words 
belo-w the letters and "q* are dots, wliich 
supply the place of the or mmvdra, so that the Ml reading should 
doiibtless be^IRr^ ^t^^ Sri mad Govinda Climidra-deva, 

The gold of some specimens of this variety is of inferior q^uality. 

Fig. 3 is the one I have noted as being difficult to decypher* I 
have as yet only found one of the sort; it is of CoL Stacy’s cabinet. 
The letters visible are ^ Sri mad lidma have elie 

mm. The v may possibly be an r, making the reading Rama RCari; 
but we must wait the discovery of duplicates before we can complete 
or rectify this uncertain name. ^ 

Fig. 4 (Karamat ’AH) is more easily legible, 

Sri mat Ixkmiara Fala deva. 

Fig. 6, from the same collection, is a small coin of the same prince. 

Fig. 5 is equally distinct— ^ ^ 

dem. It is ffiom a single coin in Col. Stacy’s collection. 

Figs. 7 and 8 (Stacy), one of copper, the other of silver, Jielp to 
decypher one another. The complete legend is ^ 

Ajaya deva. 

Lieut. Cunningham has sent me an impression of a copper coin of 
the same class, on which the name appears to be ^ — 

probably Sri mad Zakshmi (Fdla or Chandra ?) deva. 
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the compound suffix as ^hen a seemingly identical fom is 
made to do duty in Xo. 3 for ^ ; even ^ 

necessities did not otherwise imperatively demand the con- 
cession! (See also ‘Ariana Antiqua, xx. ^ 6 .) 

( 2 ) ^ ^ 

(Also ‘Ariana Antiqna, xx. 

(3) sfir ^ II ^ ^ 

(Also ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ xxi. 25.) 

This tn* rf bin SWs local come ic com- 

pa^tively Z.. Then, are fire apecimene m tie Eaat Ini. 

House. ^ ^ ft 

(Also ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ xx. 24.) 
There are no less than sixteen of these coins in the East 

faTno new specimens of No. 5, wherewith to check the 

“nTSirtthe above, I may cite a sufficiently common 
coin, hitherto unpublished, bearing the epigraph of 

as well as the foUowing variety of Muhammad bin S^’s 
mintages, of which there are no less than twenty-one examples 
in the East India Company’s cabinet. 

(See also ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ xx. 25, 26.)^ 
No. 27 of ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ xx., is proved by the origmal 
coin to bear the same inscription.] 


It was, as I have said above, the occurrence of the 
name of Govinda Chandra-deva which led Mr. Wilson 

to ascribe this group to the Eahtor princes of Kananj, 

who held the sceptre of that ancient city for a century 
prior to the overthrow of their last and best known Edja, 

Jyehand (Jaya-Ohandra), by Shahah-ud-din. One of 
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our coins undoubtedly belongs to the former prince, and 
it may perhaps be allowable to give the last two, figs. 7 
and 8, to Jychand himself, whose proper name may have 
been Ajaya Chandra- deva ; the family name Chandra 
being frequently omitted both in writings and in inscrip- 
tions. But the remaining coins of our series, two of 
them having the family name Pala, cannot be reconciled 
with any of the princes in the short Eahtor line, of which 
every individual, from the first conqueror, Chandra-deva, 
in A.D. 1072, is known to us through the eonemu’ent testi- 
mony of several inscriptions. What was the antecedent 
dynasty ? has been a question hitherto imperfectly an- 
swered; the traditions cited by JDod being, as stated in 
my last paper, at total variance with inscriptions. The 
latter, indeed, only record two names, Tasovigraha (or 
Sn'pala ?) and Mahiehandra, prior to the conquest of 
Chandra-deva. The latter of these should probably have 
been Mahipala, of whose reign in the early part of the 
eleventh century, the inscriptions at S4rnath, Dinajpui’, 
and Amgaehi supply ample evidence, now indeed con- 
firmed by the superscription of his coin in fig. 5. Yaso- 
vigraha, in like manner, may be referred to the Yigraha- 
pala-deva of the Binajpur inscription, and thus the sur- 
name of Pala may be restored to both these princes. 

Although Gaur in Bengal was the original seat of the 
Pala family, there is no reason to doubt that they had 
acquired the paramount sovereignty of India, and that 
the seat of their government was fixed, for a time at least, 
in Kanauj. Indeed, branches of the same family may be 
traced to the westward — to the Palas of Malwa, one of 
whom (Ananga-pala) rebuilt Dihli, or re-established it as 
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Ms capital ; and perhaps even to Gujarat, where we find 
the occurrence of a KumMvi-pMa in 1100, who may pro- 
bahly he the owner of oui* coin, fig. 4, especially as his 
son is named Ajaya Pala, who may he the Ajaya-deva 
of figs. 7, 8. In evidence of the identity of this family, 
it may he sufficient to note a few facts, referring to the 
elahorate observations of Wilford, and the subsequent 
notices of Oolebrooke, and those of Fell and Wilson, in 
the ‘ Asiatic Eesearches,’ vol. XV. 

The list of the kings of Gwaliar, noticed by Wilford, 
consists of eighty-five names, aU having the affix of Pala, 

‘ in accordance with the prediction of Guapala the hermit, 
their progenitor.’ * How the founder of the Gaur family 
of Bengal is equally a Go-pala, though some authorities 
call him Bhti-pala, a name of much the same import, and 
denoting his rustic extraction. 

Again, the grandson of Ananga-pala, the Tuar con- 
queror of Dihli, is stated to have returned to Gaur, ‘ his 
native country,’ after the defeat and death of Prithivi 
Pala, or Pithaura. Thus, Ananga-pala too was of the 
Bengal family : moreover, he was either the grandson 
or the fifth in descent from Chancba Pala,’* or Ohitra 
Pala (Wilford) of Mffiwa, ‘ who swayed all India,’ after 
Jayananda ; and the Musalman writers affirm that ‘ after 
Gebal (or Chait Pala), the Balhha kings of Gujarat 
became paramount emperors of India.’ It is not, bow^ 
ever, absolutely necessary to travel so far to the west for 
a Kumara Pala, since in Abti-’l-Fazl’s list we find a 
, prince of tMs name immediately following Ananga-pala in 
Malwa ; and Ferishta also makes a Kunwer Bay (Eaja 

i ^ As, Bes.% !x. 154. ■ • ^ * Ayiii-i Akbarl/ 


3 ‘ As. Ees.% ix.j 164, 
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Etmiara-pala) reigiiing at Kanauj on the inyasion of 
Mahmiid. There is evidently some connection between 
all these different dynasties, and although the subject is 
now inyolved in almost inextricable confusion, from the 
discrepancy of the several lists in the ‘ Ayfn-i Akban',’ 
in Eaghunath’s ‘ Eaj avail',’ and in the ‘ Agni Parana;’ we 
may hope, through the fortunate discovery of the present 
coins, and others that we may now confidently expect will 
succeed them, to arrange the names in a satisfactory and 
coherent manner. It is evident that the Kanauj mint 
produced this series continuously, as the alphabetic type 
is preserved tlirough the whole xmaltered. It will be 
seen presently that the same distinctive characters 
appear at a particular point, both in the coinage of 
Gujarat, and in that of Chitor or Mewai' ; and in both 
cases sufficient of the name remains visible to shew that 
it terminates in Pala-deva; and therefore, that it marks 
the spread and paramount sovereignty of the Gaur family 
across the whole contment of India. 

rigs. 13 to 10 are sUrer coins found in abundance in many parts of 
India, but oHefly towards tbe desert to the west of Dihli. Stacy’s 
cabinet is rich in them. "Wilson’s plates exhibit others from Col. 
Mackenzie’s and my own collection. They weigh on an arerage fifty 
grains, or three mdshas. 

On the obyerse is a figure of the Boar, or Vardha Avatar of 
Vishnu, and the ckah-a or ‘ discus ’ of this god is visible on many of 
the specimens. The character on tho reverse is, again, of quite a new 
form. Instead of the square-built Gaur alphabet, or the Gujarati 
letters, we have here tho nail-headed letter common, to the inscriptions 
(of the Takshae, Jit, and Mori princes of Haravati and Malwa, described 
in Tod’s ‘ Eijasthan,’ App. voL i.) which belong chiefly to the 7th, 
8th, and 9th centuries. This vague coincidence may help in assigning 
the place and period of their coinage, which otherwise there are no 
data to trace. Tho full legend of the coins, made out from collation of 
the engraved figures and from many others in Stacy’s cabinet, is 
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^ Sfi mai dM Vardha^ whicli is notMng more than 

the title of the incarnation, and alffords no clue to its appropriation. 


Below the legend is, in general, visible, a square or oblong central 
ornament, with two balusters on the sides; their intent is beyond my 



, . ''apprehension. • 

Big. 17 differs from the preceding in the reverse, although its 
general similarity, and its being found in company, shew it to belong to 
the same family. The two baluster-looking ornaments again meet the 
eye. On the reverse, is the initial word ^ sri, and below it yo an 
ift fo. The ffourish on the left hand is evidently intended for a 
human face viewed in profile. 

In 18 the word Sri is again very distinct, but the head of the 
Boar-god is also apparent. In the Society’s plate, I was the cause of 
Wilson^s mistaking the word for the letter ^ reversed, from my 
having engraved the figure upside down. 

In 19 and 20 the human profile is better defined than in 17. The 
contour of the ear, cheek, and shoulder may he distinguished ; the eye, 
nose, and lips, are represented by dots. In 20, the word Srt is still 
discernible. On the reverse is a single letter, cither I-, s, or m, amidst 
flourishes. 

In 21 the boar again appears, with the letters or perhaps 

eh Of this sort, a quantity were dug up while I was at Benares. 
Mr. Gubbins found several at Gurg-aon to the south-west of Bihli. 

It seems impossible that coins so plentifully found in 
Upper India should haye been struck in the peninsida, 
or we might, from the device and superscription, attribute 
them to the Vijayanagar sovereignty ; for Col. Wilks 
inform us, that ‘ Varaha,’ ‘the hoar,’ one of the incarna- 
tions of Vishnu, was the emblem which these rajas 
adopted as the impression on their ffoM coins, and the 
coin was and is named ‘ Varaha ’ in consequence, in the 
Hindu languages of the south. The restriction, however, 
of this name to the small gold coin or hdns of the south, 
is against this hypothesis. One of the Vijayanagar 
Varahas (of Deva Eaya ?) is depicted as fig. 80 of Mr. 
Wilson’s plates ; and, though the attitude of the Avatar 
is a rude imitation of ours, the form of the Nagari 
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eharaeter is there essentially different, and much more 
modem. 

Similarity of name might tempt us to assign them to 
the Varahas, a powerful Indo-Scythic tribe to the west of 
Jesalmer, who were frequently in collision with the 
Bhattis in the eighth century, at the foundation of 
Tunnote.’ But it does not aj^pear from Col. Pottinger’s 
description of them under the name of Brahuis, that these 
were ever of the Hindu faith, whereas the emblem and 
inscription could have proceeded only from an authority 
strictly Vaishnava. 

Fig. 22, from the Stacy collection, would appear to be an inter- 
loper in the Upper Provinces ; since the majority of this type have 
hitherto been found in Ceylon, some in the palace nt Kandy, others 
by Col. llcXenzie at Uipaldinna. They all, however, belong to the 
genuine Hindu rajas of that island, judging from the alphabet and 
the name. 

The rude outline on the obverse is intended, probably, for a raja 
holding some mace or warlike weapon in his right hand. On the 
reverse, he is seated in a lounging position, with a view to make room 
for the inscription on the side. This, in the specimen before us, is 
^ ?nErf ^nayd tfwya malla. The second word is read by 

Marsden, in a specimen veiy like it, dmja. And, on another coin, 
he finds the name of Yijaya well known in the history 

of Ceylon. "Wilson does not attempt to read the names on his coins, 
which are badly drawn ; but, on comparing them, they appear not 
essentially to differ from Col. Stacy’s. No family of the name of 
Malla occurs in the Indian genealogies except in Nipai, where, from 
the thirteenth century to the Goilvha conquest, the reigning prince 
almost always bore the affix of Maila. In Tumour’s catalogue of the 
Ceylon monarehs I do not find any such name. 

Figs. 24 and 25 are two more modern copper pieces, selected from 
many of a similar nature in )Stacy’s cabinet as forming a good land- 
mark in judging of the antiquity of other Hindu coins. The rude 
attempts at a human figure in 24 are far inferior to any thing wc have 
yet seen; unless in its companion 25, where we can hardly pronounoa 


^ Tod’s ‘ B&jastkan/ ii. 220. 
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them to be other than signs and symbols. The name and date on 
most of these coins are distinct enough, and in the present type of 
Nagaii— Sinha, 1580 (SaniTat). 
Sometimes the name is written Sangramai at others 

Bmtgamay variations to he expected in such imperfect samples of the 
engraver’s art. ' 

Fig. 27 is of the latter description, having the name Sangama 
preceded by the letters The reverse of this coin has the figure 

of a heart, which is very e.ommon on copper money, dug up in the 
Sagar district, of the Muhammadan X3rinces of the Berar provinces. 
Arabic letters are clearly distinguishable above the heart. 

From tlie date of tliese coins, we recognise them as 
belonging to the celebrated Sangraina Sinh, or Sinha, of 
the Mughal historians, who for a short period success- 
fully resisted the victorious Baber at Biana. 

A romantic account of the ehivah’ous adventures of 
his youth is given by Todd He succeeded to the throne 
of Mewar, in s. 1565 (a.d. 1508), and is accounted by 
the Eajput bards the kalsa or ‘pinnacle’ of its glory. His 
encounter with Baber at Hanna occurred on the 5th 
Kartik, s. 1584, (=15th Oct. 1527 a.d.) four years sub- 
sequent to the striliing of these coins ; which, by the way, 
are no very convincing evidence of the flourishing state 
of the arts in Chitor at the snmniit of its splendour and 
gloiy. 

Fig. 26 is a small square cojiper coin in Stacy’s cabinet, also of 
modem fabrication ; on one side, inclosed in a marginal frame — which 
proves that the whole inscription is before ns — are the Niigari letters 
•BTSRf^ « Ic Its, It may be that Us is the name of a coin of which 
the. specimen represents the unit; or possibly it should be read 
l^Tflrar ehdlis, the fortieth or rather forty-first of the current silver 
coin of the place (r). The division of the field, on the reverse, into 
upper and lower compartments, so far resembles a gold coin from 
Eanauj, described by Wilson as fig. 52, pL iii. The letters are 
an nniiitelligible compound. 
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Eg. 28 is another rude Hindu paisd of a late period. A liuman 
figure, on the obverse, holds a staff in Hs right hand ; on the reverse 
are the letters ^ in' ^ ^ lamn sar ji, an unknown and doubtful 

name. 

EAJPHT COINS. 

(plates xsT., sxvi.) 

lu the two following plates, I am again indebted to 
Col. Stacy’s nninismatio zeal for the greater part of a 
Yerj curious series of Hindu coins, on the one hand 
linked, by the subject of their impression, with the Indo- 
Scythic series ; and, on the other, gradually mixed with, 
and transfused into, the Arabic currency of the first 
Muhammadan conquerors of Central India. 

How that I am myself in possession of nearly one 
hundred of these coins in silver, it appears strange that 
they should hitherto have escaped so completely the 
notice of our Indian numismatologists ; neither Marsden, 
Wilson, nor Tod, having published a single engraving of 
them. When, therefore, I first received a sealing-wax 
impression of one from Dr. Swiney, in August, 1883,^ 
it is not surprising that I should have announced it as 
unique. Col. Stacy’s letters soon taught me to consider 
it in a very contrary light; and now, on reference to Tod’s 
personal naiTative, I find that they had not escaped him 
in his travels, although he has not favoured the public 
with any drawings of them, or any comments on their age 
and locality. 

Munshi Mohan Lai’s collection of coins made at 
Xabul, afforded me a favourable opportunity of ascertain- 
ing the accurate names and readings of the silver group, 

^ Sec ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beiig.’ ii. 416, and 11, pi. xiv. [iii,] oX tlio same volume. 

I then supposed tlie coin to he of gold ; it was' of silver. 
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but, unfortunately, these do not embrace so much variety 
as the copper coins. The reason for this may be, that the 
Munshi-s collection was discovered in a foreign country. 
A treasure accidentally dug up, however numerous, 
would naturally consist of the money then current, with 
a small admixture of that of preceding reigns ; in fact, 
out of one hundred coins, sixty-five belong to one type 
(figs. 3, 4, 6), twenty-five to another (figs. 1, 2), and 
only three or four to a third (figs. 6, 7). Col. Stacy, on 
the other hand, had the advantage of exploring the very 
field in which they must have been at one period current, 
and his series is, therefore, much more complete, though 
rarely so numerous in any particular species. A letter 
from this gentleman to my address, dated 2nd August, 
1834, suggests that “ as the figures, both on the obverse 
and reverse of these coins, are evidently made up of 
letters, of either Sanskrit or some other Hindu character, 
they should be submitted to the kind attention of the 
professors of the Hindu College. The great variety, and 
the general distinctness of the characters on them, holds 
out fair hopes of our becoming acquainted with the 
dynasty they belong to, as well as with many of the 
individuals of that dynast)’'. The names placed against 
each by pandits, to whom they have been shewn, are 
worthy of no reliance. The natives possess neither 
enterprise nor invention; when they find a letter or 
letters wanting, they will not attempt to fill up the 
blank.” 

The opinion here broached, that the outline figm'es 
were made up of letters, is supported by the authority 
of Tod, who remarks, in the only passage I can find on 
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tlie sulijeet (i. 698): “My envoys broiiglit, from 
Nadolaye, a small bag full of curious Meroglyphieal (if I 
may so use the term) medals of the Chohan princes. One 
side represents a warrior on horseback, compounded out 
of a character to which I have given the above tenn ; on 
some there was a bull; while others, retaining the 
original reverse, have, on the obverse, the titles of the 
first Islamite conquerors; in the same manner as the 
currency of Erance bore the etfigies of Louis XVI. 
and the emblems of the Eepublic. Wlioever will pay a 
visit to Xadolaye, will find his labour amply rewarded ; 
I had only leisure to glean a few of these relics, which 
yet formed a rich harvest.” 

When the singular contour of the horseman and bull 
is traced back to its original type in figures 1, 2 — where 
the whole substance of the figure is filled up — there does 
not seem to be much reason for imagining any intention 
of mystifying the device, the defects of which seem due to 
ignorance alone, the engraver retaining only sufficient 
knowledge of his craft to cut the outline of his device in 
relief, and latterly even seeming himself to have lost sight 
of its meaning altogether, as in figs. 48, cum multis aliis. 
Certain it is, that the title of hieroglyphic has been 
earned and won for this coin even from the antiquarians 
of the west : witness the following highly curious passage, 
brought to my notice by Dr. Swiney, in an American 
work on Scripture Geography, * applied to a woodcut of a 
coin in all respects the counterpart of our figure 3, which 
may have found its way to Egypt, in the course of com- 
mercial dealings, eight or ten centuries ago : — 

^ Smiley's ^Scripture Greography : * PliiladelpHa, 1835, p. 151. 
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^This is an extremely ' enrious ' medal, of silver, struck im Egypt 
before the reigns of the Ptolemies. It represents on one side, a man 
on horseback, and on the other, an ox of the liiimped kind, lying 
down: between his horns is the lunar crescent, and within that is 
a glohe. These syinhols clearly refer this ox to Egypt. The man 
on liorsehack is the most singular part of this medal; none of the 
countries adjacent having adopted the type of a horseman. There is 
every reason to believe that the letters on this medal are Persian, and 
that the person represented is Aryandes, governor of Egypt under 
Darius, the last king of Persia, who then possessed this country, and 
W’ho cansed the governor to be ]3ut to death for coining money in his 
own name ’ !■! 

It can hardly he believed that the nature of the 
characters should have been unknown to any hut Trans- 
atlantic antiquaries, for they are in a very obvious form 
of Devanagari, and may he easily read where the letters 
are not cut off, or otherwise obliterated. 

At the commencement of the foregoing essay, I 
alluded to this series as one of the four palpable imitations 
of a Grecian or Indo-Scythie model : I had in my eye the 
coins of Azos and Azilisos in particular, ^ which have a 
horseman with spear for the obverse, and a humped bull 
for the reverse. On being Indianised, the hull has 
become the hfandi of Hindd mythology, with its orna- 
mental jliiil or ‘ saddle-cloth,’ and the trident of Siva 
impressed on its haunch. The horse has in like manner 
received the trappings peculiar to the country, the sirland 
and imichi. The rider has still some traces of a flowing 
fillet fi’om his cap (see fig. 6), hut his dress is not other- 
wise open to criticism. I would not pretend to insist 
upon the direct filiation of the Hindu coin to what I 
have assumed as its prototype : but the adoption of the 
same elements for the device, it maybe surely contended, 

1 Seo pi. xuLii., xxiii. [xyi., xyii,] of the June No., figs. 9 and 28. 
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argues some connection or descent; it is lilie the pre- 
servation of armorial insignia in a family: and on these 
grounds, ive have presumptive evidence either of the 
Indo-Scythic descent of the reigning dynasty (an 
hypothesis borne out by the traditions of many of the 
Eajput states), or of a mere imitation of the coin of a 
neighbouring nation, in consequence of a poverty of 
native invention. 

Before we j)roeeed to canvass the epoch and country 
of this our third division of Hindu coins, vrhich are 
matters entirely open at present (except so far that they 
have been called Chohan by Tod, and Eajput by Stacy), 
it vs^ill be convenient to take a view of all the specimens 
that have been collected. 

The whole series may be conveniently classed under 
three heads, namely : I. Such as have genuine Hindu 
names and the oldest form of character ; for the alpha- 
bet evidently undergoes modification as we advance. 
II. Those with Hagari characters only, but expressive 
of Muhammadan names, either alone or conjointly with 
those of Hindu princes. III. Those retaining theieques- 
trian device of the obverse, with also the name of the 
raja ; but having the reverse occupied by a pure Arabic 
inscription. 

I may premise that the average weight of the whole 
series of silver coins a little exceeds fifty grains, and that 
therefore they may be regarded as tankas of tliree mashas, 
as was remarked of the oldest group and of the Varahas. 

Eigs. 1, 2. These have been placed at the top of the list^ because 
the relief in them is not confined to the mere outline. The device has 
already been described. There are letters on both sides of all the 
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series, leaving ns somewliat at a loss to know 'wMcli side contains 
the raja’s name, onvhether the longer legend over the hnl may not 
he merely his titles ; the frequent occurrence of the second formula, 
on coins of various forms, is in favor of this view, hut the actual name 
in the third is against it. On the present coin, the most obvious read- 
ing of the longer epigraphe is SydhpaU-iem.\ 

IJhfortunately the letters on the other side are cut off. 

Mgs. 3, ^4^^ The selection here was from sixty-five specimens, 
the collation of which left no donbt as to the context, unless in regard to 
the value of the fourth letter. Of the two readings suggested in my first 
•notice of this coin— Bn BdmagraHlem, or 
Brl Bdmmta-devc(r--^Q latter is the most plausible, because Samanta is 
a common Hindu name, a Oeader, captain, or champion’ ; and although 
the nt is more like in the best specimens; there are other cases, 
such as figs. 1 9 and 2 1 , where it more nearly resembles the Bengali ^ nt. 

On the reverse, are the letters and on either side of the 
head. These are ancient forms of and rf t. On fig. 4, the 

latter is replaced by a nondescript fiourish, [Kufio J AC'] so that the two 
are probably independent of each other in the reading. 

Mgs. 6 and 7, the last of the silver specimens, exhibit the cognate 
name of Bri BM^na-deva; and on the obverse, the 

of the foregoing example. [Ho, 7, 

Of the copper series, we may specify figs. 14, 15, 19|, 21, [Prithvi 
Eaja] 27 [Madanapala], and 30 [Prithvi Baja], as having the ^ Samanta- 
deva’ legend over the hull, with other additions, or variations of style, 
on account of which they have been introduced into the plates. 

But first in order should be noticed the six small copper coins, figs. 
8-13 of Stacy’s cabinet, which are connected with the present group by 
the effigy of the horseman; while on the opposite surface we recognise the 
later Kanauj form of letter, and the usual termination of the coins 
described in the preceding plate. A scrutiny of the whole series (some 
not included iu the plate) has elicited the letters WTO * - • ^ ; 

the blank may be filled up with the letters TiT , making the whole 
title Bn Bdmmita Fdla-clem) or if it be thought that there is not room, 
for other letters, it may stand as Bn BdmaU-deva. 

Pig. 17. Of this curious variety we have two or three samples: 
the bull is omitted, and the field occupied entirely by the legend. In 
the engraved figure, the commencement of the second line is cut off. 
Stacy’s has a letter there, and his pandits read the whole — Bri man 
Kri^a hmyim has ; but from the resemblance of the two final strokes 
to numerals, the appendage to the second m, and the analogy of the 
ordinary legend, I should prefer the reading ^ ^ ^ , 
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Srz mm m . . thavarmma-d^em^ Samvat 1 . . , tlie name and tlie date 
unfortunately remaining doubtful* . . ?] 

Eigs. 21 and 30 are duplicates, one completing the missing por- 
tion of the other ; but owing to the strange form of two or three 
letters, some doubt remains as to the correct reading. On the 
obverse, weiind WgW -^prichhaMja-deva, 

and on the reverse, Sri Sctmantd-d/eva^ with the addition of 

-^sdvan'; the last syllables, nxight almost be read ift 
mi or vaga>. 

Eig. 27, with the Srz Sdmmta-d$m very much perverted on the 
'buir side, has a new name on the right of the horseman, 
^ (or data) Fdla-deva, [Madana-pala : — 

Obv. imR ^ Ret. ^ flf^tJTST ^-1 

Eig. 28 has an illegible name on the ‘ bull ^ side : the letters 

visible are . . Sri Vhddsura, — 

Eubachah of Sind.] 

In fig. 29 the outline of the sacred bull is somewhat difficult to be 
traced. The name below it begins with the letters ^ * ‘ 

kupdf or ^ Sd Icushd. [same as 28] 

Eig, 31 bears on the obverse the name of Srt JETara-deva. 

The reverse seems to begin with the same letters as fig. 30, viz. 

Asa ; after which follow, at a short interval, . . ITOITJ * . Mdsdna- 
detm. [Sri Chahad-deva and Asa wan Sri Samasoral-deve. See further 
remarks, p. 326, mfrd']. 

It may be hereafter found that some of the above belong to what 
may be called the transition period, when attempts were made to 
express Musalmani names and titles in the vernacular character of 
India, of which I will now endeavour to produce such instances as 
Stacy’s rich collection offers. 

The name of the raja on the obverse of all the transition or link- 
coins is Sri JImnirah ; this important and well-known 

name may be found, either in full or in part, on figs. 20 (in this the 
engraver has reversed the whole die) 22, 36-40. The same name also 
occurs on figs. 44, 47, and 49, with an Arabic accompaniment, as will 
be presently noticed. [20, 22, 36-38, Muhammad bin Sam.] 

The first example of a Moslem title in its simplest form occurs in 
figs. 32 and 35, in the Eagan word Suritdn ; this has no 

meaning in Hindi, and I conjecture that it is intended for the Arabic 
title, Sultan : the remainder of the sentence is, in these two instances, 
wanting. 

Eigs. 34, 39-41 . In these four we find a more complete paraphrase of 
the high-sounding titles of the Bihli sovereigns j at least I conjecture that 
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ffXcSTW W (or as in .M, ^),, is nothing . more than- 

SulUn Shah Shams-nd-din. 

iFigs. 86-38 are equally capable, and only capable, of an interpre- 
tation on the same principle : the Devanagari letters on the reverse run 
thus: Sd Mahmmd Same, which I would convert 

into Bhah Muhammad Same. The initial word wili admit of being 
read Sri; but the rest of the legend is quite clear and satisfactory. 

The name of Hamira, as before stated, is repeated on the obverse of 
all these curious coins. We have now to trace it into a held one step 
farther removed jfrom the primitive standard. 

rigs. 48 and 49. In these, the first of the succeeding group in 
point of date, the horse and his rider are transformed into singular 
symbols, which only our prior acquaintance with the original could 
enable us to dee3rpher : the word Sri on the first, and the termina- 
tion of Hamirah— -on the other, are still discernible in their 
usual position. On the reverse, the characteiivstic style of the Afghan 
coinage is adopted, and the Arabic version, were it completely visible, 
would evidently be Ul-Sultdn 

Shame-ud-dmyd wa ud-dm AUamsh. The reading commences from 
below. 

Figs. 42 and 44, again, exhibit, to the right of the horse’s head, the 
name of Sri Mamirahj as usual. On fig. 43 it escapes detec- 

tion only by want of room on the field. In all three, the hieroglyphic 
which has hitherto passed for the helmoted head of the horseman, has 
been, either designedly or unintentionally, removed, and the Arabic 
word Mahmiid substituted. On the other face, the full titles of 

this sovereign, who was the son of Altamsh, may be recognized with- 
out much trouble, thus: mSuUdn^tiha- 

j»a[j jjiui Wdsir-ul-dti- 

nyd zm td-din 

the inscription terminating in the ^ Mahmud ’ of the opposite face. 

Fig. 25 of the preceding plate is another coin of the same name 
and nature. 

Fig, 47. On this variety of the Hamira group, the Arabic titles 
are, apparently, ^ Ul-Stdtdn Fatdhuh 

dimyd wa ul-din, I only perceive one specimen of this reading in 
Stacy’s collection. j UjJ! ^1} Kuhachah !] 

Fig. 45. The next vaiiety of the mixed impression retains the 
horseman, with the Hindu name, but the Arabic titles are now 
ji] ^IkLuil Ul-^BuUdn Ah^-d-fatali-iihMu^a%%mn. 

Fig. 24 is the last on the list exhibiting the semblance of a horse- 
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man. The small portion of the Arabic legend indiided on the reverse 
is/ fortunately, suilcient to pooint out the owner, and enable us to com-* 
plete it, ^ ^^UaLwJV UhBuUdn-td-dazam ^ Ala^ 

ulAuni/d iva uhdhi (Muhammad Shah). [Masa'ud] 

Figs. 23 and 46, There still remains imdeseribed a curious variety 
of the ^biiil and horseman’ coin, in which the ^ bull ’ is retained 
with the Brt Bdmants-demi v^hilQi contrary to usage, the horse is 
omitted, or replaced by an Arabic legend in the connected or flowing 
character. The whole purport of it is not well ascertained, but 
the legible portion of the two middle lines is thus read by some : — 
Jaji jjlkLJl UhBitUcm-ul-a^mam~tih8id 

Others lind in it the name of Sahaktaginj and I am inclined to 
aclj udge it rather to an earlier period than the Ghori dynastj^, Ijotli 
from the Arabic style, and from the retention of the name of Siimanta- 
deva on the reverse, [The following is the restored legend: — 
JuKi: These ax*e Labor coins of 

Ibrahim of Ghazni — A.n. 451 to 492,] 

Pigs. 26 and 50. Wo now pass to a new form ‘of coin, 
allied to the foregoing, indeed, by the retention of Hindi on one 
side, but differing from them in the total rejection of the pictorial 
emblems. That the proper orthography of the word Sultan was now 
attained is evident in the initial letters Bidtd. • 

The lower line presents three letters — mavmj — which may he in- 
tended for Mn'azz; thus agreeing with the Arabic of the o^xposite face: — 

Ul-Bzdtdn-id-a"azam mi(Az2-tdAimyd 
wa ul-din (either Bairam Shah, 1239 ; or Kai Kubad, 1286 (?) the only 
two emp>erors which bore the appellation of Mu’azz-ul-din. [The full and 
complete legends on the reverse of these coins of Kai Kubad arc as 
follows : — jUiL^ 

From the last coin, the passage is easy to those of purely 
Muhammadan aspect, such as are described in Marsden’s 
‘ FTnmismata Orientalia,’ vol. ii. ; hut this author does 
not appear to have had an opportunity of examining an 
intermediate group of coins, on which, in deference to 
the conquered people, a Nagari inscription was retained 
on the margin. 

They are by no means nneommon ; yet it is rare to 
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find the marginal legend perfect. Marsden's dcexiii., of 
Tnghlak Shah, is of this species ; but in it the JTdgari 
falls beyond the limits of the disc. 

I have therefore thought that a feiv examples of this 
group might form a proper appendage to the present 
series, and have accordingly introduced three varieties 
from Stacy’s and my own collections to fill up the plate. 

Fig 51, tke earliest in date, must be read from the reverse 
J Ul-8uMdn~til-a‘'mam ^ids 

id~du 7 ii/d tva ul-diny Bjxdf in the centre of the obverse, JBdhan; the 
latter ia encircled by a iJTagan sentence, of which ’aft . • 
is visible. . , 

Figs. 54-56 are coins of the celebrated ^Aia-nd-dm:^ the disposition of 
titles and name as be fore:---^lJa 

Ul-Bulidn-ul-dazmn ^ Ald-id-dunyd wa ul-din Muliammm SMh. On the 

margin,' ift ‘STT Sri SuUdn SMh (a.h.) 706. 

Figs. 52, 53, close o'Ur present series ; they bear the titular designa- 
tions of Tughlak Shah : J 1^4^11 

Ul-Sultmi id-cHamfti (^ids ^d-dmiyd wa ul-dtn, Tu gh lak Shah, The 
hlagari of the margin is similar to the last, but imperfect, as if cut by 
one ignorant of the language. 

After the complete and satisfactory evidence we have 
just examined, little need be said as to the epoch to 
which at least the mixed or BUndu-Muhammadan portion 
of the ‘ bull and horseman’ group belongs : for, from the 
names inscribed in Nagari or Arabic, or from the titles 
or cognomina — which are, in fact, as frequently the names 
by which the Musalman sovereigns are known — we can 
nearly fill up the first century of the Patan monarchs of 
Dihli, thus : 

- ^ At the time of engraving the plate, I mistook the Muhammad Sh^h for the sob 
of Tnghlak: the date corrects ine. . 
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,Sr{' Muliammad Same: is, I presume, Muhammad bin Sam-iil-Ghori, 
the first of the dynasty, commonly known by his cognomen Shaliub-nd- 
din, who possessed himself of the throne of Bihli, a.h:. o88 a.i). 1192 
Shamsmd-din, in Mgaii and Aivabic,^ „ 60? „ 1210 

Mif az-nd-diii, must beBairam Shah, his son [Kai Kuhad] 637 „ 1239 
^Ala-nd-din, majr be Masa’ud, the son of Firoz ...... „ 640 „ 1242 

174sm-ud-dm, denotes Mahmud, son of Altamsh..>.., ■ „ '643 , „ 12,45 
Gbias-ud-din, Balban, has the full name also.........' „ 664 , 1265' 

|Ala-ud-din, Muhammad Shah, bears its own date... „ 695 ,, 1295 
^ias-ud-din, Tughlak Shah, cannot be mistaken... ,, 721 „ 1321 

It is not from these names, however, hut rather from 
the Hindu ones, that we must seek to fix the locality of 
the ‘ bull and horseman ’ insignia, and the readiest mode 
of arriving at the truth is to proceed backwards, the best 
chance of verifying the names of rajas being through 
their preservation, even in a corrupt form, in the pages 
of Moslem history. Hamfra, the name common to so 
many of the series, is admirably adapted for our pur- 
pose. He can be no other than the Hamir^ of the 
Mewar chronicles, who, horn and nurtured in the forests 
of Ondwa, was destined to revive the glory of Chitor, 
even after it had succumbed to two successive assaults 
under the unsparing ’Ala. We find it recorded in 
Ferishta’s history (a.d. 1304), that ‘ at length finding it 
of no use to retain Chitor, the king ordered the Prince 
Khizr Ehan to evacuate it, and to make it over to the 
nephew of the raja. This Hindfi prince, in a short time, 
restored the principality to its former condition, and re- 
tained the tract of Chitor as tributary to ’Ala-ud-di'n, 
during the rest of his reign.’ ^ According to Tod,^ 

1 ^Humberdew’ of Briggs' Translation of Ferishta; ‘Amir deo* of Dow, when 
speaking of tlie siege of Eiiitimpore : he is not mentioned afterwards by aainc, nor as 
ofMewkr. 

~ Briggs’ Ferishta, i, 363. ® * Rhjasthhn,’ i. 269. 
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‘ Hamir succeeded to tlie tkrone in Samvat 1357 (a.d. 
1300), and had sixty-four years to redeem his coxmtry 
fi'om the ruins of the past century, which period had 
elapsed since India ceased to own the paramount sway 
of her native princes.’ These sixty-four years would 
include nearly the whole reign of ’Ala I. and that of his 
successors, Omar, Muharik, Khosrti, Tughlak, his son 
Muhammad, and Tiroz. On the coins themselves, we 
have found the obverse of Hamira, coupled with the 
stamp of Muhammad Same, Shams-ud-din, ’Ala-ud-dm, 
i7asir-ud-din, and Fatah-ud-dm ; three of whom are 
clearly anterior to the reign of ’Ala-ud-din ; as Altamsh 
alone bore the cognomen of Shams-ud-din ; his son that 
of FTasir-ud-din ; and Muhammad Ghori that of Same. 
We might indeed read the latter word ‘ Sam',’ and so 
apply it, and the title of Nasir-ud-di'n, to Muhammad II., 
the son of Tughlak, whose cognomen is not recorded. 
But still Shams-ud-din remaius unexplained, and the 
apparent anachronism cannot be accounted for. It 
should be noted that the name of Hamir is not men- 
tioned in Ferishtaj but only the ‘nephew of the raja, 
Eatan Sink.’ The cognomen Fatah-ud-din is not to be 
found in the whole line of the Patan Sultans. 

Mewar had been in subjection to the Dihli monarehs 
smce the invasions of Muhammad Ghori ; Altamsh also 
invaded it in 1210 : hence there can be the less doubt 
that the barbarised names, Sri Mahamad Same and Sri 
Samasoden, on the indigenous coinage, applied to these 
two sovereigns, notwithstanding the diiiieulty above 
, alluded to. 

The fortunate preservation of Hamira’ s name, in con- 
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junction witli those of his allies, upon these coins, proves 
at any rate the identical place of their Coinage, and fixes 
it at Ghitor, the seat of the djiiasty founded hy Bappa, 
in A.D. 727, after the destruction of the Balhara 
monarchy of Saurashtra. Tliis information also limits 
our search, for the names previous to Hamira, to the 
descendants of Bappa Eawel, of whom two or three 
genealogical lists have been preserved in various inscrip- 
tions, some decyphered and explained by Wilson, in the 
‘ Asiatic Researches,’ xv., and others by Tod. The latter 
authority enjoyed the advantage of filling up the history 
of Mewar from the national poems and traditions of the 
place; but it must be confessed as strangely perplexing, 
that the names of the immediate predecessors of Hamira 
should be at total variance in the Hindu and the 
Muhammadan accounts. Thus, Ferishta makes Ray 
Ratan Sen the Raja of Ghitor who was taken prisoner at 
the sack of the fort, and who escaped through a romantic 
stratagem of his daughter, and continued to ravage the 
country xmtil his nephew was installed, as above stated, in 
the masnad. Tod makes the name of the imprisoned 
raja, Bhimsi, and that of his daughter, Padmani. The 
circumstances which led to the admission of the fair 
heroine into the hostile camp with her 700 litters, each 
freighted lUse the Trojan horse, are also differently 
related by the two authors. It will be a strong motive 
for the preference of the Hindfi account, if the Bhima- 
deva of oux coins can be identified with this Bhimsi 
(Bhima-sinha) : but the short interval from his return 
to Ghitor to the death of himself and his family in the 
sack which followed, would hardly allow the issue of a 
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regular coinage in Ms name at such, a turhulent period. 
The style also of the Nagari alphabet (the v( hh especially) 
differs materially from that of Hamfra’s name. Yet there 
is no other Bhima in the MewM' list. Ferishta mentions 
one (Bhi'm-dev) as the brother of Shunkul-dev, the 
prince of Deogfr, contemporaneous with ’Ala; but he 
does not seem to have attained the throne. In the 
collateral line of the Gujarat rajas, the same name occurs 
thrice, the last in 1209, of whom the Moslem histories 
malce frequent mention ; but the insignia of this Eaj are 
of a distinct character, and will not admit of our trans- 
ferring the ‘bull and horseman’ device thither for an 
owner.^ 

It provokingly happens that the nine rajas imme- 
diately preceding Bhimsi, in Tod’s list, are omitted as 
an uninteresting string of names ; thus shutting out a 
chance of recognizing many of the petty names of our 
coin list. We must in consequence pass over Banapala- 
deva, Kripa, Yadasur, etc., and retrogade to Samanta- 
deva. TMs name is one of those on the inscriptions 
from Mount Abu (Arbuda),^ the eighteenth of the Guhila 
family, to whom an actual date is also assigned, namely, 
A.D. 1209. The objection to tMs is, like that to Bhfma, 
that the date is too modern for the alphabetical type ; 
moreover, from Tod, we learn that it was Eahup of 
Mewar who was attacked by Shams-ud-din (Altamsh), in 
1210-20, and tMs name we have recognised in the more 
modem !N''Bgari on several of the ‘ horseman ’ coins. 

There are other Samanta-(Sinha)-devas in the Anh ui- 

1 Bhima-deva of Gujar-^t was defeated by Mubammad Ghori (or Slime ?) in a.b , 
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•w4ra line of Gujarat of an earlier period, both, in tlie 
‘ Ayin-i Akbari,’ and in the native chronicles ; indeed, 
Banaraj a himself, the founder of the Chohan race at 
Anulpur, vras the son of a Samanta Sinha, fixed by Tod 
in A.D. YiS j and it is worthy of particular note, that the 
first prince restored to the Gujarat thi’one, near two 
centuries after the overthrow of the Balharas by the 
Barthians, is called in the ‘Aym-i Akbari,’ Saila-deva, 
who was previously living in retirement at TJjjayiai in 
A.D. 696.’ Now the name on the coin which I have 
assumed as the most ancient of the series, and therefore 
placed at the top of pL xxv., is Syalapati-deva, a name 
apparently taken from the country where he ruled; * hut 
which might easily he converted, either with or without 
intention, into Saila-deva, a title denoting dominion or 
birth among the mountams. 

In conclusion, it should be borne in mind, that both 
the Mewar and the Gujarat lines are of one family, that 
of the Gehlote or Sesodia tribe, to which, though 
arrogating to itself a descent from the Sun, the Persian 
historians uniformly ascribe a Parthian origin. May not 
tliis be received as a good foxmdation for the Indo- 
Scythic device on their coinage ; or, on the other hand, 
does not the latter fact, supported by historical tradition, 
go far towards the corroboration of the extra-Indian 
origm of the Mewar dynasty ? 

[Since Prinsep wrote these remarks upon the Samanta-deva 
series of coins, a considerable advance has been made towards 
their due attribution, consequent upon M. Beinaud’s publication 

^ SyS,lakot}i, * the fort of Syhla/ near the Indus, was once attacked hy the armies 
of Mew^r. 
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of some higHy-interestiiig selections from tlie Arabic text of 
Albiruni/ wbose original work, entitled ^ TariWi-i Hind,- was 
compiled in India in about a.d. 1030-33. Tbe leading passage 
ilnstrative of tbe section of Indian kistory more immediately 
under review is to tbe following effect : — 

V {AiCjJ J J 4: 


4AUAi>- ^ 1^5***^ AJWjb 

ui^Ji H\ ^ tA5CU,lb jLs?l ^ k^o^l 


A:s^U 


h\AJ!jj\j ^ JA‘ ® ^ JUoaJI jj 

iLiblAl^ t j 1^^^^ i^iXsU J hjJS^ 


M. Eeinand’s translation is reproduced in bis own words :— 

‘ Le dernier roi de cette dynastie ^ fut Laktouzeman. Ce prince aYait ponr yizir 
nn Bralimane nomme Kaller. Ce vizir etait favoris^ par la fortune, et il trouva 
dans la terre des tresors qui lui donnerent de la force et acerurent sa puissance. 
D’un autre cote, la fortune tourna le dos a sou maitre. Eu effet, il y avait Men long- 
temps que cette famille etait maitresse du pouYoir. Laktouzeman prit une direction 
mauvaise ; il se liyra a une couduite honteuse; et, comme les plaiutes arrivaient de 
tout c5te au vizir, celui-oi fit ckarger le prince de ckaines et I’enferma pour le 
corriger. Ensuite le vizir se laissa aller a la tentation d’etre le maitre unique : il 
avait des rickesses siiffisantes pour lever tons les obstacles. Il s’empara done du 
trone et eut pour successeur le Brabme Samauda. Celui-ci fat remplaee par Kama- 
lavct, puis viurent successivement Eheema, Djayapala, Anaudapala, et Nardajaiipala, 
Celui-ci mouta,"^ dit on, sur le trdne I’an 412 de I’Hegire (1021 de J.C.) Son fils, 
Bbeemapala, lui suceeda au bout de cinq ans. La souverainet^ Indienne s’eteignit 
dans la personne de ce dernier, et il ne resta plus d’individu de cette famille pour 
soufiier le feu.’ ^ 


^ ‘ Fragments, Arabes et Persans, relatifs a Tlnde : ’ Taris^ 1845.] 

- [ Constantinople copy.] 

3 [The Turk kings of KCibul. Tbe previous relation closes with tbe bistory of tbe 
reign of Kank.] p 

^ [ Tbe substitution of tbe -word for tbe l):*^ of M. Beinaud’s original 
transcript alters tbe sense of this passage, Tbe amended version skews that Narda- 
janp&.la ^^was JdUed’^ in 412 a.u. 

s La nouvelle dynastie me parait avoir rempiacd le Boucldbisme par le Brabma- 
uisme, et j’attribue i\ ccs princes la serie de m^dailles.que M. ‘Wilson a cruc d’origine 
Kajepout.’ — Eeinaucl.] : 
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SliGrtly after tliG appeai’ance of M. Eeilla^ld^s collection of 
extracts^ I Had occa,^^^ Bxibmit to tlie Eoyal Asiatic Society some 
imiarks npoii the accxira the text of the tlien solitary copy of 
the Arabic original of Albirimi, in connection with a more specific 
eiicleavonr to illustrate the coins of the Hindu lungs of Kahuld 
Without enteriiig into any recapitxdation of the argimients 
adduced, I may state briefly that I relied U23oii the following 
comiterpart jiassages, obviouslyderiYed from the "^Tarihh-i Hind/ ^ 
and preseryod in the double texts of the ‘ Jam’ai-al-TawariMi/ 
to pro Ye that the name of ‘ Laktouzeman’ was nothing more than 
ail incorrect rendering of the designation of the tribe of Iiatiir.^ 


^ jj 4 i»iiX]aj jj 

j» A^ 1 * 1*5 <JiAL3j A^U ^ 


‘ And Kank returned to liis country, and he was the last of the Kutanrman kings, 
i^nd it happened that the times were prosperous for him, and fortune exalted Mm ; 
and he lighted upon many of the treasures of former kings, and grew strong in con- 
sequence ; and ho shone with these sources of wealth and treasure until he grew 
proud, and forgot his duty, and committed some great wickedness ; and the people 
turned from him in complaint towards his vizir, because of his wicked deeds, and con- 
fined him for correction. Then he acquired dominion again, and after his death 
there reigned over them of Brhhmans, Shmund, and after SCimuiid, Kumlii, and 
after him Ehini;’ etc. 


^ ‘ Coins of the Hindd Kings of Khbiil/ Jour. Roy. As. Soc,, ix., 177.] 

^ [ Ilasliid-al-dln, a.h. 710.] 

3 [ Elphinstone’s ‘Canhiil,’ ii., 376. Burhes’ ‘Bokharti,’ ii., 209. Buriies’ 
‘Cabool,’ pp. 206, 218, 281. See also * Memoirs of BCiher/ p. 140. Baihaki (451 
A.H.) mentions the race in connexion with the celebrated Tiiak, under Mahmdcl and 

Masa’dd, as 
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The parallel Persian passage from the ^ Jam’ai-al-TawarilA/ 
in the Biitish Mnseum, is subjoined : — 

(JyiJ LZ^iSs\j^ j <UL(^ 

Li;i>oL^!wa 4-is;:^ 

J iX^ jiO<^ ^ JJ imlXsSjCj 

^ Jk^w^Lwi} <X<4J2> f C h J ^1 C^^lihy ' ^1 

‘And Kank returned to Ms own country, and was tlie last of the Kutaurman 
kings. Fortune so favoured kirn, that he found many treasimes of (former) chiefs, 
and in consequence he became proud and exalted: at length he gave way to dis- 
graceful conduct, on which account the people complained of him to his vizir. The 
vizir took him into custody for the purpose of correction, and confined him. And a 
second time he became ruler over the kingdom. After his death, Shmund, from 
among the Br§,hraans, became king, and after him Kumldd, and after him Bhim:* etc. 

The Persian sentence, corresponding with the commence- 
ment of the above, from two copies of the ^ Tarikh-i Binakiti ’ (an 
abridgement of the other work) reads thus : — 

J LmJ^^ jj\ Xxj J 

* and after Mm [came] Kank, and he was the last of the Kutaurman kings.* 

A similar extract, from another less perfect copy, runs — 

AXJ JJ ^ AXJ J| 

« . • • A**} AX'vitaC! iL^jJ 

The better class of the Indian copies of this MS. give the 
name more correctly, as 

Thus much for the historical information contributed by 
Albirtini. That there are difficulties associated with its full 
and unreserved acceptance is not to be denied, but the most 
striking defect seems to consist* in his making a continuous suc- 
cession of the line of kings from Samanta to Bhim-pal, without 
either the needful break in point of time, or change of locality 
of dominion, from Bhima-deva to Ananga-paL I am bound, too, 
to allow his testimony, as to the epoch of the earlier princes of 
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Kabiil, to Ibe subjected to the criticism supplied by a passage in 
the ' Jdm'ai-al-IIikaydt/ which brings in EumM (written 
Kulniii in soni^ as a cotemporary of "'Amrulais, a.h. 

265 to 289= A.D. 878 to 901, It is true that the compiler of a 
succession of Tales does not ordinarily carry the weight that 
belongs to the writer of history ; and favourite oriental legends, 
as is well known, are suited, from time to time, with many and 
various heroes ; but the author of the ^ Jam’ai-al-'Ilikayat ^ is 
something better than a mere story-teller, and his residence at 
Dihli xmder Altamsh — a.h. 607, a.d. 121 1— gave him advan- 
tages, in sifting Indian legends, of no mean order. However, as 
I have more than once had occasion to remark, I am not in a 
position at this moment to enter into any general re-consider- 
ation of the various questions which, from time to time, present 
themselves among these papers, but content myself with laying 
before my readers all readily-accessible documents calculated 
to illustrate the particular subject under notice.^ 

I annex the Persian text of the tale concerning Kinnlu, from 
an old MS. of Mr. H. T. Prinsep’s 

OUl5Cs;:)\ ^ 

^1 — ^ Jj' 

aIa ^ 

■*1*433! j Oyi JjjlCwi 

fi 

j 

! A J ! ^ j j OIAAj 

^See also M. Beinaud; ‘Memoire sur Tlnde/ Paris, 1849, pp. 76, 209, 246; 
Sir Eu M. Elliot : ^ Historians of India/ Calcutta, 1860, p, 73, etc. ; and ‘ Tbe coins 
of the Kings of Ghazni,* by E. T., ‘ Jour. Boy. As, Soc.*, ix., 282. A reference to 
the ^ Kataur* s is also to he found in the Persian MS. ‘ Zafar-Nhmah/ of Sharaf-al- 
hn All Yazdi, — a.h. 828; and in its translation, ‘Histoire de Timdr-Bec* : Petit de 
la Croix. Paris, 1722.] 
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^ j ^aLJLj ^3 j^i:^ UJ?^ 

jj ^ '^>4*^ d>“ ^J':^ 

d>J£> <A««idmJ ddiS ^^LjhmO ^J't^ ^3^ Sj\s-Oj3 ^ l\^ ^3J 

^4*1^ Ji3 j dJdl-jd J c«»--«.#..c di 

l^djjlXwi ^j\j^i^ dliiids j d^dSj) 

^** ^'^^'*'''***^ A**^^ ^d i»»^.^b*i Ji^t ^ b5w«ill>MJ 1 ^ ^ 

L ,,,^ ^ jiA J AjJ ^ A'A-A 

jd 1^14-03 3 ‘A^'^ AS^bj^sT^ j.^AJ 

AmAiAuJ ■^jt>£>- ^yj t ^ y ^j!5»- 4.1.^^ diwUj»XJ JJ d.^ 1 t^U Ci*M^dj 

lyLct^ b* i3j^\ {J^ti, j.^.3jul jA ^ 4^^ |4lil^ j»f,ii> 

^^b 4^ d^J J d;;.--^ d jL4 jV 

tX^\ j*j^ t3y>^ i3\j^ ji ^Ljjs.- ^ji^f'AJ j t^dJd^ Ld.-v«jb^ 

Like many otker instances of Oriental transcriptions, tke dif- 
ferent MS. copies of tke original work Yary materially in tlie 
formation of the sentences and the interchange of optional yerhs, 
while the substance of the narrative is, however, fully preserved. 
A good MS. in my own possession, one of the few that Eanj it Singh’s 
library boasted of, develops this contrast in a remarkable degree. 
The name of the Hindu prince is there correctly given as 
Sakawand is noted in Albiruni’s xmpublished 
under Kabul, as — ^ ^ J j;bd^ AjlC: tub*. ^ 

I do not like to omit, while I hardly laiow where most 
properly to insert, the translation of the inscription on the Iron 
Lat at Dihli. It will be seen that the hero of this record remains 
for the present unidentified with any potentate named in local 

1 [ Bailiatl mentions it as a place of some importance in Masa’^crs time. See also 
AbtaM.fed^, text, p. 464. larisi, p, 460, ana ‘ Memoirs of BUber,’ ‘ Sejawend,’ in 
Logliar, p. 148.] . 
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amials or with any sovereign wIiokSO plaee in Mstory might be 
determined approximately from nnioismatic associations. 

In reproducing this translation in connexion with the 
MediiBval Hindu dynasties, I must remark that I consider that 
Prinsep has assigned too high an antiquity to the style of 
writing einployed on the moiiument :—] 

LITHOGRAPHS AHD TEAHSLATIOHS OP IHSCEIPTIOHS 
TAKEH IH : EGTYPE"BY GAPT. 'T. S., BURT. 

In June, 1838, 1 commenced the agreeable task of laying before my 
readers that portion of Oapt. Bmt’s budget of inscriptions which was 
couched in the old Pali character, I now take up the second division, 
containing those in what has been designated by himself ‘ the Ho. 2 
character of the Allahabad pillar : ’ to which series belong three very 
interesting inscriptions, two entirely new from Central India ; and one, 
known far and wide certainly, as far as its existence and its supposed 
illegibility are concerned, but hitherto never placed before the learned 
in its true condition, so as to allow a fair trial at its decipherment. I 
allude to the short inscription on the celebrated iron pillar at Bihli, of 
which I published in 1834, an attempted copy taken by the late Lieut. 
Wm. Elliot at the express request of Hr. Mill j but it was so in- 
geniously mismanaged, that not a single word could be made out! 
and there can be no wonder at tbis, if the reader will take the trouble 
to compare Lieut. Elliot’s plate (pi. xxx., voL iv.) with the reduced litho- 
graph of Capt. Burt’s facsimile ! I should perhaps remark that I litho- 
graphed the plate [xxxiii., vol. vii.] before transcribing it for the jpandit, 
so that there could be no partial bias towards a desired construction of 
any doubtful letter. Ho thing of the kind, however, was necessary.* 
the letters are well-formed and well-preserved, notwithstanding the 
bard knocks which the iron shaft has encountered from the ruthless 
invaders of successive centuries. I need not enter upon the history of 
the Hilili iron pillar,^ but shall confine myself to the restoration and 
explanation of the record it contains. 

The language is Sanskrit j the character is of that form of Hagari 
which I have assigned to the third or fourth century after Clirist, the 
curves of the letters being merely squared off: perhaps on account of 
their having been punched upon the surface of the iron shaft with a 
short cJie7ii of steel. 

^ [ There is no triistwortliy tradition, that I am aware of, concerning the original 
location of tins inoniiment.] 
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Tile composition is poetical, consisting of six lines, or three slokas, 
in the Bardnla-vikridita measure -it is observable that the first line is 
written in a much smaller hand than the remainder. 

The purport of the record is jnst what we might have calculated to 
find, blit by no means what was fondly anticipated, or what will satisfy 
the curiosity so long directed to this unusual and curious remnant of 
antiquity. It merely tells us that a jorince, whom nobody ever heard 
of before, of the name of Bhava, erected it in commemoration of his 
victorious prowess. He was of the Yaishnava faith, and he occupied 
the throne he had acquired (at Hastinapura .^) for many years ; but he 
seems to have died before the monument was completed. As there 
is no mention of royal ancestry we may conclude that he was an 
usurper. 

The only interesting piece of information it contains, is that 
Bhava’ s arms were employed against the Yahlikas of Sindhu, who 
were combining their forces to invade his territories. 

The Bahlikas are generally admitted by the learned to he the 
Bactrians, or people of Balkh; but here the expression sindlior jitd 
^dhlihdj the ' conquered Yahlikas of the Sindhu’ proves that, at the 
time of Bhava, the Bactrian principalities extended into the valley of 
the Indus, — and it further proves, what we have been led to suspect 
from the numerous coins with unknown Greek names in the Panjab, 
that, instead of being totally annihilated by the Scythians 120 years before 
Christ, the descendants of the Greeks continued to rule, perhaps for a 
century or two after Christ, in the regions south of the Paropamisan range. 
If the authority of a graven monument of high antiquity be received as 
preferable to the variable readings of books, we should correct the 
aud of the ^Eamayana ’ and of Hemachandra’s 

lexicon, to 

As in the Allahabad inscriptions, the pillar is called riiis arm of 
fame/ and the letters engraved thereon are the typical cuts and wounds 
indicted on his enemies by his sword writing his immortal fame 1 Eaja 
Bhava has left behind him, at any rate, a monument of his skill in 
forging iron, for the pillar is a well- wrought circular shaft of iron of 
considerable magnitude.! 

(Translation.) 

M. By bim who, learning the warlike preparations and entrenchments of his 
enemies with their good soldiers and allies, a monument (or arm) of fame engraved 
hy his sword on their limbs, — who, a master of the seven advantages/ crossing over 

: ! [ feet above ground, by 5 ft. 3 in. in circumference.] 

* The are the same as the or * seven limbs ^ of govern- 

ment explained in the last inscription. 
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(tlie Indus .^), so subdued the V&,lilikiis of Sindlm, that even at this day his dis- 
ciplined force^ and defences on the south (of the river) are sacredly respected by them. 

2. Who, as a lion seizes one animal on quitting hold of another, seemed posses- 
sion of the next world when he abandoned this,— whose personal existence still re- 
mains on the earth through the fame of Ms (former) deeds ; the might of whoso arm, 
—even though (he be) now at rest (deceased)— and some portion too of the energy of 
him who was the destroyer of his foes,— still cleave to the earth. 

3. By Mm, who obtained xvith Ms oim arm an undivided sovereignty on the 
earth for a long period, who (united in himself the qualities of) the sun and moon, 
who had beanty of countenance like the full moon : — by this same E&ja Bhava, having 
bowed Ms head to the feet of Tishnu, and fixed his mind on him, — was this very lofty 
arm of the adored Vishnu (the pillar) caused to be erected/ 

[TMs will probably prove to be the most convenient oppor- 
txmity to dispose of the Kntila Inscription from Bareli,, which, 
althoxigh it affords little or no information of historical moment, 
is yet entitled to have its substance recorded in conjxmction with 
the other local registers of a proximate period, on account of tlie 
importance attaching to its text, in a palinographie point of 
riew, combined with the positive date of its endorsement, which 
will be seen to have constituted one of the cardinal points of 
Prinsep’s system of alphabetical developments ! — ] 

ACCOUNT OF AN INSCEIPTION FOUND BY ME, H. S, BOULBERSON, 
IN THE NEiaEBOUEHOOD OT BAHELr. 

The original copy of this inscription was taken in 1829 or 1830 from a stone dug 
up near a village called Illahahas, about fifteen miles N.E. from YisalapUr, in the 
Bareli district 

[ Prinsep proceeds to add : — ] 

Col. Stacy’s pandit has furnished a modern version of the inscription ; but, on 
comparing it with the original facsimile, so many deviations were found, that I pre- 
ferred going through the whole with Kanialakfinta Pandit ; and I may safely say 
that the transcript now given is hardly doubtful in a single letter* It is no small 
compliment to Mr. Bouldcrson’s transcriber, that in but one place is a letter omitted, 
and in one only a letter in excess added. 

Kamalakfinta assorts that the language and poetry of this inscription is superior 
to anything he has yet seen of the sort. This is partially visible in the translation, 
where, although, to our taste, hyperbole superabounds, tbe elegance and applicability 
of the eulogistic metaphors is very perceptible. TMs translation is again the work 

^ Jmavidhltho pandit thinks to bo ‘ a military post/ —I prefer simply ‘disciplined 
body of men/ or * disliplinc,’ 
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of my youtlifiil assistant, S^rodaprasM Ohakravartti, merely idioiiiatized a little by 
myself. It is nearly literal tbrougbout. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Tlie facts made known to ns by tbe text are altogether new. We liaYe liearcl 
neither of the Chhindii race nor of Eajh. Lalia. He was, it seems, the son of 
Malliana, the younger brother {charge cF affaires, and probably an usurper), of 
Mdnsclianda-‘ 2 )ratdpa a name which the pandit insists upon 
converting to M^rtanda Prathpa, (‘powerful as the Sun,’) as more consonant 
with Hindd nomenclature. Mhiischanda’s father was Viravarma, who is simply 
stated to be of the race of Cliyavan, a mahdrisM of mythologic fame, who captivated 
and married the daughter of one Eaja Sarjati; but as she disapproved of Ms vener- 
able age, he interceded with Aswini-knmMa, dipped himself in a pond, and was 
rejuvenilized in the shape of that god. On the celebration of his nuptials, the gods 
being present, Indra, astonished at his new disguise, levelled his thunder at the 
Muni, who then petrified the god with his frown, as is stated in the text. 

The temples thus appear to have been built by a petty raja and his wife, in the 
Samvat year 1049, at a. village called Mayuta, in the district of Bhushana. Enjojdng 
the advantage of proximity to Kanauj, they procured good poets and artists to sing 
and rbcord their praises. 

This is the first time I have remarked the name of the alphabetical character 
mentioned. It is called the Kutila, by which denomination we must in future 
describe all documents written in the same hand, mid- way between the modem 
Bevanfigari and the Gauri type. A specimen of the alphabet is given in pi. xxxviii. 
It is a peculiarity that the vowels or diphthongs ai and ati, are always written like $ 
and 0 with a single mark above the line. The long i, u, and ^w initial, do not occur. 

(Extbacts prom the Translation by Sarodaprasad Charrayauti.) 

Verse 3. May the royal race of Chhindu, erst the scene of Lakshmi’s pastime 
and dalliance, the field of war and exercises of well-disciplined soldiery, the sea of 
delight of famous princes, the lake wherein Lakshnii disported as a swan, the moon 
of repose of those who had completed the career of heroes and a consuming fire to 
their enemies, be honourable ! 

4. A Maha-rishi named Chyavan, he whose fi’own restrained the pride of the 
chief of gods (Indra) when ho had committed the well-known crime:— who by 
his fame was celebrated in all quailiers of the wmild — was the founder of this race. 

*5. Of this family, lamed for many good actions, was born Viravarma, who was 
the ornament of the world, and the crown-jewel of kings ; in whose house Lakshnil 
took up her abode, foreseeing in it the birth place of many future eminent persons 
who would he her protectors. 

6. He, Viravarma, in noble qualities well resembled the kings of the Solar line ; 
he was powerful, pious, beautiful, famous, pure, serious, venerable, veracious, moral, 
surrounded by the educated, attended by virtuous men ; his court -^vas the seat of 
heroism, integrity, patience, and other virtues, 

7. Erom him descended Mhnscha^ida-pratfipa, a man of warm spirit, who anni- 
hilated his foes as mud dried up by his rays ; who was the ornament of all people, nay 
of the whole world ; before whose armies, the multitude of heroic enemies depressing 
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the earth with their heavy tread, retreated gasping into the abode of serpents (Patala) 
and bore it down with their weight. . * . . 

9. His footstool was worn by the crowns of the numerous princes crowding to do 
him homage. He was the lord of the earth whom the three great oceans encircle as 
a waistband {mshond). He dried up the ocean by the contuinal intercourse of foreign 
princes, as Kama of old. He occupied the ocean like the nioimtaih on the 
sea-shore.^''' . . 

13. His wife Chuluki, adorned with shining qualities, was the nonpareil of her 
day, and was like the new moon to the lotus faces of his other wives; she was 
descended from the royal line of Tswara. 

14. From her was born a moon-like heroic prince named Lalla, who soon 
mastered the world. On all sides shone the purity of his rirtues as the white kumuda 
dower, the moon, or ivory. He was the Siimem among the circle of the mountains 
of Ms military officers. On his arm Lakshmi cast a fond glance as she quitted the 
house of his enemies. He was the root of the Chhindu line. 

15. Strange was it that at his birth flowers were strewed from heaven on the 
palace of Malhana, and bees swarmed to sip their honey ; seeming by tlicir hum to 
announce his future greatness.^ .... 

20. On his advent, although the earth now groans under the Hali-yuga, the golden 
age (Satya-yuga) again visited this town, a town adorned -with wells, lakes, tanks, 
and .neighhouring parks stocked with various animals, whose inhabitants are always 
rejoicing, and which is borne on the crest of the earth. 

21. He presented these sacred villages, inhabited by the wealthy and the civilized, 
shaded by pleasant trees and watered by pellucid streams, in a chartered gift to the 
brflhmans. 

22. He caused to be dug up a beautiful and holy canal ^ near his own palace, 
himself a director of the right course to his subjects, as Bhhgiratha was to Gang^. 

23. His wife named Lakshmi ...... 

27. In this way the minds of the husband and wife heing sensible of the insta- 
bility of earthly possessions ; and the stain of the Kali'}mga having been removed 
by their growing virtues, the one (or rhja) has caused this temple to be established 
in honour of the god who wears a crescent in Ms brow ; while the other (or queen) 
did as much in honour of Purhati 

30. May prosperity always attend him and his equally-endowed lady, Lakskmi— 
him, the chief hero of the Chhindu line— who with sword besmeared with the mud 
formed by the exudation of" his enemies' elephants’ temples has carved out his praise 
on aU sides. 

31. May Devi, who dwelleth among mankind to promote their prosperity and 
avert evil, destroy the sins of Lalla, of his family, children, and inmates. 

32. The villages of Mayiita in Bhushana with its adjacent lands were consecrated 
to the above-mentioned god and goddess, under the denomination of DevapalH. 

33. The famous Lalla granted by charter one-fourth of his revenues to the same 
deities for their worship and other ceremonies. 

34. This inscription was composed by the poet Nehhl, son of Siva Eudra, of the 
race ofYatsyamuni, an attendant at the court of the rflja, whose character was worthy 
of his name. 

1 So Cicero of Plato : ‘ Dum in cunis apes in labeHis consedissent.’ 

2 Katha-ndma, ^called Hatha;’ probably the vulgar term applied to it as an 
artificial canal, Anglke ‘ cut.’ 
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35. May Keh^il’s wreatli of mellifluous yerses shine on the bosom of the learned 
like a string of pearls, the source of general delight, ornamented with flowery meta- 
phor and tied with the string of Lallans yirtues 1 

36. This composition was copied by the son of Vishnu -hari, an inhabitant of 
Gaur, a proficient in the Kutila character. 

37. It was engraved by Somanktha, the son of Kfimadeva, who came over from 
Kanyakubj a, well skilled in the use of the instruments of engraving. 

In the Samvat year 1049, on the 7th of the dark half of the month of M^rga 
(Agrahana), Thursday. (Corresponding with Thursday, 5th November, a.d. 992.) 

[The second inscription on the Golden^ Lat at Dihli 
(Firozabad) takes its appropriate place in illustration of the 
proximate close of the Hindu power in Hindustan. 

The monolith whereon this memorial is traced — ^lilce the 
kindred pillar at Allahabad — ^was, in the first instance, exclu- 
sively devoted to the exhibition of a counterpart text of the 
Edicts of Asoka ; and here, again, succeeding generations are 
seen to have taken advantage of the ready-prepared monument 
to supplement a record of their own prowess. 

It is necessary to note that the original site of this Lat was 
near Khizrdbad, immediately west of the J amna, at the foot of 
the Sewalik mountains, whence the column was removed to 
Dihli by Feroz Shah (a.h. 752 to 790).^ 

. 1 [So called from the gilt Jcalam * pinnacle or ball,’ placed on its summit 

by Feroz Shfih, — its size is given by Shams-i Serhj as 32 ^az, eight of which were 
sunk in the masonry of its foundation!] 

2 [The authority for this statement is Shams-i Serfij, a cotemporary of Feroz 
Shah. The annexed passages give the account in his own words ; — 

The text goes on to say that they were transported to Dihli, and 

\j}\ & 

It is subsequently intimated that it is the Khizrfih^d Ifit, which still bears on its 
surface the Edicts of Asoka, and the more modern inscription of Visala-deva. The 
smaller column, which is inscribed exclusively with the same Edicts of Asoka, came 
from Meerut.] 
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The following is Oolebrooke’s rendering (‘As. Ees.’ viii., 130 ) 
of the Sanskrit text, which has been verified by Prof. Wilson 
from an independent copy of the original made by myself : — 

^ ^ In tile year 1220 [a.b. 1164], on the fifteentli day of the bright half of the 
month of Vaishkh (this monument) of the fortunate Yiaala Beva, son of the fortunate 
Vella Deva, King of Shkambhari : 

As far as the Tindhya, as for as the Himhdri, having achieyed conquest in the 
course of travelling to holy places j resentful to haughty kings, and indulgent to those 
whose necks are hnmbled ; making Kryavarta once more what its name signifies, by 
causing the barbarians to be exterminated ; Visala-Beva, supreme ruler of Sakambhari 
and sovereign of the earth, is victorious in the world. 

This conqueror, the fortunate Vigraha Baja, King of Sakambhari, most eminent 
of the tribe which sprang from the arms (of Brahma), now addresses his own descend- 
ants ; By us the region of the earth between Himavat and Vindhya has been made 
tributary ; let not your minds be void of exertion to subdue the remainder. 

Tears are evident in the eyes of thy enemy’s consort ; blades of grass are perceived 
between thy adversaries’ teeth ; thy fame is predominant throughout space ; the minds 
of thy foes are void (of hope) ; their route is the desert where men are hindered from 
passing; 0 Vigraha Bk] a Beva, in the jubilee occasioned by thy march. May thy 
abode, 0 Vigraha, sovereign of the earth, be fixed, as in reason it ought, in the 
bosoms (akin to the mansion of dalliance) of the women with beautiful eye-brows, 
who were married to thy enemies! There is no doubt of thy being the highest of 
embodied souls, Bidst thou not sleep in the lap of Sri, whom thou didst seize Iroiu 
the ocean, having churned it ? 

In the year, from the fortunate Vikramaditya, 1220, on Thursday the 15th day of 
the bright half of the month VaisCikh. This was written in the presence of , . . 
by Sii-pati, the son of Mfihava, a Khyastha of a family in Gauda : at this time the 
fortunate Laksharia P^la, a Bhja-putra, is prime minister. 

Siva the Terrible, and the universal monarch ! ’ 

I have only one obj ection to make to the transKteration upon 
which this rendering is based, and that is to the conversion of 
the minister’s name into lien of the 

which is obvious on the column. My eye is not 
likely to have deceived me in the mere transcription of the 
original, especially as my attention was necessarily directed to 
the opening letter of the name in reference to the occurrence of 
the self-same designation on one of the coins published by me in 
the ' Jour. Roy. As. Soc/ ; and I am the more confirmed in the 
accuracy of my reading by finding that Said Ahmad’s artist,^ 
who, clearly, well understood the character, has equally given 
this letter the form of 

^ [’ Jj jLsJ 1 t I jT K shr-oos-Sunny eed.' bv Syu-d Ahmed Kh^n. .BihH, 1 854.] 
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To cGBolxide this 'broken series of documeritary illustrations, 
and to mark authoritatively the eclipse of the Imperial sway of 
the Hindus in their own land, I annex the earliest extant hoast 
of the conquering Moslems, preserved in the inscription— in 
the official language and character of Central Asia — ^which 
records the capture of the ancient city of Dihli (Siri) in A.Hi 
587 A.D. 1191, and the erection of the Muhammadan Mosque, 
Tv^hose gateway it adorns, and whose very walls and cloisters, it 
needed scarcely to tell us, were constructed out of the materials 
obtained from the demolition of the existing temples of the 
idolaters ; the original cost of the twenty-seven edifices of this 
nature specified in the text is pretentiously estimated at count- 
less sums of Dillials." 



SECTION OP PART OP THE EAST COLONNADE AT THE HUTB. 

(Fergusson’s ^ Handbooli of ArcMtecture,’ p. 418.) 


1 [This date is by no means unimportant in itself; as, if it be as true in its 
intention as it is in its expression, it anticipates the epoch ordinarily assigned to 
the Muhammadan conquest of India by two years.] 

- [ The sum absolutely expressed is 20,00,000 of this representative of value, 
for each temple — or 540,00,000 in aU. The specific name of the coin, as found in 
this inscription, is read by Said Ahmad as J — a more exact examination of 

the original proves the word to be orthograghy is a matter of 

minor importance, as tbe derivation of the term is palpable, and we laiow from the 
Thj-al-Mafisir that the coin in question must have been the ordinary standard of the 
country in a,h. 614, The author of the latter work writes the word 
I suppose the original currency to correspond with the billon money of Frith vi Hfija 
and others, which was imitatively adopted by the, Muhammadans in the early days of 
their occupation of Hindfistfin.} . ■ 
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■Tile, coixfueror’s name, liere emblazoned, will be ■seen.,to be 
tbat. of' Ifctb-.nd-din Ai-beg,; tliongb tbe Inmible dignities lie 
.assumes, and tlie: insertion of liis feudal Snltans'^ titles and' desig- 
nations on the tablet on the northern entrance (dated in A.ii. 
[5]92), must relieve .him of any charge of doubtful allegiance^ 


.GON.CLIIDING ; iniiTIOn OF. TUB ..m.SCErmOlT TBS'DEE . THE , AECII OF TH.F. 
EASTEllK .G ATE . OF THE EUTB .MOSaHE, ■DIHLI. ■. 


^ Al^ l<4'»AiU<i4ki2!>^ J» L4O ^ AiwuC 

j j V 

LmJjkif ^ AjliSTU I 

The epigraph over the outer archway of the eastern entrance 
also embodies Kiitb-nd-dm’s name in the folloTOig terms: — 
J Jiji sJiUio 

........ .,<3 LA L»«-vIo*m 

For the Ml exhibition of the localities, I again avail myself 
of Mr. Fergusson’s kindness, and the wonted liberality of his 


^ [ I may as ivell append tlie substance of this brief record A • • - 


A few of tbe inscriptions at tbe Kutb were first published by Walter Ewer in 
tbe '^Asiatic nescarches/ xiv., p. 480. Said Abmad^s wwk, above quoted, gives 
elaborate fiiesimiics, and transcriptions into modern Arabic, of all tbe important 
legends. Indeed, the A.' jlSU A'sbr-iis-Sannbdid, as a publication, wmuld 
do credit to our best urclucological associations. I am glad to learn tbat AI. Garcin 
de Tassy has promised us a Ml and complete translation from tbe original Urdu in 
wbicb it is written.— See Mournal Asiatique,’ vui., p. 536. 1857.] 
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publislier, Mr. Murray, and reproduce the ground-plan of 
the ruins in old Dihli, prepared for the ^ Handbook of 
ArehiteGtme:^ ^ 





^ [Mr. PergRssoR remarks : — To understand tlie ground-plan (of the ruins in 
old Bilili), it is necessary to bear in mind tkat all tke pillars are of Hindu, and all 
tlie 'walls of Mahometan, arcMtecture. It is hy no means easy to determine wliether 
the pillars now stand as originally arranged % the Hindus, or whether they have 
been taken down and re-arranged by the conquerors/^ The inscription above quoted 
conclusively determines the architectural history of the building.] 
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This celebrated moiiiimeiit 


And- to 'complete . the pic-; 
torial illustration of this sec- 
tion -.of the subject, 'I. iurther' 
borrow from the same source 
a sketch of the Kiitb Miiiar 
itself, whose position in the 
ground-plan is marked by the 
dark double circle to the south 
of the square. 

‘ The minar is 48 ft. 4 in. in diameter 
at the base, and, when measured in 1704, 
was 242 ft. in height. Even then, how- 
ever, the capital was ruined, so that ten 
or perhaps twenty feet must be added to 
this to complete its original elevation. 
It is ornamented by fom- boldly project- 
ing balconies; one at 90, the second at 
140, the third at 180, and the fourth at 
203 feet from the ground; between which 
are richly sculptured raised belts contain- 
ing inscriptions. In the lower story the 
projecting flutes arc alternately angular 
and circulai', in the second circular, and 
in the third angular only; above this 
the minfrr is plain, but principally of 
white marble, with belts of the red sand- 
stone, of which the three lo-wer stories 
are composed.^ — Fergusson’s ‘ Handbook 
of Architecture/ i. 421, 

bears on its walls memorials of 


the follonmig Sidtans : — 

1. On the engraved circlets of the lower story, the name and 
titles of Mnhammad-hin-Sam, and traces of those of his ‘ Sipah- 
salar,’ Kntb-iid-dm. 

2. Over the doorway of the second story, the designation 
and honorific titles of Shams-ud-din Altamsh, which are reite- 
rated on the circlets of that division of the building itself, and 
are repeated on the walls of the third and fourth stories. 

3. The name of Firoz Shdh figures on the fifth story, in 
connexion with its restoration, under date 770 a.h. 
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4. And tKe lower entrance is superscribed with a record of 
repairs execnted mider Sikandar-bin-Bahlol^ and dated 909 a.h. 

Having disposed of the inscriptions, I now proceed to sum- 
marize the more remarkable coins of this ‘ Chohan,^ or ^ bull 
and horseman’ series, that have been published since Prinsep 
wrote. The copper money of Yarka-deva has already been 
alluded to (p. 42). Passing over Syalapati and Samanta, whose 
issues are sufficiently described in Prinsep’s text, I come to the 
third king on the list, the Kumlua of the Arabic version, and 
^ of the coins. C ^our, Eoy. As. Soe.’, ix., pi, i., figs. 

5,6,7.) 

A specimen of Bhima-deva’s mintage appears conspicuously 
in Prinsep’s plates. Of Jaya-pal, we have no monetary record, 
and are able only doubtfully to identify his successor, Anung-pal, 
with the potentate who put forth the not imcommon coins bear- 
ing on the obverse (the ^ bull ’ side) the title ^ with 

the name of ^ Wm ^ [TTlWT on the reverse.' The 
variants of the Arabic and Persian name of may 

possibly find a correct definition in the Sanskrit form of the 
name of ^ a monarch whose coins''^ assimilate 

to those of Anxmg-pQ, and whose designation mider this ortho- 
graphy is seen to have been in current acceptance in the 
nomenclature of the period ! ^ The money of Madana-pala-deva 
became early known to us;^ and his date of 1096 A.n. has been 
satisfactorily made out. Prithvi Baja scarcely needed to have 
his prominent place in history verified by his mintages, which, 
however, in their abundance® and sites of discovery, conclusively 
confirm the extent of his sway. 

I can now definitively assign to Someswara-deva of Ajmir, 
the coins bearing on the obverse with the usual 

^ [‘Ariana Antiqua/ pi. six. 15; ^Jour. Eoy. As. Soc.,’ is., pi. i., figs. 9, 10. 
I liavG new coins whicli autUonse fhe additions here made ! ] 

2 [ ‘ Jour. Eoy. As. Soc.,’ ix., pi. i., figs. 11, 12.] 

® [Yisala-deva Inscription, p. 325.], [PI. xxvi. 27.] 

s [See plates xxv. 21 ; xx-vi. 30 ; also ‘ Ariana Antiqna/ xix. 18; * Jour. Roy. 
As. Soc./ ix., pi i,, 14.] 
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^ and on tlie reverse .the' name' ^ 

Though I have a new coin of the prince in question, I can add 
nothing to iny previous rendering of the name of '3ft‘ ^ 

Jour. ' Eoy. As. Soc.^, ix., pi. L, figs. 17, 18 ;; Tod, i.- 258 ?) 
Other unpublished coins of this series afford a fragmentary read- 
ing of a new designation, which appears to run ^ 
the obverse being inscribed, as in Someswara^s coins, mtli 

I do not know that there are any more exclusively Hindu 
novelties in this section of numismatics that I can usefully 
refer to ; hut, before I leave the subject, I may be permitted to 
make some observations in reference to an original suggestion 
of my own, that the on the reverse of the immedi- 

ately succeeding Moslem coins was designed to convey the title 
of the spiritual representative of the Arabian Prophet on earth, 
embodied for the time being in the Khalif of Baghdad. Sir 
H. M. Elliot, placing himself under the guidance of Captain 
Cumiingham, has contested this inference.® I am not only 
prepared to concede the fact that Muliammad-bin-Sam uses 
this term in comiectioii with his own name on the lower 
Kananj coins, hnt I can supply further independent evidence, 
that my opponents could not then cite against me, in the 
association of this title with the names of the early Sultans 
of Dihli in the Palam Inscription® (1333 Vila*amaditya) ; 

^ [ ‘Jour. l^oy. As. Soc.’, ix., pi, i., %. 16; ‘Ariaua Antiqua,' xix., 28; Tod, 
i. 225 ; ii. 451.] ^ 

2 [ Elliot’s ‘ Miiliammadan Historians of India/ 152.] 

3 [ ‘ Asiir-oos-Sunntideed/ p. pA* The curions ortliograpliy of these names may 
he ai)propriately noted in this place. My readings will not, however, be found to 
correspond with those given by Said Ahmad’s pandit ; hence it may he necessary to 
state tha,t my transliterations are derived independently from a corrected copy of the 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 

9 . ] 


origmai msen pnon 

2 - 

3 . 

4- mi 

5 . 
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biit^' on, tlie .otlier liaiid, I can claim a ■still more definitiTe sup- 
port in an item of testimony contributed by the conseciitive 
suite of the selfsame fabric of coins, where the lifk: is replaced 
by the word — Khalifa. As far as I have yet been able' to 

ascertain, this transition fint takes place on the money of ^Ala- ■ 
ud-dm Masa'ud (639-644 a.h.) : and here again, I can aiford, in 
all frankness, to cite fmdher data that may eventually bear against 
myself, ill recording that this reverse of is combined 

ill , other cases mth a broken obverse legend of ■- • • • — 

which, being interpreted to stand for the 
Arabic system, may either be accepted as the Sanskrit counter- 
part legend of Altamsh’s anonymous coins in the Persian cha- 
racter,^ or be converted into a possible argument agtiinst my 
theory, if supposed to represent the independent spiritual 
supremacy claimed by subsequent Sultans of Dihli ; which last 
assignment, however, will scarcely carry weight in the pre- 
sent state of our knowledge. As regards the difficulty raised 
respecting the conventional acceptance of the ^ ^ 

of the coins as an historical, rather than an individually 
titular, impress, I haim always been fully prepared to recog- 
nise the linguistic value of the word Sammita, and yet claim 
to retain the Sri Samanta-deva — ^whicli comes domi to us, 
in numismatic sequence, in the place of honour on so many 
mint issues — as an independent name or title, to which some 
special prestige attached, rather than to look upon it as an 
ordinary prefix, to the designation of each potentate upon whose 
money it appears. And such a decision, in parallel apposition 
to the succession of the titles of Sri Ilamira and Khalifa just 
noticed, would seem to he strikingly confirmed by the replace- 
ment of this same legend of Sri Samanta-deva, on the local coins 
of Chahacl-deva, by the style and title of the Moslem suzerain 
to whom that raja had eventually to concede allegiance. 

The two classes of coins to which I allude, may, for the 

. ^ ^ Pathan SuMas of Dihli/ by Sd.,, Thomas; %Teii;heimer, London, 1847; p. 17. 
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moment, be :exeBiplified, the '.one, in the'-'type given in 'Ariana 
Aiitiqna/ xix., 16 ; the other 'in pL. xx^i. 31, of the 'present 
' volume. 

The former, when corrected up and amplified from more 
perfect specimens, will be found to bear the legends:— O bv. 

# WiW Iw. Eev. # while , the latter 

will be, seen to : display aii/ obverse epigraph of 'irewCl''^ 
^ with a reverse similar to the last.^ 

I understand this obverse legend to convey, in imperfect 
orthography, the name of Shams-ud-din iiltamsh — whose other 
coins, of but little varied type, have a similarly outlined name, 
with the iloslem on the reverse.^ 

My space does not permit me to enter into any more Ml 
detail of the subordinate varieties of this class of money, which 
extends itself over many geographical ramifications, and leaves 
traces of the original t}q)e among the local currencies for cen- 
turies after this epoch. But I may properly advert to two ofi- 
shoots of the family of earlier development. 

First — ^the coin, of which the amiexed woodcut is a correct 
representation : — evincing in its typical treatment aiDproximate 
aUiance with the introductory mintages of Syala and Samanta — 
having indeed the very title of the latter monarch in Sanskrit 
on its obverse, with, the name of Masa’ud of Grhazn.i 

(421 to 432 A.H.) in the Kufie character on its 
reverse. A similar piece — also from the cabinet 
of Mr. Bayley — exhibits less clearly, hut with little 
room for controversy, the Arabic letters of the 
name of Miilianimad, another son of the great 

And finally, to demonstrate by a more modern example the 
favor which this stamp obtained with foreign conquerors, even 
as it was held in honour among the indigenous races, I may 

1 [ See also ^ Aria'na Antiqua,’ xix. 31, 37 ; P* 15.] 

2 [ Unpxibiished,] 
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exliibit the accompanying sketcli of a coin of ^Ala-ud-clin 
Muhammad Kli’arizmi (569 to 617 a.h.) 

0b¥. j IwjJl ^lULuJl 

Bev. ^ 

Below tlie liorse^ in a line with the spear : V E.T.] 



SAIJEASHTEA QOim, 

(pi. xx?ii,) 

In antiquity, the present series doubtless should take 
precedence of those depicted in the last three plates ; 
perhaps it should rank next to the Behat or Buddhist 
group, for it has an important symbol in common with 
them. My only reason for delaying to notice it until the 
last, has been the hope of receiving a further accession of 
specimens from Lieut. Bumes, who lately forwarded me 
several coins, and afterwards wrote me that he had come 
on a further treasure of them in the course of some 
excavations in Cuteh. 

A few specimens of the new accessions, selected by 
Wathen at Bombay, did not add much to the variety 
with which I had already become acquainted, from the 
collections of Karamat ’All and Mohan Lai, of Lieut. 
Oonolly, and especially of Col. Stacy. Some of these I 
have before made known ; other varieties have been long 
since published in Col. Tod’s plate of coins in the Trans- 
actions of the Eoyal Asiatic Society; but there are many 

1 ‘ Kings of Ghazni/ by Ed. Thomas ; ‘Jour. Boy. As. Soc.% p. 116, 1848.] 
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entii’ely new, in the plate I am now about to introdnee 
to my readers. 

In the first place, however, I am pledged to prove 
that the type of this series of Indian coins is a fourth 
example of imitation of a Grecian original. The very 
style and beauty of the profile on some of the earlier 
specimens (figs. 1, 3, 10,} might be enough to convince 
an artist or a sculptor of the fact, for we might in vain 
seek such aeem’ate delineations of the human features on 
any genuine Hindu coin: witness the degradation to 
which the very same device soon arrives under its Hindli 
adoption. But a comparison with the coins of the 
Arsakian and Sassanian dynasties of Persia, which are 
confessedly of Greek origin, may go farther to satisfy a 
sceptic on this point. The mode of dressing the hair 
belongs exclusively to Parthia: none of the genuine 
Bactrians even have it ; and in the whole of our Indo- 
Scythic acquaintance, it will only be seen on the medals 
of Kodos, engraved as figs. 11-13, of pi. xiii. In him 
the likeness is perfect, and him, therefore, I would deem 
the progenitor of this Saurashtra group, so similar in 
size, weight, metal, and contour of the head. The 
marked distinetion between the two is confined to the 
reverse. Here, a long Hevanagari inscription, encircling 
a curious monogram, is substituted for the standing figure 
with his hitherto uninterpreted motto, makap — pah®p 0 t. 

A-propos of this seemingly impossible Greek com- 
bination; even wMle I am writing this passage, the 
explanation starts to my imagination — like an enigma 
or puzzle laid aside for an interval, and taken up by 
chance in a position in which its solution strikes palpably 
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on the eye — -and the wonder arises how it could have 
escaped detection at the first ! It may he remembered 
that, in describing the various mottos on the reverses of 
the Kanerld and KadpMses group, in my last notice, I 
remarked a curious instance of the word okpo, ‘ the Sun,’ 
being changed into APAOKPO, ‘ the great Sun.” 

How A0PO was also one of the original simple deno- 
minations of the same class, supposed to be of a like import 
with Mithra. By the rule of mutations, the addition of 
APAA or APTA, ‘ great,’ would lengthen the initial vowel of 
this word, or change it into an H, and produce the 
compound form, apahqpo, ‘ the great Athra.’ Giving a 
Greek termination, and putting it as usual, in the geni- 
tive case, we shall have makapos apahqpot, ‘ of the blessed 
ard- Athra.’ This is the very expression existing on the 
coin, supplying only a single letter. A, which is cut off 
through the imperfection of the die. Here we have a 
happy illustration, as well of the connection between the 
several groups and their respective objects of worship, as 
of the gradual and necessary development which these 
interesting researches are calculated to produce. Further, 
on conversing, this moment, with a pandit from the 
Panjab, I learn that the Sun is called in the Pushth 
language or a con-uption, he says, from the 

pure Sanskrit iiditya, whence may be derived, in a 

similar manner. Ait- war or Et-war, the common Hindii 
expression for ‘ Sunday.’ To all of these forms, the simi- 

^ Mr. Tregear writes to mo, that he has just mot with a duplicate of the gold 
APAOKPO coin, 111. xxjT., fig, 6. It was stated to have hecn dug up by a peasant in 
the JaniipTir district, along with fifty others, which were immediately ‘committed to 
the melting-pot. I may here tto ocqasion to notice, that the. pilgrim who sold the 
three coins of Kadphises in the;hhjshr;,of Benhres W’OvS not a Marathi, but a native of 
the Patijah. . : 
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larity of the Zend word Athro is obvious, and we need 
therefore seek no refined subtlety in admitting it to 
worship as the etherial essence of the sun, since it can 
with so much more simplicity be understood as a common 
denomination of the solar orb itself. It should be re- 
marked that the effigy of apahspo, lilce that of aqpo, has 
flames on his shoulders. 

I wiU not stop to inquire, whether the change from 
the Sanskrit okpo (Arka), to the Pushtu or Zend aopo 
(Aita), has any possible connection with a parallel change 
in the family designation of the Saurashtra princes who 
were, in the first centuries of the Christian era, marked 
by the affix ‘ Bhatarka,’ (‘ cherished by Arka,’) bixt after- 
wards, for a long succession of reigns, were known by the 
surname of Aditya; but will proceed to describe the 
immediate contents of the plate now under review. 

Mgs. 1-3 are placed at the head of the series, because in them the 
head bears the nearest analogy to its proto t^^pe. In fig. 1, indeed, the 
letters behind the head may be almost conceived to belong to kUIaot* 
In the centi’e of the reverse is the so-called Chaitj^'a s}Tabol ; vrhich, 
had it onty occniTed on these descendants of a Mithraic coin, I should 
now be inclined to designate a symbol of the holy flame, trilingual and 
pjTamidal, of the Sassanian fli*e-woi'ship. The marginal writing may 
with certainty he proiionnced to be an ancient foim of Sanskrit ; but I 
cannot attempt to read it. In figures a, h, e, I have copied the lines 
from tlmee other coins, and have thus ascertained that a portion of the 
legend is the same in all, while the remainder varies. The former 
doubtless comprehends the regal titles ; but in it there is no approach 
to the ordinary Indian terms of Eaja, Bao, etc. The six parallel 
letters may be read 

Mgs. 4 and 5 differ from the preceding in the central device, which 
now bears a rude resemhlance to the, human figure. The letters and 
general execution are very imperfect. 

Pigs. 6-9 are one step further removed from perfection. The 
legend, where best preserved, as in fig. 9, appears a mere repetition of 
the letter p, with the suifix r, rij and y. There are thi’ee letters behind 

22 
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tile jbead in fig. 7, wMcli may be taken either for con’iipted Greek, or 
for the PeHvi of the Sassanian coins, ouo. The central symbol has 
the form of a trident, hieut. Bnmes informs me that several limidred 
of these three species of coins were found in Kateh in 1830 in a copper 
vessel buiied in the ruins of Puragarh, twenty miles west of Bhoj, a 
place of great antiquity, and yet marked by the ruins of a palace and a 
mint. . 

Pigs. 10-12 are of a different type, though nearly allied to the 
former; they are not only found in Gnjarat, but at Eananj, IJjjain, and 
generally in Upper India. Lieut. Cunningham has just sent me im- 
pressions of five very well-preserved specimens procured at Benares, on 
which, in front of the face, are seen some letters, very like the Pehlvi 
character, The Sanskrit, too, is not of the elongated form of 

the upper group, but exactly like that of "Wathen’s Gujarat inscriptions. 
Not having yet succeeded in deciphering them, it is needless to copy 
out the mere letters at present. The symbol in the centre wiH be 
recognised as the peacock, sacred to Knmara, the Mars of the Eajpnts, 
alluded to in the preceding ohseivations. 


[I extract from the ^ Jour. As. Soc., Beiig.", (^n. of 1855, 
N.S., No. lxx\’i.), my decipherment of these legends, together 
vith some further observations on the coins and their local 
associations : — 

Cl, 1. Kumara Gupta, xxvii., figs. 10-12. 

Legem-^ 

I)ev{o) jayati mjitdvanir amm2^aU{h) Kumdra Gupto, 

‘ His Majesty, KiiniCira Gupta, who lias subdued the earth, rules.’ 


Cl. 2. SI^A^'DA Gupta, ‘ J.E.A.S,’, xii,, pi. ii., fgs. o2, 53. 

LEGEND-t^t^WI^t^^firqlW ^ ^ ^ 

Vijiidvanh' avanipati{r) jayati devia{h) Skanda Gup>fa-‘y, 


Cl. 3. Budha Gupta, ‘ xii., pi, ii., figs. 55. 57. 


Legend — 





Dev ip) jayati mjitdvanir avanipati{h) Sri Budha Gnpto. 

■Wlieu once fairly deciphq;*ed, tliese legends will be seen to present but few diffi- 
culties. The lapidary inscriptions haye already proved that the Gupta artists indulged 
in faulty Sanskrit orthography as well as in grammatical errors, so I need not detain 
my readers by any comments upon minor imperfections, while the general sense of 
the legend is sufficiently clear. I must mention that, in my Devanagarx transcripts, 
I have adhered servilely to the original legends, impressed upon tlie coins ; the version 
in the Roman type is corrected np to Sanskrit requirements. 

There is a snperflnons (or possibly an after the on Skanda Gupta’s coins, 
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tlie use of whicli is not apparent, but wbielx clearly takes tbe place of the final o in 
E;um§.ra’'s legends./.,' 

I may note that Kumfira Criipta’s coins display both, the old form of ^ and the 
more specially Gupta oiitline of that character. (<J.A.S.B,',iT., pl.xlix.,fig8.K)and 12.) 
The ^ is also seen in its transition state from the triple-lined letter of early days to 
the almost modern form; while, at times, it appears on Sfcanda's money as a character 
not easily distinguishable from the later Kumfira if just adverted to. This extensive 
modification of the in the numismatic alphabet, is the more curious, as the corres- 
ponding lapidary character retains all the essentials of its ancient outline throughout 
the Giipta inscriptions, froni the Aliahfihfid pillar to Budha Gupta’s record at Bran ; 
and even on to Toram&,na’s inscription at the same place. 

The weights of these coins run as follows : — 

Nine fair specimens of Kumfira’s mintages average 30.1 grains : highest weight, 
'33 grains. , 

Eight fair specimens of Skanda’s coinage average 31.7 grains : highest weight, 
grains. 

Dr. Bwiney's coin of Budha (No. 55, pi. ii., ‘J.E.A.S.’, xii.) weighs 32 grains. 

Their relative rarity may be approximately inferred by tbe numbers of the coins 
of each prince in Col. Stacy’s, my own, and Mr. Freeling’s collections. 


Kumfira’s 

Skanda’s 

Budha’s 

Doubtful 


Stacy. Thomas. Freeling. 
6 6 7 

4 4 1 

0 0 0 

2 1 1 


Total . 


12 11 9 


These coins of the * peacock ’ type would seem to have formed the recognised 
silver currency of the central and eastern provinces of the Gupta dominions ; for, 
though they are foimd in limited numbers amid the hoards of the local coinage of 
the western states, the relative proportions seem to be reversed in the ‘finds’ 
of the eastern districts of the Gupta empire. Those in my own collection have 
chiefly been obtained from Kanaiij itself, while Mr. Freeling’s centre of operations is 
Ilainirpur on the J amna ; but all his nine pieces were obtained from the eastward 
of that river. 

It may be useful to summarize the proved dates, discovered on the various 
specimens of the. ‘peacock’ coins; the consideration of the grounds whereon these deter- 
minations arc based is to be found at p. 551, ‘T.A.S.B,’, No. vii., 1856. 

Of Kumhra’s coins, some bear ciphers for one hundred, twenty, ando??^=;121 ; 
others display figures for 124 ; one piece discloses a unit for 5, and another a sign 
which I doubtfully class as a 9, but in both these instances the decimal cipher 
is obliterated. 

Skanda Gupta’s money continues the series in the use of the same figures for me 
hmdred; with the addition of two new symbols in the decimal place. 

Budha Gupta, in like manner, dates in the first century of the given era, but the 
value of his second cipher is undetermined. 

His inscription at Sanchi, it will be remembered, bears date 165. 


Cl. 4. — TorahXka. 
Silver : wt. 32 grains : unique and unpublished* 
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Obverse.— The iisiial Shh type of profile, but with the artistic merits still further 
diminished,. The head is turned the reverse way and looks to the left. 

In front of the profile are seen the figures for eighty with an indeterminate symbol 
in the unit place, 

Eevekse. —Device : Peacock greatly debased and facing more to the left. 

Legend: — (facsimile) — (date) ■ 

Toramfina, it will be remembered, is thus adverted to in the inscription on the 
Yarfiha image at Eran in Bhopfil : “ When the great raja, Toramana, the very famous 
and heantiful, the king of kings, governed the earth j in the first year of his reign, 
on the 10th day of Plifilguna : ” etc. (p. 249.) 

Prinsep, in noticing this monument, in connexion with the Budha Gupta record 
on the associate pillar, prefaces his translations with a summary of the relative dates 
of each inscription as illustrated by tbeir respective contexts. He observes, “ Tbe 
temple was built by Dbanya Vishnu, the confidential minister of Efija Mfitri Vishnu, 
the son of Hari Vishnu, grandson of Varuna Vishnu, and great grandson of Indra 
Vishnu; in the first year of the reign of Toramfina of Surfishtra (?) : and— 

‘ The pillar was erected by Vaidala Visbnu, the son of Hasti Vishnu, also giund- 
son of Varuna Vishnu; and at the cost of Dhanya Vishnu, on the 14th of Asarh in 
the year 165, in the reign of Budha Gupta in Snrfishtra, comprehending the country 
between . . . . the Kalindi or Jamnfi and the Kannada, or Kerhudda.” (p. 248.) 

Prinsep was clearly disposed to infer that the temple was built prior to the erec- 
tion of the pillar, and in this supposition I myself was formerly inclined to concur ; 
but tbe degradation of the type of Toramfina’s imitation of the Gupta ‘peacock’ coins 
places the matter beyond a question, and would leave me no alternative but to con- 
clude that Toramana followed Budha Gupta after some inconsiderable interval ; but 
my late admission of Budha Gupta into the direct succession of the Gupta kings, 
which has been freely conceded on the absolute identity of the style of his silver 
money with that of the newly-deciphered pieces of Kumfira and Skancla Gupta, has 
already sanctioned the result claimed by the present discovery. 

But this unique specimen of Toramana’s mintage furnishes us with further matter 
of speculation, in such portion of the date as stiU remains on its surface. The cipher 
for hundreds^ which should appear opposite the forehead of the profile, seems to have 
been worn away in the course of the ordinary currency of the piece. The decimal 
figure is sufiiciently well preserved ; and though it would he possible to read it as the 

for om hundred^ yet both its position and its outline alike claim for it the value of 
eighty : lowest in order appears a symbol which equally suggests a remote doubt, 
and, were there any figure, or portion of a figure, in the space below, it might be taken 
for a 0; except that, not only is there no cross-bar to complete that sign, but there 
is a semblance of an up-stroke beyond the second vertical line, which assimilates it 
with the Gupta unit entered last in the line in the plate of fac-similes. [pi. xl. a.] 

If these interpretations he correct, we have Budha Gupta dating up to 165, and 
Toramfina issuing coin in what we may fairly conclude to be one hundred and eighty 
odd, or about the very period that might have been selected for his epoch upon other 
grounds. 

The style of the coin legend also demands brief notice. It will be seen that the 
Gupta numismatic practice of arranging both the short and long vowel t above the 
line of mfitrfis (or more frequently omitting them altogether), is here so far modern- 
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ized tliat the short ’f' is brought down before, and the long*^ after, the consonant to 
which it is attached. The Bndha 0upta inscription at Eran, like the Skanda G-upta 
writing at KuhCion, still continues to use the old form of the long Yowel, while the 
ToramS,na record symbolizes the sound by a character similar to that on the coin. 

The short vowel, on the other hand, is already fully subjected to the modified 
mode of expression in the Budha Gupta inscription. 

The Gujarfit copper-plates of later days do not, however, accept these new forms, 
hut adhere to the general outline of the ancient superposed vowel.^— E.T,] 

Mgs. 13-15 The popular name for these mde corns— of silver and 
of copper— is, according to Bianes, in Gujarat, ^Gadliia-ka paisa’, ‘ Ass- 
money,’ or rather, ^the money of Gadhia,’ a name of Tikramaditya, 
whose father Jayanta, one of the Gandharbas, or heavenly choristers, is 
reputed to have been cursed by Indra, and converted into an ass. 
Wilford, in his Essay on the Era of Yikramaditya, (^As. Ees.’, ix. 
155) endeavours to trace, in this story, the Persian hible of Baliram- 
Gor’s amours with an Indian princess, whence were descended the 
Gardabhina dynasty of Western India {gardalh& being the Sanskrit 
equivalent for gor^ ^ an ass.’) The story is admitted into the prophetic 
chapters of the ^ Agni-Purana,’ and is supported by traditions all over the 
country. Eemaius of the palace of this Yikrama are shewn in Gujarat, 
in IJijam, and even at Benares! The Hindus insist that tliis Yikrama 
was not a paramount sovereign of India, hut only a powerful king of the 
western provinces, his capital being Cambat or Cambay: and it is 
certain that the princes of those parts were tributary to Persia from a 
very early period. The veteran antiquarian, Wilford, would have been 
delighted, could he have witnessed the confirmation of his .theories 
afforded by the coins before us, borne out by the local tradition of 
a people now xmable even to guess at the nature of the curious 
and barbarous marks on them. Hone but a professed studier of coins 
could possibly have discovered ou them the profile of a face after the 
Persian model, on one side, and the actual Sassanian fire-altar on the 
other ; yet such is indubitably the ease, as an attentive consideration of 
the accumulation of lines and dots on figs. 13 , 16 , will prove. The dis- 
tortion of the face has proceeded from an undue relief being given by 
the die-cutter to the forehead and cheek: and this has by degrees 
apparently deceived the engraver himself, who at last contents himself 
with a deeply projecting oMong button, encircled by dots, (figs. IB- 
IS) I Should this fii*e-altar he admitted as proof of an Indo- Sassanian 
dynasty in Saurashtra, we may find the date of its establishment in the 
epoch of Yesdijird, the^son of Bahram-Gor ; supported by the concurrent 
testimony of the ' Agni-Purana, that Yikrama,’ the son of Gadharupa, 

I [ Watben, ^ Jour. As. Soc. Beug.’, iv., pi xi], 
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slioiild ascend tlie tlu'orie of Malaya (TJjjain) 753 years after tlie 
expiatioB of CMnakya, or A.n. 441. 

Fig. 17 is one of several very curious coins in Stacy^s caMnet. 
The obverse shews it to he a direct descendant of 15 or 16, the Chouka- 
duka' of Stacy ; while the Mgari inscription of the reverse is at once 
perceived to agree with the second, or Graur, series of the Kananj cohis. 
I adverted to this fact before, and stated that it seemed to point to the 
paramount influence of the Pala family of Kanauj from Gaur in Bengal 
to Gujarat. The inscription has the letters ^ Wt • • • . pi’obably 
Sri Bdmanta or Samara JPdla-deva. 

Fig. 18 is a more modern variety of the ‘ ChGiikaduka,’ on wliieh 
the fire-altar is replaced by hlagari letters of the eleventh or twelfth 
century. The reading appears Sri Kmija (?) but it is more 

probably ^ Sri Kdla, for we find a Xala-deva in the Gujarat 
list towards the close of the eleventh century, whom Wilford vrould 
identify with Yisala-deva of Dihli. 

Figs. 19, 20. I have placed these two novelties finrn Stacy’s 
cabinet in juxtaposition with the Saurashtra group, because we see 
in them the evident remains of the ^fire-altar’ device of figs. 13, 15. 
The body of the altar only is removed and replaced by the Sanskrit 
^ Sri ; the O23posite face has the very legible letters — {JO or 
Sdsas, 40 or 41 . The explanation of in Wilson’ s Dictionary is— 
^ the moon (in the language of the Yedas)’ ; but it would be hazardous 
to interpret Sri Sdsas as indicative of a lunar worship, or an adoption 
of a lunar motto, in contrast vith the solar effigy and the fii'e emblems 
that preceded it. Sid, by itseK, is still impressed upon the Shah- 
’Alam coin of Mdlwa, which is denominated from this circumstance the 
Sri-sahi rujoce.^ It is an epithet of the goddess Lakshmf, and denotes 
pure Hinduism in the reigning dynasty. 

Mas, taken separately, maybe a contraction of Hastinapm or Ilansi, 
the 2 )lace of coinage, and may be^^^Samvat 40’ or 41, the year of 
reign. 

Figs. 21 and 22 should rather have found a place among the Biila 
coins of Kanauj ; for on the reverse of both, sufficient of the Gaur aijffia- 
betic characters are seen to enable us to fill up the whole reading as 
^ Sri Ajaya-iem. The obverse seems to be a rude outline 

of a horse or a bull. 

At the foot of this plate I have inserted a few miscellaneous coins, 
which I was doubtful where to place with proprieW, or which have 
reached me smee the foregoing plates went to pit;ss. 

1 See Yol. u-—-* ITsefiil Tables, tp., 68. ; 
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Fig, 23 is in Stacy’s collection, a brass coin of nniqtie appearance ; 
on the obrerse, a seated figure, adorned with a ^glory ’ ; on the reyerse, 
an mm containing flowers; and, across the field, in the ancient form of 
Sanskrit, mgn^pati: hioimd the margin, on both sides, is a 

garland of roses. ' 

Fig. 24 is a recent accession to Stacy’s collection ; on one side a bnli 
and staff, with , the ' miknown word on the other . side,, the, 

peacock of Knmara and a palm-tree (r*) This coin is evidently allied to 
those found by Mr, Spiers, in the Allahabad district, and figured 
in pi. viii. ; two of them are here re-engraved as being more 
in place. Lieut. Cunningham has a duplicate of 25, wuth a fuller 
inscription in the Allahabad form of bTagari; I shah take a future 
opportunity of engraving it. 

Fig. 27 is a copper coin found in the parcel lately received from 
Karamat ’AH. It is remarkable for containing the motto of the Eajput 
series — Srz Bmnagra- (or Sammita-ydem, with an elephant 
instead of a bull ; wiiile, on the reverse, the rude outline of a horse 
without a rider seems encircled by a Pehlvi legend: a coin nearly similar 
was engraved in the plate of Burnes’ coins, pi. xi. [ii.], fig, 17, p. 313 
of voL ii. ^ Jour. As. Soc. Beng.’ 

[ The connecting bands joining the obverse and reverse of 
these coins in the engraving seem to have been erroneously 
inserted. The ligatures should have been perpendicular, instead 
of horizontal. Thus the obverse halves of the two coins resolve 
themselves into a single piece of Kutlugh (p. 37), while the 
remaining reverses represent the two surfaces of a coin of 
Samanta-deva.] 

Fig. 28, from the same source as the last, is also nearly a dupHeate 
of fig. 14 of the above plate, except that it has the sinliaf ^lion,’ for 
reverse, instead of the horse ; the letters correspond exactly, but, 
though individually distinct enough, I can make nothing of the 
context. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE ' SEOONT) MEMOIR ON THE , ANCIENT COINS 
■POUND , AT' BEOHRAM, IN THE KOHISTAN' OP' HABIJL. By C. 

Masson/ (/.«?«,, 1836.) ' 

I Pad tlie pleasure last year to submit a Memoir [see p. 80] on the coins discovered at 
Begbr&,in, and now beg to offer a second, containing tbe results of my collection of tbe 
present year from the same place : the observations which these coins suggest I shall 
preface by a few remarks, tending to illustrate the locality of the spot where they arc 
found, as well as some other points connected with it. 

I shall also submit, in this Memoir, the results of discoveries in other places, made 
during the year, so far as they refer to numismatology ; in the hope of contributing 
to the farther elucidation of the history of the countries from which I write. 

The daslit or ‘plain’ of Beghrdm hears N. 15 E. from the modern city of Kabul, 
distant hy computation eighteen ordinary Jcos) and as the line of road has few 
sinuosities or deflections, the direct distance may probably be about twenty-five 
British miles. It is situated at the south-east point of the level country of the 
Kohistdn, in an angle formed by the approach of a lofty and extensive mountain 
range, radiating from the superior line of the Caucasus on the one side, and by tbe 
inferior range of the SiahKoh onthe other. The former range separates the Kohistan 
from the populous valley of Nijrow; and the latter, commencing about fifteen miles 
east of K§.bnl, gradually sinks into the plain of Beghr^m. East of the Sifih Koh is 
a hilly, not mountainous, tract, called Koh Safi, which intervenes between it and the 
extensive valleys of Taghow. Through the open space, extending from west to east, 
between these two hill ranges, flows the river formed by the junction of the streams 
of Ghorband and Panjshlr, which forms the northern boundary of the site of 
Beghram. Through this space also wends the high road from the Kohist'^n to 
Nijrow, Taghow, Laghmdn, and Jalalhbhd. The dasht of Beghram is comprised in 
an extensive district of the Kohistan called Khwhjah Keddii ; to the north, the plain 
has an abrupt descent into the cultivated lands and pastures of the Bait 6 Khel and 
Karindat Khfin Khel families, which at the north-western point interpose between 
it and the river for the extent of, perhaps, a mile, or until the river leaves the base of a 
singular eminence called Abdullah Burj, which, from the vast mounds on its summit, 
wms undoubtedly an appurtenance of the ancient city. East of this eminence, another 
small space of cultivated lands, with two or three castles, Cvalled KdrMiichi, interposes, 
between a curvature in the direction of the abrupt boundary of the dasht^ and the 
direct course of the river ; east of Kfirhhichi rises a low detached hill, called Koh 
Bachah, which has an extent eastward of about a mile and a half, intruding for that 
distance between the level dasht and the river ; at the eastern extremity of Koh 
Bachah is one of those remarkable structures we call Topes. Parallel to Koh Bachah, 
on the opposite side of the river, are the castles and cultivated lands called Muham- 
mad Rakhi, and, beyond them, a sterile sandy tract gradually ascending to a celebrated 
hill and zidrat^ named Khwajah Raig Rawhn, and thence to the superior hill range 
before mentioned; east of Koh Bachah, the level plain extends for about a mile, 
until the same character of abrupt termination sinks it into the low lands of Julghar, 
where we find numerous castles, much cultivated land, and, as the name Jdighar 
implies, a large extent of chaman or ‘pasture/ The lands of Jdlghar, to the east, 
from the boundary of the da$ht of Beghrhm ; to the south, its boundary may be con- 
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sidered tEe stream called tlie riyer of Koli Bam&n, wMcli, after flowing; along the 
eastern portion of Koh Damlinj and receiving what may be spared after the irrigation 
of the lands from the streams of Shakr Barrah, Beydak, Tugah, Istalif, etc,, fails into 
the joint river of Ghorband and Panjshir at a point below Julghar. Beyond the 
river of KoIx DamCin, a barren sandy soil ascends to the skii’ts to the Sitih Koh and 
ICoh Safi. Among the topographical features of the d>mht of Beghrani may be noted 
three small black hills or eminences, detached from each other, which in a line, and 
contiguous to each other, arise from the sxnface of the soil a little north of the river of 
Koli Daindn. To the west of Begliram are the level lands of Mahigir ; at the north 
west angle of the plain is the small village of Killah Biiland, xvhere reside about seven 
Hindu traders, some of them men of large capital ; and at the south-west angle arc 
three castles called Killab Ye/sbdslii, distant from Killah Bnland about four miles. From 
Hillali Baland to Jdlgbar a distance ocenrsof fonr-and-a-balf to five miles ; from Julghar 
to the skirts of the Stall Koh, about six miles ; from the temination olTioh Siah to Kil- 
lah Yezbashi, may be also about six miles ; and trom Killah Yezbaslu to Killab Bnland, 
aboiitfoiirmiles, as just noted. The whole of the intermediate space between these points — 
and even beyond them to the south-east and south-west — is covered with fragments of 
pottery, lumps of dross iron, etc. ; and here are found the coins, seals, rings, etc., 
which so much excite oiir curiosity. Notwithstanding the vast numbers of such 
reliqnes discovered on this extent of plain, we have hardly any other evidence that a 
city once stood on it — so complete and universal has been the destru dion of its bniid- 
ing’s. But in many places, we may discover, on digging about tlie depth of a yard, 
lines of cement, which seem to denote the outlines of structures, and their apart- 
ments : on the edge of the plain, where it abruptly sinks into the low lands of Baltfi 
Khel, from Killah Bnland to KiU’&liicM, is a line of artificial moniids ; on the sum- 
mit of the eminence called Abdullah Bfirj are also some extraordinary mounds, as 
before noted; and, contiguous to the south, is a large square described by alike sur- 
prising mounds ; on one side of this square, last year, a portion sank or subsided, 
disclosing that these mounds were formed or constructed of huge imburnt bricks, 
two spans square and one span in thickness. This circumstance also enabled me to 
ascertain that the original breadth of these stupendous avails — for such w'e must con- 
clude them to have been— could not have been less than sixty feet ; probably much 
more. Among the mounds near Killah Bnland is a large tumulus, probably a 
sepulchre, which appears to have been coated with thin squares of white marble ; and 
near it, in a hollow formed in the soil, is a large square stone, wiiicli the Muham- 
madans call Sang-Kustam, (or the stone of Kustitm), and which the Hindds, without 
knowing why, reverence, so far as to pay occasional visits to it, light lamps, and daub 
it mtli or ‘ red load.’ . . . The traditions of the coiintry assert the city of 

Beghrhm to have been overwhelmed by some natural catastrophe; and while we vouch 
not for the fact, the entire demolition of the place, with the circumstance of the outlines 
of buildings discoverable beneath the surface, seem not to discountenaxice the tradition. 
It is not, "however, improbable, that this city, like many others, may owe its destrue- 
tion to the implacable rage of the baxharous and ruthless Genghk, who, like Attiia, 
described himself as the Ghazb-i Kbudfi, or ‘ Scourge of God J That it existed for some 
time after the Muhammadan invasion of these countries is evidenced by the numerous 
coins of the Khalifs found on its site. That it ceased to exist at the period of Timor’s 
expedition into India, wo have negative proof furnished by his historian, Sharif-nd- 
cTin, wfoo informs us that Timfir, in his progress from Anderah to Kfibul, encamped 
on the plain of Bhran (the modern Bfiyan, certainly) ; and that while there, he directed 
a canal to be cut, which was called Mahigir, by which mean.s the country, before 
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desolate and improcliieti^^ became . fertile and Ml of gardens. The lands thus re- 
stored to cultivation, the conqueror apportioned among sundry of his followers. The 
canal of Mahigir exists at this day, with the same name it received in the time of 
Timdr. A considerable village, about one mile west of Beghrhm, has a similar 
appellation. This canal, derived from the river of Ghorband, at the point where it 
issues from the hiHs into the level country, irrigates the lands of Bhyhn and Mahigir, 
and has a course of about ten miles. Had the city of Beghrhm then existed, these 
lands immediately to the west of it would not have been waste and neglected, neither 
would Thnhr have found it necessary to cut his canal, as the city when existing must 
have been supplied with water from the same source— that is, from the river of 
Ghorband ; and from the same point — that is, at its exit from the hills into the level 
country ; and the canals supplying the city must have been directed through these 
very lands of Bayhn and Mahiglr, which Timdr found waste and desolate. The 
courses of the ancient canals of Beghrhm are now very evident, from the parallel 
lines of embankments still to he traced. The site of Beghrhm has, to the north, the 
river formed by the junction of the Ghorband and Baiijshir streams*, and to the 
south, the river of Koh DainM; but neither of these rivers are applicable to the 
inigation of the circumjacent soil, the former flowing in low lands, perhaps one 
hundred and fifty feet below the level of the plain, and the latter scantily furnished 
■with water flowing in a sunken bed. It may be further noted, ■with reference to 
Timtiris colonization of Mahiglr, that the inhahitants of the district of Khwhjah 
Keddri, while forgetful as to whom their forefathers owed their settlement in this 
country, acknowledge their TurM descent, and alone, of ail the inhabitants of the 
Eohisthn, speak the Tmrkl language. We might expect to detect a notice of 
Beghrhm in the Arabian records of the early Khalifs, in the histories of the Ghaznavi 
emperors, and in those of Gengliiz Khkn. 

That Beghrhm was once a capital city, is evidenced by its Tope, a sepulchral 
monument of departed royalty ; while a second, situated in Tope Darah, about nine 
miles west, may probably be referred to it, as may perhaps a third found at 'Alisahi, 
at the gorge of the valley of Nijrow, distant about twelve miles east. The appella- 
tion Beghrhm must also be considered indicative of the pre-eminence of the city it 
characterizes; undoubtedly siguifying the chief city or metropolis. About three 
miles east of Kabul, we have a village and extensive pasture retaining this name, 
which indicates the site of the capital in which Kadphises and his lineage ruled, and 
whose topes we behold on the skirts of the neighbouring hills. bTcar Jalalabad, a spot 
called Boghrhm, about a mile and a half west of the present tovm, denotes the site 
of the ancient Kysa ; or, if the position of that city admit of controversy, of Kagara, 
its successor in rank and consequence. Near Peshhwar we have a spot called 
Boghrhm, priinting out the site of the original city ; and that this epithet of eminence 
and distinction was continued, up to a recent date, to the city of Beshhwar, we learn 
from Bhber and Abd-l-FazL 

We have indications in the Kohisthii of Khbnl of two other ancient cities, which 
■wore undoubtedly considerable ones, but 'wMch we cannot suppose to have rivalled 
Beghram in extent or importance. The principal of these is found in Perwan, about 
eight miles N., nineteen W., of Beghrsim, and consequently that distance nearer to 
the gi-and range of Ovaucasns, under whose interior hiUs it is in fact situated. The 
second is found at Korahtass, a little east qf the famed hill ; and Ziarat Khwajah, 
Eaig Eawan, distant from Beghrhm about six miles N., forty-eight E. There are 
also many other spots in various parts of the KohistCin which exhibit suMcient eri- 
dcnces of the^ir ancient population and importance.; but these must be considered to 
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have been towns, not cities. In the valley of PanjsMr we have more considerable 
indications, and we are enabled to identify three very extensive sites of ancient cities ; 
but which, hroin the character of the country, and the limited extent of its resources, 
we can hardly suppose to have flourished at the same epoch. In the Koli Bamtin of 
Khbul, or the country intervening between that city and the Kohisthn, "we discove 
two veiy important sites, which unquestionably refer to once capital cities ; both oceu 
in a direct line from Beghr§.m to Khbul, under the low MU ranges which bound Eol 
Bamiin to tbc east, and contiguously also east to the river of Koh Daman; the tirs 
commences about eight miles from Boghrhm, and is known by the name of Tartruiig 
Zar ; the second is about the same distance frirther on, and has no particular name 
but is east of the seignorial castles of Luchd Khan and the village of Korindcr ; a' 
this site we find a topo, an indubitable evidence of royalty ; and connected with it is £ 
stupendous artificial mound on the west hank of the river, constiaicted witli elaboratt 
care : the base appears originally to have been BiiiToiindcd with a magniiicent trench, 
supplied by the stream with w^atcr. Here, no doubt, wms some important structure, £ 
palace or citadel. At this day the summit is crowmed with dilapidated mud wailLs oi 
modern coiivStruction, and the spot is known by the name of Killah llCijput. In the 
district of Ghorhand, wnst of the great hiU range, which, radhiting from the Hindu 
Kosh, or Caucasus, Ibrms the western boundary of Koh Bamtm, we have very main 
important vestiges of antiquity, both in the principal valley and in its dependencies, 
“particularly in one of them named Fendukistfin ; we have reasons to believe that 
coins are found there in considerable numbers, and that there arc some interesting 
mounds ; biU as we liavo not seen this spot, we refrain from speculating upon its 
character, 

We have thus enumerated the principal ancient sites of cities in Koh Daman and 
Kohisthn, both as shewing the former importance and illustrating the capabilities oi 
these fine countries, and as exhibiting the fluctuations, in ancient times, of the seat oi 
royalty in them. Beghrhm, Perwhn, Tartrung-Zar, and Killah Eajpnt have no 
doubt in succession been the abodes of sovereigns, as have most probably Panjshir 
and Korahtfis. Our minuteness may moreover ho excused, because in this part oJ 
the country w’o expect to detect the site of Alexandria ad Caucasum or Ad calcem 
Caucasi. It may be remarked, with reference to the sites of Beghram and Porwan, 
tliat the former is called by the Hindus of the country ‘Balarhm,’ and is assorted by 
them to have been the residence of Eaja Bal; the latter they call Milwhn, and assert 
to have been the capital of Riqa Milwhn. Mihvan may be a Hindd appellation, but 
it has been also assumed by Muhammadans 

It had been my intention this year to have secured every coin of every description 
that should he picked up from the das/it of BeghrCim, and this pui-pose woidd probably 
have been effected, had I not been compelled to be absent at J alalabhd. A young 
man was however despatched thither, with recommendatory letters to my frdond.s in 
the Kohisthn, and to Mm was confided the collection of all he might he able to 
procure. On my eventually reaching Kfibul, the young man joined with 1320 coins, 
from the appearance of which it was evident he had selected, and not, as ordered, 
talveii all that were offered. It also appeared, that in consequence of the distracted 
political state of the Kohistan in the spring, the Afghfin pastoral fiimilies had not as 
usual visited the plains of Beghram at an early season. In the autumn, moreover, 
from apprehensions of a rising in this part of the country, the Afghans sent their 
flocks to the Safi hills, the persons tending wrMch are the principal finders of these 
coins. Under these unfavourable circumstances, I twice repaired to Beghram, and at 
various intervals despatched my young men, and the total result of our collection this 
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year was fiye silw and 1900 copper coins. These are, of course, generally of the same 
description and types as those previously referred to (p. 80) . . . My stay at Jal-^la« 
hM was, during the season of the year, unfavourahle for the collection of coins ; yet, 
independently of those extracted from topes, were procured 248 copper coins, among 
which two or three are novel ones, to be noted in their place. 

Subsequent to my arrival in Khhul, I purchased in the hkzkr there, six gold, 176 
silver, and 142 copper coins: some of these are important ones. I had also the 
fortune to secure a large parcel of silver Bactrians, a deposit discovered in the 
Hazhrehjht : among these are coins of a type likely to excite some interest. . . . 

The coins of Eucratides I., so numerously found at Beghrhm, are not to he dis- 
covered at Jalhlabhd any more than those of ApoUodotus and Menander, considering 
always a single specimen no evidence that coins of that species were once current 
there, but rather that they were not. . . . 

It may he noted that these two coins of Demetrius, the only ones, we believe, 
hitherto discovered,^ have been elicited at Bukhari. Among the coins obtained by 
M. Honigberger at Bukh-^rh, and which he thought worthy of enumeration, probably 
as being both Greek and silver ones, are transcribed in his memorandum, 

1 Yasileos Antiochu. 

1 Yasileos Dimitriu. 

1 Yasileos Megalii Hiokraksii. 

3 Yasileos Euthidimu. 

5 Eucratides. 

I have mentioned the discovery of a parcel of Bactrian drachmas and hemi- 
drachmas in the Haztolijh-t, which we purchased from a Hindfr at Charrak'^r, who 
some three years since received them from a Hazarah. I have not yet been able to 
ascertain the spot, or under what circumstances these coins were found. The parcel, 
120 in number, comprised seven quadrangular silver coins of ApoUodotus, 108 silver 
coins of Menander, and five silver coins of Aiitimachus. The day preceding that on 
which this parcel of coins came into my possession, I received from the dashts of 
Beghram, a silver coin of the last-named prince, Antimachiis. The beauty of the 
coins of Antimachus, the excellence of their execution and designs, with the purity of 
the Greek characters of the legend, allow us not to place this prince subsequent to 
Eucratides, whose coins in these particulars they surpass. Among 5000 or more 
copper coins, procured from the dasht of Beghram, we have not discovered one of 
Antimachus ; and the detection of a single silver coin does not seem to afford evidence 
that he ruled there, w^hen the absence of his copper coins seemed to prove that he 
did not. 


EXTBACTS EEOM THE ‘THIBB MEMOIE OX THE AXCIEXT COIXS 
BISCOYEBED AT THE SITE GALLED BEGHBA'M, IX THE 
KOHISTAX OP EABHL. By C. Masson.^ 

Two notices on the site of Beghrhm, and of the nature of the coins found at it, 
have already been given. The collection of its antique treasmes having been con- 
tinued for three successive seasons, the results may he worthy of being presented in 
one view, both for exhibiting the exact state of discovery up to this time, and for 

^ There is a beautiful little Demetrius in the Yentura collection; see voL iv.— 
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providiDg data on whicli to foniid inferences or to hazard conjectures on tiie curious 
and intricate subject of Bactrian history and antiquities. 

It is not the object of this memoir to convey a full acconnt of the present state of 
knowledge on these and other points, npon which, in tinith, light is only beginning to 
dawn ; but simply to narrate the fruits of onr o^vn labors, happy if tliey prove useful 
to those who, with superior advantages, and when sufficient nmterials are collected, 
will, no douht, favor the world with some important work. We have, therefore, 
only to descant upon the coins found at Behgrhm, and such, allied or eomiected with 
them, which may have been procured by ourselves in Afghhmstdn ; and refrain, in 
the same spirit, from the delineation of any coins not actually found byusj and if 
such ate alluded to, it is from necessity, and to direct attention to them. 

The site of Beghrfim, whatever its original name may have been, and whoever 
may have been its founder, yields evidence, from the coins found at it, of its existence 
as a city, which must, at least, have flourished from the epoch of Eutbydemus, the 
king of Bactria, to that of the Muhammadan Khalifs— or for a period of nine 
hundred years. We have speculated on the probability of its pointing out the 
situation of Alexandria ad Caucasum, or Ad calcein Caucasi, and see no reason to 
change the opinion, viz., that the honor of being eoiLsidcred such, must be assigned 
to it, or to Nilab of Gliorband. The detection of a coin of one of the Antiochi may 
px-ove that it flourished prior to the age of Euthydemus, as it undoubtedly will have 
done ; and certain Hindd Bralimanical coins ^ described as Class Brfihmanical, may, 
perhaps, verify that it existed subsequently to the Muhammadan Ivhalifs, or to the 
duration of their sway in Afglianistan, — at all events, it would appear to liave been 
destroyed, in whatever manner, before the era when coins wdth Persian legends 
became current in these regions ; as our aggregate collection of nearly seven thousand 
coins irom its site has not been contaminated with a single Persian coin, unless fig. 9 
of the just noted Hiiidd series ha\'e a Persian legend, which may seem to intimate 
that the city’s extinction was about the period of the introduction of the language, 
which may have been contemporaneous with the rise of the Muhamniadan sovereignty 
of Ghazni The coins of its princes have Persian legends, to prove which, w^e have 
inserted a silver coin of the celebrated Sultan IMahmud : none of his coins or of his 
father, Sabaktaghi, have hocn found at Beghram, where those of the Khafrfs so 
numerously occur. 

Although Beghiimi, inferring from the presence of topes or sepulchral monument.^ 
on its site and in its vicinity, may be supposed at some period to have been a capital, 
which its name testifies, it "wiU generally have been only a provincial capital ; and 
this is w'orthy of note, because there may be reason to suspect that many of the 
former rulers in these countries, particularly the Greek-Bactrian princes, had distinct 
provincial coinages. Certain coins of Apollodotns, Antilakides, Ermaios, and Eucra- 
tides seem to countenance the suspicion. 

It is presumed that coins constantly found, and in number, on any knowm spot, 
afford proofs of their having once been current there, and that tlie princes whom they 
commemorate, whether as paramount or tributary sovereigns, held also authority at 
that spot. The numbers in which coins may he found, may, perhaps, friniish a 
criterion upon which we may calculate, — first, generally, the duration of the dynasties 
denoted by the various types of coins ; and next, particularly, that of the reign of 
each individual prince. A collection of one year would not fiunish this criterion ; a 


^ Of the Eajput, or ‘hull and horseman* group.*-* J.P. 
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collection of many years miglitj — a statement is tlierefore annexed, of the numbers 
in wliicli the several descriptions of coins found at Beghrdm have, dining three years, 
been obtained ; —and if it be seen that they are found annually in due numerical pro* 
portion, it may be of service in our speculations, assisted by the coins themselves. 
Indeed, of the recorded kings of Bactria, the coins are found in just the numbers we 
might expect, and confirm what we know as to the length of their reigns ; and in 
some other instances of unrecorded princes, their coins and the frequency or rarity of 
their occurrence corroborate the conjectures as to the extent of their reigns, which 
other accidental discoveries seem to authorise. 

The coins of Beghrfim fortunately admit of ready classification, and may he re- 
duced to five grand classes — I. Oreek-Bactrian ; II. Indo-ScytMc or Mithraie ; 
III. Ancient Persian, whether Parthian or Sassanian ; lY. Hindd or Brhhmanical ; 
Y. Kufic or Muhammadan. The last class may chronologically be entitled to stand 
before its predecessor, the Brfihmanical one. 

ENXJMEEATION OE COINS COLLECTED FEOM BEGHEAM DUEING THE YBAES 1833, 
1834, AND 1835. 

Greeh Syro-JBactrim. 1833. 1834. 1835. 

Antioclins 1 


Recorded GreeJc Bacfrian, 


Unfecorded Greek Baetrian. 


Enthydemus 
ApoUodotus.. 
Menander .. 
Eucratides .. 


Pantaleon . 
Agathocles . 

Lysius 

Aiitilalddes . 


Ermaios 

Dika(i>) 

Lion and Elephant coi: 
Chaitya Symbol coins 


Analogous coins, fig. 104 to fig. 106. 
Ditto fig. 107 to fig. 110. 

Ditto fig. Ill 

Ermaios of Hysa, and his family .... 

Archelins 

Diomedcs 

Ipalirisns 

Antimachns 

Adclphortos. (Spaiyrins, J.P.) 

^:::AziMsOS:;'\ 

Azos ’ 


1 

2 

3 

19 

SI 

23 

39 

56 

58 

70 

92 

107 

2 

2 

3 

10 

19 

14 

6 

5 

3 

8 

16 

13 

34 

31 

27 

10 

5 

13 

1 



6 

14 

13 

20 

23 

24 



11 

19 

16 

20 

171 

267 

257 

1 

1 


8 

24 

20 

1 

1 


136 

179 

278 



1 


1 


1 

' 1 

1 


1 

1 

1 


1 


^ It is a very remarkable circumstance that none of the coins of Azos, which were 
so numerous in the Yentura collection from the Panjfih, should have been met with at 
Beghrkm.— J.P. 
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Xndo~8e0iie or Mithmic. 

EadpMses, 

Kanerkos . 

Kaiierki , family , 

Series 3. Obverse, ligare seated in native fashion .... 

Series 4. ^ Concli-lonnger/ one foot up 

Series: 5. ^ Elepliaiit-rider 

Series 6. Keverse, bull and priest : Okro 

Series 7. ¥ery rude — reverse, female mth cornucopia 

^Parthian (?) md Bmsanimi, 

As fig. I to fig. 6.^ 1 Small, head and fire-altar : \ 161/ 1 27S 

As fig*. 44 to iig. 51. j and large, of all tyx^es. j \ n f 

Eufiu/ancIBrahinanical........ ■. 122 \ ) 171 

Beghrkm has not yielded one coin of the Arsacidje, or one coin that we dare 
positively to affirm to be Parthian.^ Coins with the Sassanian synihols on the 
reverse, or the distinguishing fire-altar, are very numerous ; but it may he questioned 
whether they are coins of the SassanidiB of Persia, and whether they may not rather 
refer to distinct princes, that we believe Persian authentic history attests to have 
flourished in these countries, as at Zabulistiin, etc. 


^ [ PI. iii, vol. V., ^ Jour. As. Soc. Beng.* ; ‘ Ariana Antiqua.’ xvi., 18, 19, 20.] 
^ [ One doubtful one is noticed at p, 546, ‘Jour. As. SoCo Beng.% vol. v.] 


1833. 

1834. 

1835. 

.. 37 



. C2 

.. 241 

o 


\ 4 

.. u\ 


res 


.. 10 


g 

f 19 

.. 56' 


03 

m 

/■ 175 

’56 i 
.. 254 1 

'1 

g 

1 73 
492 

.. 113 


/ 161 
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XII.— NEW YAEIETIES OF BACTEIAN COINS, 
ENGEATED AS PI. XXVIII., FEOM MASSON’S 
DEAWINGS AND OTHEE SOEECES. 

(SEPTEMBEE, 1836.) 

Instead of piu’suing Masson’s recapitulation of all the 
coins hitlierto found by Mmself at Begbram, we baye 
preferred selecting those only ■which were new in name 
or type, for illustration ; on the present occasion confining 
ourselves to those bearing Greek inscriptions of the 
earlier class, and leaving the Mithraic, of which our 
author produces some liighly interesting novelties, for a 
subsequent plate. 

Pig. 1. A sHver coin of Arehelins, similar in character to the 
coins of Menander and Apollodotns.^ 

Obveese. — ^Bnst of king ; head boimd with fillet or diadem ; legend 
BA:SIAEn:S (dim) IOT NIKH^OPOY APXEAIOT. [APXEBIOY.] 

Eeveese. — Jupiter Tona, ns, seated, holding sceptre in left hand. 
Compound monogram: legend in the Bactco-Pehlvi character. The 
name is faint in the drawing, hut is read with confidence hj Masson 
from the coin itself. It may he read JHahiyo (or jo)\ hut if the 
second and thud letters can he made the word vill represent 
very tolerably the pronunciation of the Greek name, Akaliyo. The 
equivalent for NiK'f}(popov is an old acquaintance, Ajalado; but the 
middle letter is altered in form. The remaining epithet which 

I have supposed to he represented in the Greek by is, in fact, 

found standing for this title, Hhe just,’ [Bhamikasa] in a coin of 

i Col. Stacy writes, while we are 'correctmg this proof, that he has just added 

another name to this grp.iip, BAS,lAEn::$ NIKATOPO:g AMYNT but of this we 

are promised casts in a day or two : it 'is,;tpo late for the present plate. 
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the Yentiira collection, figiired as pL xxi. [xt,] voL It. A 

more perfect and legible specimen •will be noticed below in Miissoif s 
series (dg. 6), in wliicb tlies econd syllabic letter, decides tlie 
identity ; bnt tbe initial is moi’e like n ; and tbe pemiltiniate is 9 
instead of li blit as tlie yowel according to onr former observa- 
tion, never occurs in the middle of a word, it should probably be 
read A and we should thus have additional evidence of >i being the 
same letter affected with some vowel-mark. 

Masson remarks on this coin : ‘ TMs silver drachma 
is an unique siieoimen found afBeghram in 1836. It 
is evident that king Archelins must stand high in the 
list, hut there is difficulty in locating his empire : if it 
be extended to Beghram, why do we not meet with his 
copper coins?’ 

The same epithet, as Masson points out, may be 
observed on one of the Azos group of coins having the 
‘ horseman’ obverse (fig. 22) of pL xvii. In onr coin the 
legend was indistinct at the top, but in his drawing it is 
clearly 'pa 9 'psn'na.'i'i'Bvu^ T'lW W\u- 

In this the thirteenth letter should probably be T, 
unless by some rule of orthography the epithet ‘just’ is 
combined by a permutation of its final, and duplicated 
with the commencing consonant of the following word, 
which may he recognised without difficulty as the repre- 
sentative of ^sya'Kov, ‘ the great.’ We are indebted to 
Masson for the restoration of the inscription, which we 
have introduced in this place, because no other oppor- 
tunity may occur of noticing this Azos coin. 

Mg. 2. A silver di-aclima of Antilakides, discovered by Masson in 
1885 .:: 

Obv. — H ead of the monarch, -with the peculiar hat or helmet com- 
mon on coins of Euoratides, Philoxeaus, Menander, etc., but rather 
flatter : mnstachios on the upper lip (?).; legend— as in the copper 
coins of the same piinoe — baSiaeus NiKHitOPor antiaakiaot. 
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Eet.— -J ufiter seated, folding a small ^ Yictory’ in Ms right iiand : 
in Ms left a sceptre or trident : monogram componnded of the Greek 
letters p and K : native legend — • . . . 9 • • • • . \u— as on the 

copper coins. 

Dr. Swiney possesses in the collection lately purchased 
hy him from Karamat ^AH a duplicate of this coinj which 
shews the completed PehlTi legend to agree with that 
given in my former notice. The device on the reverse 
of the square copper pieces of this prince — two beehives 
and palm branches, denoting, as Masson conjectures, 
Plenty and Peace — -has been met with on a similar coin 
of Eucratides ; in whose near association, therefore, it is 
probable the unknown Antilakides should be classed. 

rig. 3. An unique coin of Biomedes, found hy Masson in 1834, 
and described by him in vol. v., ‘ Jonr. As. Soc, Beng.’, p. 24. In the 
memoir now before ns he applies onr system to the reading of the 
native name, wMoh he makes out ajamiio, and argues thence 

that the Sanskrit equivalent for Biomed may be Aja-medha, a prince 
of the lunar race, who reigned at Kanya-kuhja. ‘TMs remark,^ he 
writes, Ms elicited from an observation in Mill's Mstorical note on the 
Allahabad pillar Jour. As. Soc. Beng.’, July, 1834), that the Chronicles 
of Marwar represent IJ^ayana Pal as having conquered Kanauj in the 
year 470 a.d. from king Aji-pala, a descendant of Aja-medha. We 
here find a dynasty hearing the common name of Aja (identical with 
the Greek Azos), and suspected by Tod to have been of ScytMc origin.’ 

We may remark, kowever, in opposition to this in- 
genious conjecture, that the Sanskrit name Aja is but a 
corruption of Ajaya, ‘the nnconqnered,’ and therefore 
might more appropriately represent the Greek ayjxTjrof 
than Azos, which latter I have, indeed, elsewhere con- 
jectured might be found in the Tavana-aso of Hindh 
tradition,^ Moreover, the first letter of the present legend 

. ; i In the Kashmir list of the * Bhja-taraagiiii,' there is a prince named Jm (tran- 
scrihed Ajin the Persian of the ^Ayin^i Ahbari’), whose date hy Wilson is 100 b.c., 
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may probably be 1, -wMcli -would give the readiug 

as to prommciatioUj with. 

the Greek; v, 

Kg. 4 is taken from a drawing hj M. Court, who has been fortu- 
nate in finding a new type of this curious copper coin, the reYerse of 
which usually presents the figure of a naked horse. (See ‘Jour. As. 
Soc. Beng.V-v^ol. iy,, p. 343). 

The present reverse exliibits the prince holding an olive-branch and 
spear, implyiag peace or war, in either hand. Bronx the collation of 
many specimens of the ‘horse’ variety, and one small one like the above, 
Masson makes out the full inscription to be BASiAEns ba2iaet:S auait 
the H apparent at the commencement of the lower line being the 
missing of the word baSiaeys. This reading is confirmed by more 
than a dozen examples, but still it leaves us with a most unpronounce- 
able appellation. It may possibly be only a preservation of the epithet 
AIKAIOY. In Masson’s small coin the monogram m appears to be the 
triple blade of a trident reversed, which the figure is holding. 

Big. 5 — an unique— is also extracted from Court’s coEection. It 
assimilates with the numerous class of Azos coins having on the 
obverse a horseman with extended arm. The inscription has much the 
appearance of Behlvi, but this may proceed from the indistinctness of 
the Creek letters. The monogram is very peculiar and curious, from 
the circumstance of its constant occurrence on the degenerate gold coins 
of the Badphises group. 

The reverse is quite in the Eoman taste. Two soldiers seem to be 
crowning their successful chief, -who rests on a kind of club. The 
name in the legend below is, happily, most distinct, B'l ; the 
fourth letter is doubtful, but if read the combination may be hesitat- 
ingly transcribed Yatilariko. 

Of fig. 6 three examples are knovm ; one in the Yentiira collection 
was depicted in pL [xv.] It was copied hastily, and I have now reason 
to think I must have omitted a letter, having then engraved the name 
AAEA^OPOT. The two new drawings, one by Conid;, the other by Masson, 
(both agreeing perfectly) from which the present engraving has been 
taken, leave no doubt of the correct reading being siiaatpioy [^nATPio:s] 
AIKAIOY AAEA4>OY TOY BA2iAEn:s, ‘ Spalyiius the just, brother of the 
king.’ The first letter may possibly be an E, or it may be supeifruous, 

“but wlien corrected for the epoch of Asoka, about a.3>. 180. He, too, may be one of 
our Azos family -but if we go by resemblance of name only, we shall be liable to 
lay hands on the great Asoka biinself as the fonnder of the line I 
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and tlie name be read Palyxis, but the y on the right hand of the coin 
is too distinct to permit Masson’s reading of the name, aaea#optgy, or 
my former reading, BAiEiAEns NIKAT0P02 AAEA^OPTOT. It is a very 
ciuions circnoistance that the prerogative of coining should thus have 
been delegated to a brother, and we have, imfortimately, no further 
means of ascertaining who this indulgent sovereign may have been, 
fm'ther than he probably belonged to the numerous dynasty of Azos 
and the ^ great king.’ 

On the reverse, we have either Hercules mth his club, or more 
probably, from the attitude, a musician playing on a kind of guitar. 
The Pelilvf is very distinct on three sides,* and, in conformity vith the 
G-reek on their paraEels, the word for /king’ is wanting. It would 
doubtless have been found in the lower compartment. The remainder, 
borrovdng two first letters from Masson, reads 'P'lh'll 

HI))* All that can be certainly extracted hence is that as before 

noticed, is equivalent to aikaiot. The name is iminteUigiDle, and the 
word for brother, ulafarmo^ approaches to no finternal etymon with 
which we are acquainted, unless the first letter be A with a vowel- 
mark, which would express something like the Greek itself, deljpJiarmo ! 
[Spalhara Putrasa Bhamiasa Bpalagadamasa.] 

Pig. 7. Here again our author’s labours of 1835 have enabled him 
to clear up one of our doubtful names (pi. xv., fig. 9,) and to correct his 
own reading of last year, (see ^J.A.S.B.’, vol. v., p. 25) where he supposed 
it to be nAAHPKOY. Prom the native legend I had supposed the word 
might be read ulidizou. The real name and title is now made out from 
six very distinct samples sent to Masson from Munderaur of Lughman 
•which were in excellent preseiwation, having stni upon them the lime 
cement which had been used in depositing them in some tomb. It runs 
thus; BACIASLUN BACiAEiiiL M^PAAGY inAAiPiCcY, a name which be- 
trays a kind of patronymic affinity to the last mentioned Spalpius ; 
while in the style of coin there is also a remarkable similarity. The 
diTinity* on the reverse is, however, a Jupiter in his celestial chair. 
The native legend is easily brought to agree with the Greek, through 
the facile mutation of letters of acknowledged similarity ; thus the h % 
must he a h j;; and the ^ di must he 'h n : and thus the context will 
become 'Pu'hdh p/nllu Pil'llu malaMo mahhko palirijo, the epithet 
jj^eyaXov seeming to he omitted [Maharajasa Mahatakasa Spalirisasa.] 

Pigs. 8 and 9. These two coins, made knowm in Masson’s first 
memoir, I have now had an opportunity of engraving from specimens 
in Swiney’s purchased cabinet. The Pantaleon of fig. 8 is quite legible, 
and the curious and xmknowm letters of the reverse are distinct, and 
perfectly accordant with Masson’s opiginal drawing. The wrord 
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ArA0OKAEOT:2 liowever, is only partially Yisible on %. 9, and is eooi- 
pleted on Ms anthoiity^^ In other respects the two coins are idonticalj 
haying a dog or panther on the ohyerse, and a clothed female on the 
reverse; with a flower in the right hand. The similarity of the native 
character to the alphabet of the Indian Ife has been beihre noticed, as 
well as the frequent occurrence of the Swastika and Chaitya symbols 
on coins of this groiip (see pl. [xx]). 

Tig. 10 is introduced from Masson’s plates as a more perfect speci- 
men of the Ilerciiles-reverse type than any in my former plate [xviii.], 
as regards at least the Greek legend, which is here evidently baiashs 
2THPd:S spmaiqV'. This Ermaens differs from his namesake in the 
reverse, and in the great corruption of the Greek ; but it is possible 
that the piece may have been contemporaneously struck at a provincial 
mint; and in such ease, if cities may he recognised — as among the 
Greek coins — ^by their tutelary deities, we shall find a cine to the 
appearance of Ibrniseus’ name on the following coin, fig. 11, which 
hears the reverse of the naked horse. It might, perhaps, be allowable 
to assign tMs horse as the armorial symbol of Bucephalia, while the 
Hercules might he attributed to some town conspicuous for Ms worship : 
the Victory’ to Mcea ; and Jupiter to one of the Alexandiias (being 
the general reverse of the Alexandrine coins.) 

The native legend on fig. 11 is the genuine Pehlvi one of Ermseus; 
hut that on fig. 10 is of the modified character so puzzling to the decy- 
pherer. It passes unaltered through a succession of princes, and may 
perhaps therefore embrace only their titles. 

Eig. 12. It was from dubious authority that I added the name of 
KAA«3^nHS to this group. Masson’s researches have now given authentic 
evidence that I did so justly. He has, this year, fallen upon two coins 
in which the name is quite distinct. It is remarkable, however, that 
the title of BArgiAEUS is here for the first time omitted, and the foreign 
expression xopanot introduced. This, it ^vnll be remembered, is pre- 
cisely the transition that is traced in the Indo-Scjdhic or Mitliraic 
series of Eanerkos ; and thus we have pretty strong groimds for 
inferring that the change was simultaneously effected in various pro- 
vinces of the empire of the foreign (or domestic) usurpers who 
supplanted the dpiasty of Eaetrian descent. 

There is, however, another very curious circumstance to be noted 
in regard to fig. 12. The Greek legend is K:a:saVAD kaa^izdy xn-pamv. 
How, as good luck would have it, Mr, Heave, of the Civil Service, has 
just favored me with a few old coins picked up in the Mofussil, among 
wMch is one, in excellent presemtion and well executed, of the 
kaaa^e:s .... kind described in my former paper [pL xviii.] The name 
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oa tMs coxa (wHoh. I have eagraved as fig. 14), is veiy clearly 

KOZOAA KAAA# . . . wMch is jiist such a deyiation from the orthography 
of Masson’s coin, KOtorAO kaa#izot, as a proyincial dialect, added to 
the difficulty of expressing natiye names in a foreign alphabet, yronld 
justify and explain. The name on two of the coins of pL xviii. may 
he also read kozoaa. 

Among several coins of the same class in the collections of Cunning- 
ham and S-vviney, as well as in Massoffis plates, other yariations of the 
spelling occur, ko2:Stao, KOZoyAO, etc., until at last the word becomes 
utterly illegible. 

In a private letter from M. Jacquet, of the Paris Asiatic Society, 
that gentleman expi'esses his conviction, after seeing Pr. Martin 
Honigberger’s coin, that the name we have called kaamiSHS should 
be wiitten mokaa#i2H5, which he supposes equivalent to the Sanskrit 
Maliatrishi; but I think we have abundant evidence against such a 
conclusion, since we can now produce at least three individuals of the 
family name of MadpMses. Thus— 

Pig. 13, copied fr?om a drawing in Court’s memoir, has the legend 
ZA©OT KAAA#E2(ou) XOPANOT; while, on the gold coins, we have already 
adduced numerous instances of mo, oohmo or ookmo, attached to the 
same. We shall take some future occasion to place all these varieties 
under review together; meantime the French ships ^ of the season will, 
it is hoped, enable us to profit by the disquisitions of the learned of 
Paris on this highly interesting question. 

Pigs. 15, 16. Small coins found by Masson in 1835, at Beghram. 
The execution is neat, and evidently Bactrian, but the names are de- 
faced. The caduceiis of fig. 15 is to he met with on the coins of 
Menander, and particularly on those of Mayos. 

It must not be supposed that Masson’s labours during 
the past year have been productive of no other novel 
results than those above-mentioned. He has brought to 
light many new types of the Mitbraic series, which I 
shall reserve for a future plate ; besides a very numerous 
series of what he has correctly designated Indo-Sassauian 
coins, to which, hitherto, we have paid too little attention. 
To make their study useful would involve the necessity 

^ [ These were the days when India was dependent on sailing vessels for news as 
well as merchandise. The ninety days* passage at a given period of the year is now 
exchanged for a fortnightly commhnication. sSdom exceeding forty days.] 
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of reviewing carefully the well-known Sassanian coins of 
Persia proper ; a task, unfortunately, rendered almost 
hopeless by the great indistinctness and perplexity of 
the Sassanian alphabet. I must not, however, on this 
account keep . hack the new and curious coins with 
Nagari characters of which the Beghram collection 
boasts. 

In conclusion, I must once more offer a tribute of 
admiration for the indefatigable and successM exertions 
of the collector of these Bactrian relies; and express a 
hope that his extensive collection, now consisting of 
7000 coins, may be deposited in our national museum 
by the East India Company, to whom it is presumed 
they have been annually consigned. 
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XIII.— FEW VAEIETIBS OE THE MITHEAIC, 
OE IXDO-SGYTHIC SEEIES OF COINS, AND 
THEIE IMITATIONS. 

From the variety of tlie Mithraic reverses already 
made known, it might have been imagined that the 
series was nearly exhausted. Every year, however, adds 
a few new types to our previous list, or produces finer 
samples of those hitherto considered indistinct. So 
multiplied, indeed, are our resources at the present time, 
that we can afford to be fastidious, and not only reject 
coins of the baser metals, but limit the admission even of 
golden novelties to those of one size, weight, and value ! 

My object in pi. xxix. is to develope more fully the 
transition from the Mithraic or Indo-Seythic coinage to 
the Hindu series, for which my numerous friends have 
furnished even more unequivocal links than those en- 
graved in my former plate, xxvi. (xxxviii. of vol. iv). I 
must begin, however, with a few novelties of the true 
Mithra type. 

Mg. 1 is the first to rivet our atteation and curiosity. It is an 
unique of Massost’s discovery. The obverse has the usual standing 
figure of the Eaja sacrificing, with the legend pao nano PAO kanhpki 
KOPANO. The reverse has an armed figure, ueaily the counterpart of 
the other, hnt -without any altar, and with the usual monogram: the 
legend being, iu Masson’s drawing,' opaapno. Hot having the coin 
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itself before me, the reading I venture to substitute for this is, of course, 
liable to correction ; but the strong similitude between the commence- 
ment of this legend and of the two curious ones formerly noticed, 
iminely, apaoxpo and apah®po, leave little doubt in my mind that the 
one before us should be read apaapno ; the word apno rejjresenting the 
Smislviit (igni, the god of fii’e ; whom we may reasonably sup- 
pose to be substituted for Athiu, as the Sanslait aria has been for 
Mithra, in the Indianized designation, okpo. The Pehlvi affix apa 
arda (generally mitten apta by the Greeks), implying ^the great/ 
has an evident connection with a com 

of the same signiheation, ^ excellent’ ; or ^rytiy ^ holy, venerable’ ; 
as Hhe smi,’ (iryamrta, ‘the holy land/ 

(India) etc. ^Aria’ also occurs, in combination, in Persian names be- 
ginning' with consonants, as Ariobarzanes, king of Armenia, — ^a deriva- 
tive from Perzin, the planet Jupiter of the Mithraic systemd 

Purther search, should these conjectures he well groimded, will 
probably bring to light coins with the single appellation afno, wlucli 
has not hitherto been observed. 

Pig. 2 is misplaced ; for the imperfection of the Greek legend on 
the obverse ought to condemn it to a lower grade in chronological 
order. All those legends which have the family name of kanhpki 
are clear and better formed than those of oohpki, to which this coin 
belongs. The latter, too, have generally the bust of the sovereign 
substituted for the Ml-iength sacriiicer. The name on the reverse of 
%. 2, 4 >apo, is new ; nor is it at first vciy obvious what meaning it 
may he intended to convey. It cannot well he a corruption of a©po, 
because the standing fiigure faces the opposite way, holds a spear, and 
wants the fiames on his shoulders. Masson ohscrAms, on tMs coin ; 
^ Here is another pecidiar legend, hut evidently signifying the Sun as 
source of light and majesty. Pharos Avas the term applied to the 
Alexmidrian Hght-honse, and Pharoah is the wcU-known scriptural 
title of the old Kings of Egypt. The bust on this coin affords a re- 
markable contrast to other coins of thp ftimily.’ It is certainly pro- 
bable that the Avord has some affinity to the Greek Imnen, dies^ 
soils ortus, hut no more than is naturally found between languages of 
a common origin. The Avord PJiraa, or something like it, eeiiainly 
existed in the aaicient language of Persia, as the personffication of light 
or heat, analogous to Mithra, the sun.^ In compounds it is frequently 
found, as in Plnaates, Phraortes, I'amaces, and Phradatesj the latter 

^ Yaillaiit, ‘ Ars. Imp.’ i. 1S3. 

- Mre^ in Egyptian, lias precisely tlae same meaning' as mikr in Persian, ‘ king, 
prince.’ " , 
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being altogether eongenerons /witli Mithradates, or, as the Greeks 
translated the name, ApoUodotos. From the same root are descended 
the modern Persian verb ^ to inflame/ whence \ illumi- 

nating,’ so often employed in componnds. Perhaps the nnconth name 
of Pnad-Pherroti, on a numerous class of the deteriorated Bactrian 
coins, may spring from the same root. 

Taillant, however, gives a different, and, I think, a less satisfactory 
etymology of the above class of names in his history of the Arsacidm. 
^Phiiapates sen et Phrapates, idem ac Aphra Pates, sen et Papatins ; 
nam apud Persas idem Aphra est, ac Pa apud Tmnas Scythasque, 
scilicet elevatus, supremus, maximns, qiias nominibus propriis ut et 
art prmponuntur.’ Arsac. Imp.’ i. 2). jSTow, if the word Aphra be 
merely an intensitive preposition, like the Sanskrit the 

Persian ji hwr^ the Greek Trapa^ and the Latin prce or per ; the word to 
which it is affLsed should be a significant adjectival nomi, as 
pardhrmm Hhe very heroic’ ; ArdasMr (Artaxerxes) ^ the great 

lion’ or ^ very valiant, ’ etc. The participial nouns Mithradates {qmsi 
Hhe given of Mithra’), and Phradates (^0^ ‘the given of 
Phra’), requii'e the first member of the compound to be a noun. 

Pig. 3. A type familiar to us, in copper ; and known before in gold 
of a smaller size. It was, in fact, one of the two coins first extracted 
by Yentura from the Manikyala tope. In Masson’s coin, the spelling 
accords with the vernacular pronunciation miipo, and the solar gloiy 
is irradiated on its edge, to shew more plainly its reference. 

Pigs. 4 and 5. Two more gold coins of Masson’s collection, having 
the legend of the reverse respectively nano pao and nana, both proved 
to be equivalent to nanaia by the peculiar attitude of the allegorical 
image. The introduction of pao in the first of the two would almost 
seem a mistake of the engraver, who had in his mind the pao nano 
pao of the obverse. I have nothing to add to my former remarks on 
the word itself, except to draw attention to an exfract from the Arme- 
nian Clironicles with which Mr. Avdall has favored us, proving that 
nanaia and the Persian Anahid were not positively identical, each 
having her separate temples and votaries, even in Armenia, ‘ Anahid 
was the tulelary goddess of our country, and was known equally by the 
names of Artemis and Aphrodite in our mythological works. She was 
always considered identical with the planet Yenus, though possessing 
all the attributes of Diana.’ As nanea, on Mr. Avdall’ s authority, 
means ‘maternal’ or ‘motherly,’ it would hardly he proper to ascribe 
such a designation to the moon, the chaste Diana ; neither has her 
effigy on our coins the lunar emblem, so distinctly portrayed on the 
MAO and some other types. Itather, then, let her be constituted the 
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TTeniis of tlie group, who plays aa equally couspicuous part in the 
Mithraie system.^ ■ 

Fig. 6 is a gold, coin, from Coiu'Fs drawing, of the a©po reverse. 
The obverse legend is PAO NANO PAD OOHPKI KOPANO. 

Fig. 7 is likewise from Court’ s collection. In it I was struck by 
the strong resemblance of the head-dress to that of the Parthian or Sas- 
sanian coins. The legend is wanting, and that of the reverse is quite 
illegible, though the monogram and device are in a perfect state. 

Fig. 8 has been already engraved in my plate of the Manikyala relics; 
but as one of the most interesting of the Mithraic series, it could not be 
denied admission in a plate exclusively devoted to them. I wnshed, 
further, to place it in juxta-position with the sitting figure of the 
APAOKPO reverse, because it might be conceived to be the parallel Hindu 
lunar coin to that form of the Hindu solar eifigy, OKPO. 

Like OKPO, this figure has four arms, and is therefore Indian: fur- 
ther, it is a male divinity; and thirdly, it is identified with mao, ‘the 
moon, ’ by the crescents of that luminary mising from its shoulders. It 
must therefore be the Soma or Chandra of the Hindfi Pantheon, who is 
represented with all these characters in Moor, though the later work of 
Coleman makes him to he a two-handed divinity. 

The appellation manaobapo, which so puzzled me on the former 
oocasion, has at length, I think, found a satisfactory explanation. 

mdng, in Persian, is an ancient name of the moon ; and 
lhaga, in Sanslmt, means ‘splendour, glory’; and is given as a synonym 
of the moon as well as of the sun. In the Zend, then — the link between 
the Persian and the Sanslait — we may naturally look for a compound of 
these two terms, such as manao-lago. It is weD. Imown that the my- 
thology of the Saxons was derived fr'om a Scythic or Central- Asiatic 
source, and their male deity Mona (whence our modern term, moon^), 
has been, by the learned, referred to the Persian mdng. I have, how- 
ever, found a much more convincing proof than these analogies afforded, 
that such is the correct explanation, in the Paron Yon Hammer’s Prize 
Memoir ‘Sur le culte de Mitbxa, son origine, sa nature, et ses mysteres,’ 
Paris, 1833 ; for a copy of which I am indebted to the learned author’s 
perusal of my observations on the curious relics from the Panjab. 

^ The Baron von Hammer says that the word ndth of the Egyptians is evidently 
the same as the Persian nahid-^wheiLce also may be traced the German nacM and 
the English niffht 

2 In like manner I feel strongly disposed to connect the strange OAAO of onr 
coins with O din o r Wodin of the Saxon mythos, an acknowledged derivative from 
the Sanskrit ft: Buddha, Mercury. It is not a little enrions that the verbal root 
of two of onr present days of the week, Monday and Wednesday, should thus he 
discovered among a parcel of old coins dug up in the Panj^h! 
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la tlie catalogue of Mithraic mscriptions discovered ia various parts 
of Europe, tlie Baron points attention to one ia particular among 
Gruter’s collection, in wMcli the word menotyuannus denotes the 
deified moon: 

‘ Cette inscription est nne des plus interessantes, a cause ties deux mots de Meuo- 
tyrannus et de Persidieus: le dernier indique Torigine persane du ciilte de Mithra : 
le Menotyrannus pent se traduire par ^seigneur du mois’; mais malgre ies objections 
de M. Eolle centre rexistenee du dieu Lunus, je crois que cette existence pent tres- 
bien etre prouyee, non seulementpar tous les monumens astronomiques des orientaux 
modernes, dans lesquels la lime est representee sous la figure d'un jeune garfjon de 
quatorze ans; mais, encore par la coincidence de la mythologie Eg}ptienne, dans 
laquellela lime, d’apres les ddcouvertes de M. Champollion, est une diyinitd mfile. 
Enfin, le mot MHN, dans leqnei M. Kolle ne voit que le nom d’un mois, est effectiye- 
ment nn nom persan de lalune, qui s’appelle mdh et mdng; e’est le moon des Anglais 
et le mond des Allemands, lesquels lui out conservd son genre oriental/ 

After this we can have little hesitation in translating MANAOBAro 
4ord of the months’ indeed, if we derive bafo from the Persian or 
Scythic leg, 4ord or prhxce,’ we shall have precisely the cor- 
responding term to 

Pig, 9. A gold coin of Kanerkos from a drawing by IT. Court. The 
rao in this seems to have a case for Ms bow strung behind Ms hack. 
The reverse is similar to that of a fine coin of oohpki in Yentuin’s 
series (fig. 9, pi. [xxu.] xxxviii., vol. iv.), wMch, however, differs in 
having the bust in lieu of the full-length of the prince. The legend 
APAOXPO has been before explained as ^ the great sim.’ ^ One of Ms 
attributes, it maybe presiuned, rather than the god himself, is intended, 
by the female holding the cornucopia— typifying the fertility he bestows 
on the earth. 

Pig. 10 is a most important acquisition to our Mithraic series, as 
heiag the veiy link of connection het^yeen them and the Kanauj coins. 
Immediately after the publication of my former plate, Lieut. Cunning- 
ham wrote to me from Benares, pointing out a coin in his cabinet of 
the class I had designated ^ Hnks,’ having the seated female with the 
cornucopia, but more perfect than those I had engraved, inasmuch as 
the legend to the left was preserved and legible as apaoxpo, the same 
as that of the standing figure. A duplicate of the same coin was also 
in Stacy’s cabinet, and on reference to the * Asiatic Eeseaiches,’ pi. i., 
the letters of apaoxpo were clearly legible on the reverse of fig. 6, a 
gold coin procured by Wilson from the bed of a tank in the Hugii 
district. 

The cornucopia, as a device, seems to have been copied from the 

^ / The OPOOKPO of the copper coins may be deemed a still closer imitation of the 
Sanskrit dryarkcL APA is the Persian orthogi-aphy. 
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Eoman coins of the Emperors. It is seldom or neyer to he seen on 
the genuine G-reek coins ; nor is it found on our Bactrain series until 
the age of xizos (with the exception of the copper coins of Antimachus 
and Philoxenus, the date of which is uncertain). ’Whether it bears any 
direct allusion to the legend may be doubted, — at least such allusion is 
entirely lost sight of the moment we pass the boundary into the Indian 
series. ■ 

mmw coim imitated eeom the mbdoeeo’ type. 

Since my former paper on the Gupta coins of Eananj 
appeared, very important acquisitions have been made to 
; our knowledge of this before unknown dynasty, through 

the medium of coins and of inscriptions; for both of 
which we are almost entirely beholden to the researches 
I of Lieut, Cunningham and Mr. Tregear in the neighbour- 

I hood of Benares, 

' The inscription, in an ancient character, upon the 

I column at Allahabad, interpreted by Captain Troyer and 

I Dr, Mill in vol. iii., ‘Jour. As. Soe. Beng.,’ had made 

: us acquainted with the four first of the family;^ namely, 

! 1, Gupta, a Eaja of the solar race; 2, Ghatot Kacha, his 

son; 3, Chandra-gupta, his son; 4, Samudra-gupta, the 
fourth in descent; — and there the Allahabad record broke 
b off with an intimation that a son was expected. 

1 The Bhitan Lat brought to notice by Messrs. Tregear 

and Cunningham, fills up the line of succession for three 
j generations further (see pi. xxx., vol. v. ‘Jour. As. Soc. 

Beng.’, October, 1836}. We may so far anticipate the 
translation of this highly important record promised to 
1 us by Mill [see p. 240], for the illustration of our sub- 

1 See vol. iii, p. 344. [Prinsep’s reidsed translation of tMs inscription is to be 
found at p. 233, ante.] 

J 
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jeot, as to state that the infant of Samudra was named 
Ghandra-gnpta II, His son was, 6, Kumara-gupta; after 
whom followed, 7, Skanda-gupta— and there again this 
new authority breaks off. 

How, to all of these (excepting, perhaps, the first), 
we can at present assign their respective coins from 
undoubted and numerous specimens ; and the succession 
of the devices on the obverse and reverse will be seen 
to follow just so much of modification from the original 
Mithraic model of the Ardokro coin as would be expected 
when the normal source was nearly forgotten, and Hindli 
ideas ruled predominant. Moreover, we can, from our 
coins, add the name of Mahendra-gupta, and perhaps of 
Assa-gupta, to the list, and there is presumptive evidence 
of a second Samudra as of a second Chandra, Altogether 
we may reckon upon nine or ten generations, which, at an 
average of eighteen years, will fill a space in Indian history 
of nearly two centuries, of which no written account can 
be met with; — unless the passage in the ‘ Yishnu Pur ana, 
that the Guptas, a Sudra family, reigned over a part of 
Magadha, at the time of its compilation, be regarded as 
alludiag to our dynasty. The sites whence their coins 
have been most frequently obtained, certainly agree with 
this description ; but the date assigned to the Purana 
must in this case be carried back a few centuries;^ and, 

^ See Wilson’s analysis of tlie Yishnn Pur^ina, ^ Jonr. As. Soc. Beiig.’, i. 440. 

- [ I annex Prof. Wilson’s full opinion on tlie probable date of tlie Piiranas : — 
^ The Pur&,nas are also works of evidently different ages, and have been compiled 
under different circumstances, tbe precise nature of which we can but imperfectly 
conjecture from internal evidence, and from what we know of the history of religious 
opinion in India. It is highly jjrobable, that of the present popular forms of the 
Hindh religion, none assumed meir actual state earlier than the time of Sankara 
Ach^trya, the great Saiva reformer, who fiourished, in all likelihood, in the eighth 
or ninth century. Of the Yaishnava teachers, Ehmannja dates in the tvrclfth century, 
Madhwfichhrya in the thirteenth, and Yallabha in the sixteenth ; and the Purhnas 
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by the Mlecbohbas of the Indus, must be understood tbe 
Indo-Scytbians ratber than tbe Musalmans. But I bad 
intended to confine myself to an enumeration of the new 
coins, and to postpone speculation until we are thoroughly 
acquainted with them. To proceed therefore : — 

Eig. 11. One of two gold coins of Cnnninghani’s cabinet (tbe first 
procured at Benares, tbe second in Calcutta, now with Dr. Swmey). 
It is a duplicate of my owm (from Conolly) with tbe uninteUigible 
legend engrayed as fig. 23 of pi. xxiii. It was then alluded to as 
baying tbe letters a little difierent from mine, and was read Kragipta 
PamgufptaJ. Upon full consideration of each mdiyidual letter as com- 
pared witb those of other coins, I do not think tbe second letter a g\ 
it is ratber a hh, and tbe reading altogether KlibMvu 

^araguja (adding tbe ja from tbe obyerse of my o^vn coin, where it is 
quite distinct). N’ow, we have gaiaed experience enough from our 
reading of this class of coins to expect that tbe legend, where it does 
not merely embrace tbe titles of soyereignty, will express some extra- 
yagant epithet. Tbe final jd also (implying ‘born of,’) shews that the 
said epithet belongs to his father; and this will account for the omission 
of ja on one side of the coin, which would have the effect of making 
the epithet apply to the son also. The present compound may thus be 
made up of Jcu, a diminitiye particle; hhdva, ‘the mind’; 

a particle impljing similitude; Eagu (for Eaghu) the grand- 
father of Eama, and ‘born of or, united by, — Kubhav-uparagu-ja, 
‘of the humble-minded, resembling-Eaghu-bom.’ The name is unfor- 
tunately cut off frnm the margin. Two letters of it are visible under 
the raja’s arm on the obverse, and look like asa: but on reference 

seem to have accompanied or followed their innovations, being obviously intended to 
advocate the doctrines they taught. This is to assign to some of them a very modern 
date, it is true ; hut I cannot think that a higher can with justice he ascribed to 
them.’ — 'Wilson’s Wishnu Pnrhna,’ preface, ix. x. : London, 1840. — ‘Another evi- 
dence of a comparatively modern date must he admitted in those chapters of the 
Pur&nas which, assuming a prophetic tone, foretell what dynasties of kings will reign 
in the Kali age. These chapters, it is true, are found but in four of the Pur^as, 
but they are conclusive in bringing down the date of those four to a period con- 
siderably subsequent to Christianity. It is also to he remarked, that the V^iiyu, 
Vishnu, Bhiigavata, and Matsya Purhnas, in which these particulars are foretold, 
have in all other respects the character of as great antiquity as any works of their 
class.’ p. X. — ‘ A very great portion of the contents of many, some portion of the 
contents of all, is genuine and old. The sectarial interpolation or erabeliishment is 
always sufficiently palpable to be set aside, without injury to the moi*e authentic and 
primitive material.’ p. vi.] ^ 

i I have worked out this solution, dictionary in hand; for the pandits could not 
aid me in the least: it is therefore quite open to criticism. 
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to my own coin, I have there no hesitation in reading it "3^^^ Bamudra. 
The coin is in this case wrongfully placed at the head of the group in 
the plate ; hut, as there are two coins to one in favor of the reading 
I still hesitate to remove it; for Assa-gnpta is a known name in the 
Kashmir list; and it is, moreover, so like our Azos, that one feels in- 
clined to discover in it a coin of Yavanaso himself, the supposed founder 
of this Kanauj dynasty, , 

.^,,Kg. ,1:2. This beautiful coin .is.' an 'unique in Tregear’s possession. 
It is valuable on every account : as giving an additional link with the 
Mithraic coins (fig. 9), in the standing ^cornucopia (female ; as adding 
a new and much desired name to the coin Hst ; and as teaching a good 
lesson, in the most unequivocal and well-formed Kagari, of the style of 
legend adopted by these sovereigns; to whoni'— whether from’ their 
extra-Indian, or their low origin, or their limited sway — the panegy- 
rist seems to have avoided apxfiying the usual epithets of royalty, 
Maharajadhmija. , 

' '. On.the reverse,' , the reading seems to commence 
mrm-rdjoGhhhatm, ^ the chhatra or overshadower of all the rajas 
■then, on the right of the obverse, 

na/rnUama-ja GJia{iot ?) ; and, -under the left arm, written perpendicu- 
larly in the Chinese fashion ^ Kmlm, ( Son-of-an-excellent-man- 
resemhling-Kama, (jha(tot) Kaeha.’ The only portion of this inscrip- 
tion missing is the seQo^Ji syllable of Ghatot, which may be replaced 
with confidence. The raja is sacrificing on the small Mithraic altar, 
and is dressed much in the Kanerkos style, though more fashionably. 

Tig. IS. Hext in succession to Kacha comes Chandra. Of his coins 
I have already supplied several examples (see pi. xxii. fig. 18, also 
Marsden itlvii.), but to keep up the comparison of the reverses, I here 
insert a very perfect sample from Cunningham’s cabinet, procured at 
Mfrzapur. Legend, on the obverse — Chmidra (the 
rest only partially visible), and, under the arm again, '^Chandra; 
on the reverse — ^ Bri Vihrama. ^ I do not find any instance of 

the name on this form of coin being written Chandra-giipta, although 
it is distinctly so on the Pillar Inscriptions. He is the first to change 
the ^trident’ standard of oohpki for the q;nasi Poman eagle. He also 
prefers the bow to the spear. 

Pig. 14. Cunningham’s, from Gaya, similar to my own (Capt. 
"Wade’s) of fig. 16, pi. [xxii.] xxxviii. vol. iv. Pig. 17 of that plate 
is another ; and seven are now known of the same type, dispersed 
among us: but few, if any, have the marginal inscription so well de- 
veloped.* As all the coins hearing simply Wikrama’ on them may be 
. set down to Chandra-gupta, so ail having 'Pf^TgnRf: pardhrama maybe 
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assigned to his son Sarandra-gupta I. This legend is attached to the 
same sitting female as before on the reyerse. The raja on the opposite 
face is just like his j^redecessoi's in costume and attitude, with spear 
and eagle ’ standard. 

Ey means of Messrs. Cunningham’s and Tregear’s coins, added to 
my former specimen, the long legend on the obverse can he nearly all 
restored; it'a|)pears to be WfK ^ .... • • • - 

Samara sata maiagafja- J . , , , which may be translated ^ having the 
strength of 100 7nast elephants,’ and on the opposite margin vijaya- 
jatam .... In my former sjjecimen, however, the final portion read 
a paraj ita-d^avaja. 

Under the arm, the word Samuira is written in the perpen- 

dicular form, the w being apparently placed above the because the d 
had taken its proper position below. 

Eig. 15 is another Chandra-gupta, from Stacy’s box, of which Tre- 
gear has a duplicate. Another is engraved in llarsden, fig. MLViir. 
Erom the alteration of the device, and particularly the omission of the 
fire-altar on this coin, we might with plausibility set it down to 
Chandra-gupta II.; but, on the same authority, we might make 
two Samudras; for these princes seem to have imitated one another 
so closely, that we find the device of the raja and his wife (?) — ^like 
that of the ^raja and eagle’ standard — repeated on the Samiidi*a coin 
(fig. 12) and, at a later period, on a coin of Skanda-giipta (fig. 24 of 
pi. [xxiii] xxxix. vol. iv.) with a change of costume. The raja’s name 
on this coin is disposed in two perpendicular lines, one on each side of 

the spear — Clumdra-g%ipta\ the second line, not very clear in 

Stacy’s coin, is quite distinct in Tregear’s, which reached me just too 
late to be substituted in the engraving. On the reverse, the ‘cornu- 
copia’ lady is seated on a sleeping lion, as if to express ‘all will go on 
prosperously if ye rouse not the wrath of your ruler,’ On the left 
hand are the words in the ancient cbaracter. The upper 

prolongation of the p perhaps indicates an amiimdra, and thus the 
reading may he panch-Mavaya, ‘tbefive excellences’ to wit, 

of a king. There is a fault in orthography, however, here, as in the 
legend of Ghatot-kacha: the words should he written p(vn- 

cha cJiliavayas, 'Whether the word ehkavmj^, ‘light,’ may have any 
allusion to the five luminaries of the Mithraic worship — the Sun, the 
Moon, Eire, Jupiter, and Yenus — it is impossible to say; but that a king 
should possess fi.ve virtues we learn from various Hindu authorities. 

Eig. 16. An miique in Cunningham’s collection from Gaya. The 
female of the reverse having, in the last, quitted her Grecian seat, has 
been here installed in one of a more genuine Hindu character — the 
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lotus-flower. There is a peculiarity also in her attitude, both hands 
being turned up, and the elbows resting on the knees. The legend is 
unfortunately cut off. On the obyerse, lioweyei, to the left of the 
usual raja, we have, in very conspicuous letters, superposed in the 
usual style, — ^proving that this is a coin of Kumara- 
gupta, the successor of Chandra-gupta II., and thus far in accordance 
with the Bhitari monument. Lieut. Cunningham has another of the 
same prince, of quite a different type (described in yoL ir. p. 637) 
[p. 280, see flg. 28, pi. xxiii.] ; but what confirms Kumara’s succession 
to Chandra II. is, that there are devices common to the two, which be- 
long, as far as our researches yet go, to no others ; as if, on the accession 
of the new prince, the mint had continued the preceding device, mutaio 
nomine^ until another was subsequently selected by the rising monarch,. 
(See figs. 27 and 28, pi. [xxiii.] xxxix. voL iv., ^>Jour. As. Soc. Beng.’) 

Figs. 17 and 18. For our acquaintance with the owner of the next 
coin in our series we are entirely indebted to Lieut. Cunningham. He 
first extracted Ms name from the Bhitari Lat inscription, and subse- 
quently traced it on these two unique coins in his own, and on one of 
my collection, already published (fig. 24 of pi. [xxiii] xxxix. vol. iv.). 
Fig. 17 is from Gaya, and fig, 18 was dug up near a village four Icos 
from Ghazipnr. 

On the obverse, the general attitude of the raja is the same as 
usual, the waist a little more fashionable, the gaiters absolutely those 
of the last century 1 and the hair or wig commencing to he curled in 
parallel rolls, as will he more fully developed hereafter. The name, 
perpendicularly disposed under the arm of both figures, is quite clear, 
SIcanda; while on the reverse of fig. 18 it is as decidedly (in 
the old character) ^ 8n Blcanda-gu^ta, the very name of 

the Bhitari lat successor to Kumara. 

On comparing the plates — in the ‘Asiatic Researches’ and the 
‘ Journal ’ — of the coin given me by Mr. Bacon, many years ago, and then 
thought rather susi3icious, Lieut. Cunningham soon found its legend to 
be identical with his own, — a fact fully confirmed by re-examination of 
the coin itself. These three, however, are the only coins yet known 
of this name. One of them, 1 7, exhibits a new name on the reverse, 
for, unlike 18, it is certainly not Skanda-gupta, but 
Kramcmanda’i whicb may be looked upon as a rhyming epithet — 
‘ equal to (or suipassing) Manda’ (Saturn or Yama). Mr. Tregear has 
lately got a duplicate of this coin, in which the reading is rather 
— one and both may possibly be intended for 
Bri Malundra. 

Figs. 19, 20. "We now pass to another new acquaintance made out 
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jomtly By Caniiiiigliam and myself on a general inspection of tBe Griipta 
coins. Fig. 19 is in the Society’s collection, and is engraved as 14 of 
the plates in tBe ^ Asiatic Eesearches,’ vol. xvii., nnread by l/Tilson. 
Upon recognizing the final letter, ^ ndm, we soon perceived the 
preceding letter— which I had before mistaken fox a. ph or n — to be the 
old ^ A j and thus, with the vowel above it, the name was immediately 
cleared Tip jSri Mahendra, Another coin from Gaya, 

belonging to Cunningham, turned out to be of the same individual as 
to the reverse, with some variations in the legend of the obverse. 
Under the arm of the latter, the letter ^ hu seems to denote a Knmara ; 
but, on the margin, are evidently the words jaf/ate 

MaMndra. On the Society’s coin, fig. 9, the marginal inscription is 
more complex— as yet unintelligible ; then, between the 
feet, ^ Sri ; and, near the hand, the letter g gu of Gupta,’ the inter- 
vening name being cut off. 

Pursuing the examination, we found the coins 29 and SO of pi. 
fxxiii.] xxxix. voL iv,— with the raja on horseback, and the seated 
female feeding the peacock— to belong also to Mahendra-gupta. ^ Ajita 
Mahendra’ on the reverse, and ^ Mahendra-gupta’ on the obverse of 
30, are quite clear. I was before only misled by the letter A which I 
read as the nasal n of the lat alphabet. 

I shall have occasion to recur to this name in the next plate, 
which contains those new forms of the Xanauj coin that are without the 
^ cornucopia ’ female, and have not such dii-ect analogy to their Mithraic 
prototype as is palpable in the whole of the reverses included in the 
lower half of the present plate. 

(pi. XXX.) 

Figs. 1, 2. These two coins, from Tregear’s cabinet, are variations 
only of the original coin given to me by Conolly, now become cele- 
brated as having opened the door to the understanding of the whole 
group. In that coin, however, the archer holds his bow in the wrong 
hand, whereas in the two present coins, and the one following, the 
position is rectified and the lion is better developed, particularly in 
fig. 2. Besides adding these fine specimens to our series, Tregear has 
made out the true reading of the legend on the reverse. Instead of 
sacha or pradya the word is Sinha-mhramai ^the lion-hero,’ 

which is consistent with the device, for it may be also understood as 
^conqueror of the lion.’ ^ To whom, however, this title is to bo applied, 

^ It is remarkable that hi most cases the word sinha (or more properly simha) is 
■written ■w'ith an unknown letter superposed to the This mast be the nasal for 
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would still ha^e remained doubtful, but for the fortunate discovery of 
another coin, by the same indefatigable collector, in the prolific neigb- 
bourbood of Jaunpur, even while I was engraving the present plate. 

Fig. 8, the coin here alluded to, bears precisely the same device, 
with variation only of the attitude of the warrior. The legend is 
different, the part visible being, on the obverse, . . cf 
Srt . . U Mahendra jmja; and, on the reverse, ^ Sri 

Maliendra Sinlia. Whether the Mahendra here designed be distinct 
from the Mahendra-gupta of the ^cornucopia' reverse, remains to be 
ascertained. 

Figs. 8, 4, 5. From Tregear’s collection. These three coins — bear- 
ing the raja on horseback on the obvex’se, and a female seated sideways 
on a morlid or wicker ^ stool ' on the reverse— are essentially the same 
as were lately published, (figs. 29, 30, pi. [xxiii.], from Bmd's and 
my own coins) which I was then, however, imable to read satisfac- 
torily, from misax}prehension of the letter h. The legend is in all 
exactly the same on the reverse, ajita Mahendra : tthe 

unconquered Mahendra.' The female holds, in her right hand, vari- 
ously, a flower, a noose, or food for an attendant peacock, like that of 
the Kumara coins. 

On the obverse the legend is more variable. 

In 3, we have the letters .... .... 

In 4, not legible . , cffW 

In 5, . . not legible. 

Fig. 6. (Tregear). This coin resembles in all respects the foregoing, 
excepting as to the legend, which is, on the obverse, beginning at the 
top, .... \ paramesf vara ? C%a- oi Make- Jndra-giipf a. On 

the reverse (the second letter being very clear on a duplicate coin in 
Cunningham's cabinet) ajita Viler ama. This name so 

closely resembles the common pronunciation of Yikramajit (correctly 
written Yikramaditya), that, although it may not belong to that cele- 
brated sovereign, it is very possible that matters appertaining to the 
history of the one may have been transferred to the other, and hence 
some of the confusion, so perplexing to the historian, have originated. 

Fig, 7. An unique lately procured by Tregear. The raja on the 
obverse is of a peaceful character, with hand extended, but no altar. A 
diminutive attendant holds a chJiata over his head. The letters on the 
margin are not legible. On the reverse is the standing ^cornucopia' 

wMch the anuswhra is now substituted. In fig. 2 the letter is palpably an X to 
which is subjoined the ^ h ; but in figs. 1 and 8, and in my coin, the letter has the 
form of C * " 
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female lioHing a well-depicted lotus-flower, witfl a lateral inscription 
wMeh may be read VihrmiMitya y but although the 

length of the subjoined y exceeds that usually found in the and the 
di is not much like the ch^ it is probable that the word is, after all, only 
Vihrmia Chandra: and we must not allow our sanguine 
imagination to rejoice in having at length hit upon a veritable coin 
of the author of the Sam vat era ,• against which there is also a cogent 
chronological obstacle, in the date hitherto assigned to our dynasty of 
■Guptas.^,' ' 

Mg. 9 (Tr.) is introduced as a new variety of the Chandra-gupta 
coinage: only differing from the numerous class before deseribed, in 
the legends, which are, very clearly, on the obverse ^ . . . 

8ri Chmidra-yuptaf (the titles not legible) and, on the reverse, 
Sri Vikraina, 

Eig. 10, of Tregear’s collection, was engraved as a doubtful name, 
but I think it may be set down as belonging to Skanda-gupta. 

Pigs. 11 to 15. This curious class of copper coins has not yet been 
brought to notice. They are, indeed, much more scarce than the gold 
coins of the same age, and hitherto only those of one individual of the 
family have been met with. It was not until Tregear’s highiy-curious 
specimen, fig. 11, had furnished us with the style of Chandra’s copper 
coins, that we were led to re-examine our several collections, in which 
were found, and became legible, a few rare specimens of the same 
character. 

Pig. 11 has the portrait of the raja on one side, with a smaller, per- 
haps female, figure on his left hand. On the reverse [a peacock] -. below 
which, in very well defined characters, ..... ^ 

(^8ri na)hdrdja 8ri Chand/ra’gupta. 

Pig. 12 is a demi-coin of similar stamp, one of two belonging also 
to Ti^egear; but, on the reverse of this, as in all that follow, the device 
is a bM, the same that figures on the military standard of the gold 
coins, and which, Wilson says, ^ looks more like a goose than a Roman 
eagle.’ The inscription is very well preserved, Sri 

Chandra-giipta, 

Pig. 13 is from Stacy’s cabinet: the obverse, well executed, repre- 
sents the bust of the raja holding a fiower,* beneath . . 

Sri Vilrama ; the next letter may be ^ or 1? ; hut on the reverse arc 
distinguishable the initial letters Sri Cha ..... proving that 

the coin belongs to Chandra-gupta. 

Pig. 14 is from Swiney’s cabinet, in all respects a duplicate of the 

^ Mr. Tregear has since written that, on re-examination, the word is, palpably 
Wikramaditya/ 
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last, but tbe reverse legend is even more distinctly . . . 
the lower part of the only is effaced. 

Mg. 15 bad escaped notice in my own cabinet. Tbe bead is more 
Mgbly finished than in tbe other specimenSj but tbe legend could not 
have been understood without - ■ their . aid : it , is. .... . . . . ' 

n^ra^giifta. 

Before quitting this very interesting group of coins, I must not 
omit to notice tbe only silver specimen which has, yet come under my 
observation; it belongs to Swiney, and is . . . . a forgery !— not a 
modern one, but an actual false coin of the period wlien it was struck. 
It. is of copper thickly plated, but tbe silver plate is worn through', in 
■ several places, exposing the interior nucleus.;, I have depicted; it in 
pi. xxxi. fig. 21. 

; Gbveese, — The raja in tbe original .sacrificing attitude ; . under bis 
left arm, the letters ajaya or y « • • 

. EEVEESE.“-Goddess (Durga?) seated in tbe native feisbion with cor- ' 
nucopia (or flower) and tglory’— a small elephant with trunk uplifted 
for protection, on- her right shoulder. The marginal inscription 
^ • • • • Sri pmimnm the last letter may be double n,, 

.but in neither manner does it present, an intelligible word. . 

SECONI) SEEIES OE IMITATIOE'S. ' ■ - 

We now pass to another series -of . co.uis eTideiitly de- 
scended from the same ^ Ardokro’ type coin to which the 
early Kananj group has been so satisfactorily traced* In 
the latter case^ we haye seen that the Hindii artists soon 
quitted their originaly and exercised a fertile inyention 
in yarying the deyice during seyeral geiieratiou>s of 
princes: but in the coins we haye now to notice^ no 
claims to ingenuity can he adyanced, unless it be for 
gradually barbarizing and disguising the original type^ 
so that it would have been absolutely impossible to recog- 
nize the character of the extraordinary symbols on the 
later pieces, had we not a numerous train of specimens 
to produce, in eyidence of the gradual deterioration. I 
had already more than once engrayed specimens of this 
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curious series, tMuking tkem to be merely the link coias 
between the rao nmo rao and the early Kanauj series. 
Among the Maniky ala coins was the only silver coin of 
the set on which I had particularly remarked legible 
Sanskrit characters ; which were of a form and age 
differing essentially from the Kanauj coin alphabet 
(so called). But now, through Cunningham’s careful 
scrutiny of all our available collections, I am enabled 
to produce a host of variable legends, which may be the 
means of developing by-and-bye a second royal dynasty 
of some other Indian locality, as successfully as has been 
the case with the Grupta fansnly. 

Henceforward my readers should tmderstand, and 
they wiU, doubtless, soon perceive the fact, that my coin 
essays are joint productions, and that I have an auxiliary 
at my elbow, far better acquainted with the contents of, 
I may say, all the collections of coins in India, than I 
have leisure to become. With his zealous aid in hunting 
out the unpublished varieties of every class, I hope to make 
these notices complete as far as discovery has yet pro- 
ceeded, and to do fuller justice to the numerous contri- 
butions I continue to receive from my numismatic co- 
adjutors in the interior. 

That the present class is totally distinct from the last, 
may be argued on many grounds : those are discovered in 
greatest quantity at Kanauj, Jaunpur, Gaya, and even 
occasionally in Bengal these are chiefly met with in 
Upper India, and in the Panjab. Cautley has sent me 
one dug up in the foundations of his residence near 
Saharanpur; Mr. Dean dug up some at Samehana, near 
Dihli ; but the most important fact in their history is 
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the extraction of one of the lowest members of the group 
from the Manikyala tope hy Ventura. Masson’s large 
collection in Afghanistdn does not contain one of this 
type, nor any of the first or Kanauj series. They are, 
therefore, purely of Indian growth. To Upper India, 
the Panjah or Kashmir, then, we must turn our view in 
seeking the nidus whence they issued, and fortunately 
we have authentic lists of the sovereigns of some of these 
places to consult. 

But first, to enumerate the coins: — 

Eig 18. A gold coin (Stacy), weight 120 grs,,^ deserves to be men- 
tioned first, because the workmanship is nearest in perfection— in 
imperfection we mighl rather say — to the nayio rao^ or Ardolcro original. 
The legs of the couch, cornucopia, and drapery, are well defined. The 
raja on the obverse has his ^ trident’ standard, and his right hand out- 
stretched as over the fire-altar, but the altar is omitted. Under the 
right hand of the raja, both in this coin and in figs. 16 and 20, occur 
the letters either side hy side, as in 16, or superposed, as in 

20. Under the left arm, which is elevated to hold a spear, is another 
perpendicular combination of two or three consonants, apparently 
^ ^ and with the vowel The same monogram (or rather 

polygram) continues through the whole series. I formerly took it 
for a sword-handle, which it exactly resembles when the lowermost 
letter is hid. 

Eig. 20. (Stacy), the next best in execution, has the letters '3^ ^ 
Sn Kri .... visible on the left of the female. 

Eig. 19. (Tregear: duplicate, Cunningham), continues the word; 

KrigodJidya (?) or. Kribhoddimja. 

Eigs. 16 and 17 of my cabinet have the letters . . . Efi 

Vimt .... or Vihhi on the former ; and .... Fasala . . . (or 
perhaps Visala ?) on the latter. 

Numerous other specimens in gold might he emune- 
rated, but they generally contain even less satisfactory 
fragments of names than the above. All that can be 

tli(.'sc coins is nearly {he same, beingr in fact tlio diclrachnia of 

tlie Grsjcks. 
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positively asserted is that the letters are Sanskrit, and— 
on these, at least — the same alphabet as that we have 
designated No. 2 of the AUahabad Lat. 

The silver coins of this second series are much more 
scarce than the gold and copper ones. The three I' 
possess— represented in figs. 1, 2, and 3 — appear also to 
be of a very debased standard, and to belong to a much 
later period. None of them retain more than the rudest 
semblance of the raja figure, and still less of the goddess : 
the latter has even been taken for a dagger, the former 
for a scorpion ! The letters also are of a more modern 
formation, not differing much from those of the tenth 
century, found at Sarnath and other places. Capt. 
Cunningham first pointed out to me the words 
Nn Pratdpa .... on figs. 1 and 2. 

[ As proposed at page 232, I now avail myself of the oppor- 
tunity of supplementing a revised catalogue of the Gupta gold 
coinage, prefixing in each case the references to the plates in 
the present volume, and inserting notes of any other examples 
of the diflierent specimens to be found in the works of Marsden 
and Wilson. In regard to the plan adopted for the serial 
classification of types, I may premise that the alphabetical 
letters determine the leading characteristics of the coin devices 
peculiar to each class. Modifications from the standard exemplar 
are defined by distinguishing italics snfiixed to the indicative 
letter; and mere varieties are marked by numerals prefixed to 
thefiteral denomination of the mint series to which they belong. 

Ghatotkacha. 

Class A. PI. xxix. 12. ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ xviii. 14. 

Obverse : — ^Full-length figure of the king, clothed somewhat after 
the fashion of the Indo-Soythians : the right hand is extended towards 
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a small Mitliraie altar, the left clasps a staadard emMematie of tLe 
Ml moond 

THe marginal iiiscriptioDs oil these coins are still imperfectly 
determined. The six coins I have had an opportimity of 
examining coiitrihnte the following letters : — 

cprts^^rrt^ W or 

Prof. Wilson suggests the following reading : — 

‘ Kacha, liaYmg subdued tlie eartli, secures -^detorY by excellent deeds.’ 

Legexd : (under the left arm) — 

Eeyeese : — ^Temale figure erect, holding a flower in the right hand, 
and supporting a cornucopia on the left arm. The latter is supposed 
to identify the figure with the Parvatf of the apaokpo reverse of 
Fo. 9, pi. xxix., and Fo. 9 of id. xxii. Monogram, variant of 155, 

^ Ariana Antiqna.’ 

Legend : — ^The exterminator of all rajas.^ 
CiiAiSDEA Gupta * I. 

Class B. PL xxx. 7. ‘Ariana xintiqiia’ xviii. 1. Freeling''^ 
B.M. Eden.^ 

Obveese : — ^The king standing erect, his left hand rests upon his 
or straight ^ sword, ^ while his righ t As advanced in the act of 
casting incense on the nsual miniature Seythic altar. A cMiata, the 
Indian emblem of sovereignty, overshadows his head. The attendant 
introduced below his left arm grasps the staft of the iiinhrelia. 

■Legend:—^* 

Proposed modification : — 

‘Tikramiiditya, Laving conq^xiered tbe earth, prospers.’ (H.H.'W.) 

1 [‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.b iv. 375. Inscription from the Temple of Ilnrshaiii 
Shek'dYati, par. syiii. ‘ By vhom was placed on the top of the house of Siva, his 
own appropriate emblem, the golden figure of a full moon.’] 

2 [ There is one letter, which I have been unable to identify, after the concluding ^ 
of the above transcript, whicb, as far as mere forms go, represents ^ or The 
name of Kaeha in the field has an over the upper consonant.] 

3 [Mr. G. H. Preeling, of the Bengal Civil Service— one of our most devoted 
numismatists— has liberally placed his entire cabinet at my disposal for publication.] 

^ [ The citations thus ‘noted refer to a collection made sonic years ago by Lieut. 
Cunningham, from whose hands it passed into the possession of the late Lord 
Auckland, It is now in the British Museum.] 
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Eevkbse :—Uemale figure, similar to that in Class A., with the ex- 
ception that the left hand holds the fiower, while the right extends 
a regal fiHet. MonogTam, ^ 159, 'Ariana Antiqua/ 

Eegexd Vilckrmidditya . 

2 B. A second coin, also in the possession of Mr. Freeling, 
coiitribiites the concluding portion of the obverse legend in- 
serted above. 

The reverse device, though identical in character with that 
of coin B, ofiers a modification in the attitude of the figure, 
which is here exhibited in full front view, and draped with the 
transparent garments of .Mao and others of the Kadphises 
group (pL xxii. 10). Otherwise, it is far more Indian in its 
treatment than the copy, from the Grraeco-Scythic models, to 
be found on the other coin. The monogram also differs from 
that in coin B, and assimilates to those foimd on the Ghatot 
Kacha pieces (pi. xxix. 12), except that it has the second cross- 
bar as in ITo. 160, ‘Ariaiia Antiqua.’ The Vihmndditya lim 
but one ^ instead of the double letter (^) in B. 

These coins have been attributed by Major Cunningham to 
Chandra Gupta II. ; But, on typical grounds alone, they must 
clearly he assigned to the first prince of that name ; and I fur- 
ther draw the distinction, in regard to the titles, that the full 
Vikramdditya to belong to the third monarch of the 

family, while the Sri Yikrama remains special with the fifth of 
■'therace. , 

Class C. PL xxix. 15. ^Ariana Antiqua,^ xviii. 3. Marsden, 

Obveiise: — Device: King leaning on his spear; facing him is a 
female figiue. 

Legekb : — ^Marginal writing imperfect. (Under the arm) ^j'g 

Beveese : — ^Parrati, with cornucopia, seated on a recumbent lion. 

Leoeub : — < The five excellences.’ 
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I assign tile coins classed under C. to Otiandra Gupta L, 
but with some liesitation ; my chief ground for the attribution 
being the title on the reverse : there are, however, some minor 
typical indications that give strength to the assignment, 
especially the appearance on Masson’s coin of the standard of 
the fuU-iiioon otherwise peculiar to Ghatot Kaclia : or even sup- 
posing the staif, upon which the King’s left hand rests, to be an 
ordinary spear or javelin, it is to be remembered that these 
weapons have definitively been superseded, in this position, on the 
coins on the Chandra Gupta II., by the bow, which lie adopts 
from his predecessor, Samudra Gupta. In Marsdeii’s coin, the 
family name of Gupta is inscribed in a line ^yith the Chandra 
on the opposite side of the standard-shaft, a practice which 
seems to have been discontinued after the introduction of the 
bow into the coinage devices by Samudra Gupta. 

Samitbra Gupta. 

Class D. PL xsii. figs. 16 and 17, xxix. fig. 14. ^ Ariana 
Antiqua,’ xviii. 6 and 9. 

Obteese The usual standing figure of the king : to the left of the 
field is seen the small altar of the Scythian prototype, associated now, 
for the first time, with the ‘^peacock ’ standard (fashioned like a Eoman 
eagle). The king’s left hand rests upon a javelin. 

Legends restored (margin) : — 

Proposed modification : — 

^ Oyercommg hostile kings in triumphant nctow (over those) opposing in a Inindred 
battles/ (H.H.W.) 

¥ 

Legexd : (under the arm) — 

Keveese : — -Parvati seated on a raised throne, with cornucopia and 
regal fillet. 

, Legesti) : — ^ The powerful.’ 
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,23. .Britisli Mxiseiiin, ;■ 

' . Obyerse device, as usual, but tbe marginal legend is inserted 
in a direct line parallel to the javelin, instead of following tlie 
circle formed by the edge of the piece. The characters may be 
transcribed, thus 


3, 3. ', Major Busli.^ 

Obveese.,: — D,e vice as in class B. 

Legend As in class D. (On Ihe sides of the javelin)— 'g‘| 

Reverse : — As usual in class D. ■ 


Class E. PI xxxiii. fig. 19. * Ariana Aiitiqua,’ xviii. 7 and 8. 

Obverse : — The general outline of the device is the same as in class 
B, except that the ^ peacock^ standard is now adorned with pennons — 
and a further modification occurs, in the substitution of a bow for the 
previously current javelin, while the arrow in the right hand of the 
king supersedes the Indo-Seythic altar, which is henceforth usually 
discarded. 

The legends are, ordinarily, defective, but a well preserved 
specimen in the Eden collection, B.M., supplies the following 


letters: . • Wm : ' 


Reverse : — ^Parvati, as in class B. 

Legend : — The invincible in his war-chanot.^ 

This term is applied to Samudra in the Allahabad L4t 
inscription — [4^ ‘ whom in his •war-chariot none 

in the world can rival or -withstand.' J.A.S.B.,' voL vi., 975 ; 
siqmty p, 234.) 


v;: ' : Class F. PL xxxiii. 23,xxix. 11. * Ariana Antiqua,' xviii. 10. 
Major Bush, etc. 

Obverse: — Figure of the king, in a slightly varied attitude; the 
right hand rests on the hip-join t, the left is placed on the head of the 
battle-axe, which now appears for the first time : to the front of the 

1 [ To Major J. T. Biisli, of the Bengal Army, it will be seen that I am indebted for 
many of my illastrative specimens of this class of money.] 
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monarcli is a standard suimounted by the deTice of a new moon, below 
or beyond wliicb is tbe figure of a youth. V 

(The ^Ariana Antiqua’ coin reverses the position of the two figures.) ' 
Leoefds: (Margin) — ^Sovereign of 
kings, whose battle-axe is like Tama’s.’ 

¥ 

(Under the arm) ¥ 

Reverse : — The ordinary Parvati figure, but her feet rest on either 
^seeming flame,’ according to the ^ Ariana Antiqua’ coin, or more usually 
on ^ the leaves of the lotus,’ in the Prinsep specimens. 

Legexd : — ^ The battle-axe of Tama.’ 

2 'R. B.M. Eden. 

Ob'^t.ese : — Type as usual. 

Leoexds : (left margm) — . , 

(riglit „ )— -Ifcn^. 

(Under the arm)— If. 

Eeveiise : — As usual. 

Class G. PL xxiii. fig. 26 . 

Obverse The king is seated on a species of conch, or chair, 
and is engaged in playing on the mnd, or Indian Gyre.’ - 

Lesends : (Margin)— ^ On the 

footstool are the letters 

Reverse Parvati, with cornucopia and regal fillet, seated on an 
Indian morhd. 

Legexi) (A coin in the Eden collection expresses 

the name WW)* ' ' 

Class H. Eden collection. Unique. 

OB\mRSE: — The king, to the left, encountering a lion, againstwbom 
he is in the act of discharging his arrow. 

Legexu : (Margin, right) — ‘ The tiger hero,’ 

Reverse : — Parvati standing on a fish, or some marine monster ; on 
her right, a ^ crescent’ standard (as on the obverse of P.); on her left, 
a flower. 

Leoexd i:J¥T 

1 [‘Of him (Sammlra Gupta), when the accepted son was pronounced to be the son 
of Devi, daughter of hlah^idaitya — ' BhitSxi Lat Inscription, p. 243.] 

[ Samudra’s ‘accomplishments in singing and piajiiig ’ are adverted to in the 
24th verse of the AilahAhhcl Inscription, ] 
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Class !. PL xxiii. 31j 32. ^Ariana Antiqiia/xxiii. 2. Frceling, 

Obteese :■ — ^A riclily bedecked borse standing before an altar. 

' ■ Legestd ; below tbc 

horse, ■, 

Eevebse: — ^Feimle holding a eJmuri; the figure is drax:)ed in tlio 
light garments of the Chandra Gnjita I. style. 

Leoexd : — / The hero of the Aswamedha.^ ^ 

I have bat little hesitation in attributing th.is coin defini- 
tively to Saimidra Guj>ta. The ‘ Parakrama ’ title on the reverse 
wonldj ill itself, go fiir to justify such an assignment, but the 
obverse title of Prithivi T'ijayatya distiiictly associates the 
identity of the monarch with Saimidra, who has iqrplied to 


him a similar style of eulogy in the Allahabad Pillar In- 


scription, where we read, 



etc. 2 


CmiNDEA Gupta II. 

Class E. PL xxiii. 18, xxix. 13, xxx.'9. ^Ariaiia Aiitiqua,^ 
xviii. 4. Marsden, No. ml. 

Obvebse : — Figure as above, E. 

Legends, imperfect. The following is a restored reading obtained 
from Col. Stacy’s coins. (Margin) ^ ^ ^ ’TH- 

‘His Majesty, the auspicious sovereign of great kings, Chantlm Gupta.’ 

(Under tbe arm) ^ 

Eeveese: — ^Parvati seated on an elevated tbronc with cornucopia 
and regal fillet (in No. 18). The cornucopia is rcxfiaced by a fiower in 
the later speeiniens (No. 18), and the throne is superseded by the 
‘lotus ^ seat (No. 9.) 

Legend : — ^ The illustrious hero/ 


2 E. No MLVii. Marsden. 

The obverse device presents a modification in the arrange- 

1 [Wilson ohserves in regard to this type of coin ‘ That the steed represents one 
dedicated to the Aswaiiiedha, or solemn sacrifice of a horse, perfonned only by para- 
mount sovereigns, cannot be doubted, from the inscription ‘Aswamedhti-parakraina/ 
‘he who has the power of the Aswaraedha rites’ (‘Ariaiia Antiqua’ 121.) See also 
Tod, i., 63, 76, 583, etc.] 

2 [‘J.A.S.B.’ vi. 978, ante^ p. 23o.] 
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meat of tie bow, which is turned inwards and touches the side 
of the figure, while the is inscribed in the field outside of 
the bow-string. Legend, ■ to the left, ^ 

, .Class E a: B.M. 

Ob YEESE .'-—Figure seated somewhat as in class Gr, but the vznd 
is wautiug, and the left-hand rests on the couch, while the right is 
.upraised.. 

LESEyn : (Margin)—^ ^ ^ ^ 

..Eeyeese: — ParYati, .as in Class D. 

'. .Legend : 

Class J. ' ' PL xxx. 6. 

Obyeese: — King, on horseback, proceeding to the right, with lance 
at the charge. 

Legeijd ■ ■ ■* WT ^ 

Eeyeese: — Parvatf, to the left, seated on an Indian wforAd, with 
fillet and floY’'er. 

Le<3iexd ^ The unconqnered hero.’ 

KuMAKA GrUPTA. 

Class D a, B.M. 

Obyeese: — Device similar to that in class D, vutli the exception 
that the king has the liJicmM as in class B, in lieu of the javelin. 

Legenb ; (Margin)Ai|j5j^ 

(Outside the arm) — ^ 

Eeyeese : — Parvatf, as in the modified form of F (xxx. 9). 

Legend : — 

Class E 5. Freeliiig.^ 

Obyeese : — Device as is usual in class E. 

Legend : (Margin) — . . . 

% 

(Below the arm) 

X 

1 [tr^ appears as one of the prefixes to Chandra Gupta IL'sname in 

the Bhitfiri Lfit inseriptioii : ‘ J.A.S.B.’ vi. 4, ante, p. 240.] 

2 [The first and third letters conjectoall^ transcribed in the above legend are not 

to be absolutely relied on !] , 

® [ This coin, though a cast, and in so far a forgery — appears to have been repro- 
ducea from a gennine original. ] 
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Ee VERSE :—P amitv seated cross-legge'd on a iotas: the right 
liaiid holds a fillet, or at times, a fiower : the left rests either upon the 
knee or on the side of the figure. 

.XiEgej:'!) Sri Mahendra, 

5 E h, PL xxix. 20. ^ ^ Ariaiia Aiitiqiiaj’ xviii. 12. 

Orverse : — Device, as usual. ■ 

Legend :— • *' • .■(andeiv tho'ariii)— 

' 6',E h. Ereelliig. ' ■ 

' Obverse Device, as in No. 3 E A 

li5«exd ^ 

The Ml legend oil tlie silver coins gives : — 

3j?rfir 

Ihv{n) jayati mjU4ranir avmiipatiQi) Kiimdra Gupto 
‘ His Alajesty Ivunhira Gupta, who has subdued the earth, rides/ 

7E 5. Ool. Stacy. 

Obverse’: — Device, as usual. The name of l*rn:iFT occupies the 
left margin. There is no name or initial under the arm. 

E e. PL xxix. 16. L\.riaiia Aiitiqna,’ xviii. 11. Tlic name 
of the king is given, in tliis coin, as above, but it offers the 
peciiliarit)^ of being placed in a line with the bow-string outside 
the arm of the figure, as in 2 E of Chandra Gupta II. 

Class K. Type? similar to pL xxx. 1. 

(Unpublished coin of CoL Stacy’s cabinet.) ^ 

Obverse .King, facing to the right, armed with a how, shooting a 
lion, 

Degehi) [fgtrflTs?] ttf ‘lunni'mi 

Gupta, of might like a lion’s, most prosperous.’ 

Heveese : — Piirvati, seated on a lion j her j'iglit hand extends the 
fillet ; the left, which rests upon her knee, holds a fiower. 

Legend : — Binlm Mahendm. 


M:. 


1 [ This coin is also a cast from a geimine orlgmal.] 
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li a. PL XXX. 8. 

Obveese : Legexe— “ . . • • * 

Eeveese : Leg,exi3 — 

Class L. PL xxiii. 25. 

Obteese ; — Tlie Ling, facing to tlie left, armed mtli bow and arroi\^, 
attacking a lion. 

Legexi) : 

Eeyekse : — Parvati, witli fillet and fiower, seated on a lion. 
Legexd Sn Bmha J-lhmmalu 

^ Class K b, PL xxx. 1, 2. 

Obteese, as above, class Iv. 

LectEXjD : — ? 

Beteese, as above, class K. 

Legexb : — 

Class H a. PL xxiii. 28. 

Obteese : — ^Erect figure of the Idng, discharging his aiTOw at a lion. 
Legexi) : (Under the arm) — 

Beteese : — ^Female figure standing, with fiov'er in the left hand ; 
the right is extended towards a peacock. 

Legexd : — . . . Kimxara Gupta .... 

Skaxba Gupta. 

Class E b. PL xxiii. 22 ; xxix. 17 ; xxx. 10 (?) Marsden mlv. 
Obteese, as in class E 

Legexds ; — Imj)erfeet. (Tinder the arm) — ^ 

Eeterse : — Piirrati, seated, cross-legged, on lotus fiowers. 
Legexds: (on 22 and 17) — Kramailitijah. 

„ (on 10 and 18) — SBi Shanda Gupta, 

Class M. PL xxiii. 24. 

Obteese : — King, to the left of the field, holding a how : the ^ pea- 
cock’ standard occupies the centre, and a female figure fills up the 
space on the right. 

Legexd : — lilegibic. 

Beteese : — Paiwati, on lotus leaves, with flower and fillet. 
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Mahenbra Q-upta(?) 

Class J a. PL xxiii. 30. Marsden, mlix. 

Obteesb Horsemen as in class J, but without the lance. 

Leoexi): — 

Eeteese Female seated on a morJid, feeding a peacock. 

Legexb :• — ajita Maliendra. 

Variants. PL xxx. figs. 3, 4, 5. ■ Ariana Antiqua/ X¥iiL 
16, 17..', , 


Class J 5. Unpublished. Freeling. 

Obyerse : — Device, as is usual in this class, with the excej)tion that 
the horseman is proceeding to the left instead of to the right. 

Legends : — ^TJndeciphered. 

Eeteese : — Parvati, mth peacock. 

Legend:— — E. T.] 


(PLATE XXXI.) 

On fig 3, on a former occasion I had already read .... Sri 

yag . . . but, as there are traces of a cross-line to the loop of the third 
letter, I am mclined to adopt rather the reading • * • . ya%a . . . . 
* glory’, forming, in composition, many Indian names, as A*asa Yigraha, 
Yaso Yarma, Yaso Pala, Yaswant, etc. 

The two earliest specimens of the copper series^ figs. 
4 and 5, are from Stacy^s and Cmiiiingham’s cabinets 
respectiyely. The first has several letters in the old 
character : under the left arm, perpendicularly, * . 
sayadha ; and, on the exterior, ^ . . maJca. 

Eig. 0 is, in reality, a forgery of a gold coin : the remains of the 
ancient gilding are still perceptible in the angles. The monogram is 
the same as in fig. 1 8 of the last plate. 

Pigs 8 and 9 are selected from Stacy’s boxjis examples of the name 
of ^ Sri Pratdpa in the two forms of alphabet. Probably they 

belong to different iiidividuals of the same family name. 

Eig. 8 is a valnable unique in Dr. Swiney’s drawers, with a multi- 
tude of letters that have usurped the natural position of a-rrns, cornu- 
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copia, throne, and all sncli appnrtenaiices ! On the obverse are the 
letters : on the opposite faee^ 8ri Vinada ot 

Virma. . and, to the right, mmded. ... 

Mg. 9. The word Sn is still perceptible. 

Fig. 10 is introduced (from nijcolleetion) mei^ely to shew the complete 
barbarism that hnallj’^ prevailed. Such rude pieces are to be had in 
plenty, for one that contains a trace of writing. ^Pratapa^ is the com- 
monest name on those that are by any means legible, 

THIED SEEIES OF IMITATIONS. ■ 

Tlie next five coins of my plate represent a very 
numerous class of Hindu coins, grotesque but very bold 
in execution, and attempting refinement in the position 
of the rigbt band of the raja, and in the sitting posture 
of tbe i-everse. Having pointed out tbe prototype — of tbe 
European coat, pantaloons, gaiter and wig — on one series, 
I must not pass nnbeedingly the epaulette so faithfully and 
curiously portrayed on the obverses of this series I I 
am induced to consider them a third instance of imitation 
of the ‘Ardokro’ type, from their general aspect and atti- 
tudes:' — ^moreover, the cornucopia is traceable in the 
earlier pieces, as figs. 13 (Stacy) and 14 (J.P.) As 
they deteriorate, the limbs are lopped off, as usual, to 
make way for Hagari characters ! This is well exem- 
plified in fig. 11 (Cunningham) and 12 (Stacy). Pig. 
17 (Swiney) may be regarded as the ultimate degi-adation 
of tbe type. 

Of legends, we have, in fig. 15, on the margin . . . 

yo . . On fig 16, reverse, the letter On fig. 11, on 
either arm of the sitting figure, S?i di (?) and on 

fig. 12, several uncertain letters scattered about, ?? w ’JT. 
In the last of the set, the letter ar stands alone. 
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It would be Tain to attempt any explanation of 
suoli yague symbols. Of tMs series of coins, M. Court’s 
drawings contained many good samples. They are plenti- 
ful in tbe Panjab, less so in Tipper India, and com- 
paratively rare in Afghanistan. Masson has only giyen 
one, and that very degraded. 

[Lieut. A. Cunningham, whose name is so frequently cited 
in laudatory and thanidul acknowledgment by Prinsep, has 
since achieved o, qyecialiU in this department of numismatics, 
by his Qomprehensive article attributing the third series of 
imitations from the apaokpo type to their legitimate domain, 
the kingdom of the Edjas of Kashmir.^ I insert an abstract of 
the decipherments published in that paper, leaving the modi- 
fications in the chronology of Kashmir, proposed by the author, 
for notice in their proper place in the ^ XJsefol Tables/ 

List oe Coins Published by Lieut. Cunningham. 

1 . Toramana .... ...... (common) Obv. Sri Toramd fna ) 

Eev. JaycL [pl.xxxi.13,14.] 

2. Sankara Yermma (very rare) Obv. Sanka(ra) 


Rev. Vermma. • 

3. Gopala (very rare) Obv. Gojuila 

Eev. Vermma. 

4. SuGANDHA (very rare) Obv. Sri Sugaiulhd 

Eev. Leva. 


5. Chakra Yermma .. (luiique) Obv. Cha(kra) 

Eev. Vernma, 

6. Yasaskara (unique) Obv. Yaskara 

Rev. Leva. '' 

7. Kshebia Gupta (rare) Obv. ... di Kshema 

Eev. Gu^yta Leva. 

^ [‘Numismatic Ciironicie/ vol. yL p- 1, (1843)] 
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,8. AbhimanA' Gupta .V. (unique) Obr. AbMmafna) 

Eey. Gupta. 

, ' 9 . Naoti Gupta (very rare) Obv. Nandi Gu 

Rer. pta. 

10. Didda Rani (very conuiioii) Obv. Sri diddd 

Rev. JDevd. [pi. xxxi. 11,] 

11. Sangeama.., (very common) Obv. Sangrdma Ila- 


Rev. ja Beva. [pi. :o:xi. 12,1 

IS. ' Ananta (rare) Obv. Ananta Ba- 

Rev. jVfDem. 

13. Kalasa............... (common) Obv, Kakma Ba- 

Rev. ja Dem. 

This coin was called Phdaka during this reign. A.C. 

14. Haesbli (very common) Obv. Ilarsim Baja 

Rev. DeirL 

15. SussALA (very rare) Obv. Sri Sussa{ia) 

Rev. Bern. 

16. Java Sink A ..(rare) Obv. Sri Jaya Sinha 

Rev. Beva. \_Sinha 


Variant (very rare) Obv. Sri Memda {¥) Jaya 
Rev. Bern, 

17. Jaga Deva......... (very rare) Obv. [pi. xxxi. 15.] 

MuHAmUlDANS. 

1 . Zain al ’Abidin, a.h. 841 , a.d. 1437 . 

Obv, 

, .Rev« A 

2 . Haidae Shah. 

3. Hasan Shah, dated a.h. 874. 

4 . Muhaaiaiad Shah. 

6 . Fateh Shah. ' , 

I myself have had but few opportunities of improving the 
list of published illustrations of the coinage of Kashmir, but I 
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may mention the acquisition, some years ago, of a noyelty, in 
a piece bearing the name of BMina Gupta. Mr. E. C. Bayley, 
whose cabinet is peQuliarly rich in this series, has favoured me 
with the following note on ^ The nevr names recently discovered 
on the coins of Kashmir: ’ — 

^In the British Museum is a coin of Avanti Deva, who is 
placed by Major Cunningham in 1159 a.i>. 

^ In my cabinet are several coins yet undescribed : of these 
one bears the name of Harya, a reading confirmed by a similar 
but less perfect coin in the cabinet of Sir H. M. Elliot. It is 
of an execution more nearly approaching to the Indo-Scythic 
coins than any yet discovered, and may, perhaps, therefore 
belong to Arya Eaja, whose date, by Major Ciinningham^s 
calculation, ranges from 360 to 383 a.d. 

‘x4.nother coin, reading Sri Z7. . , can, from its execution, be 
only assigned to Unmatti Varmnia, who, in Major Ciuiniiig- 
ham^s table, is placed between 936 and 938 a.b. 

^ A third reads, apparently, Galhana, but is possibly Salhana, 
who is, perhaps, the Salha or Sahla of the lists, and whose date 
is 1110-11 A.D. 

^ Besides these, there is a coin of similar type and execution to 
the last, and of about the same period, which reads, clearly, Fratdpa, 
Ko such name appears, howwer, so low’" dowm in the Kashmir 
lists, and it must belong, therefore, to some petty usurper ; or 
is, perhaps, an indication that the type of the Kashmir coinage 
was adopted also by some of the small neighbouring kingdoms. 

In addition, moreover, to the coins of the Muhammadan 
kings of Kashmir enumerated by Major Cunningham, my cabinet 
contains specimens of Sikander Butshik4n, Bahrdm (an usurper 
during the time of Hasan Shdh), Kazuk Shah, Ibrahim, Ismail, 
and Yusuf Shah Ohukk.^ 

To dispose of an interesting series of coins of proximate 
locality, though of more modern epoch, I further avail myself of 
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Mr. Bayley’s aid, and insei-t an original memorandum of his on 
the Ooinage of the Kings of Eangra — 

Amongst tlie coins most abundant in tbe neighbourliooc! of tlie Upper Jalandliar 
I)oCib, maybe cited a series in copper and biUon/wbicdi is evidently descended from 
tbe ‘ bull and hofseman Vt}^e. 

Tbe earlier examples are, in fact, merely coarsely-executed imitations of this 
original, and bear, in appropriate identitj^, tbe common superscription of ‘ Sri Samanta 
Devad ^ ' 

Later and more degraded examples bear also, in various positions, otlier proper 
names, and at last one side is exclusively occupied by the legend. 

In the proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta for February and April, 1S53 
(Hos. 2 and 3 ‘J.A, B. B.’ for 1853, vol. xxii.) will be found two notices of mine, 
identifying this series as the coinage of the Hindu rhjas of Hagarkot, or Kangra, the 
Trigartta of the ancient Hiiidds. 

These kings were Ilhjputs of the Kutoch tribe ; and tbe last sovereign of any note 
among them w\as the Sansar Chand, of whom honorable mention is made by tlie 
traveller Moorcroft. 

I then reported that I had been able, by the aid of the local Bansk’^’alis, or ‘ genea- 
logies,’ to decypher seven of the names which occur on the coins, viz. : — Edp Chand, 
Prithi Chand, Ilari Chand, Siingkr Chand, Trilok Chand, Mdgh Chand, ApdrvTa 
Chand. ' 

In the latter numher of the ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,’ there was likewise printed a 
communication from Major Alexander Cunningham, - from which it appeared that he 
had previously been working in the same track, and that his identifications had, some 
years before, been forwarded to tbe then Secretary of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta, 
though their piiblication bad, for various reasons, been dcfeiTed. 

Major Cimningbam further stated that he was able to extend the list of names 
occurring on the coins, to fourteen ; and it is understood that he is in a position to 
illustrate much of the ancient history of the dynasty, by inscriptions (of which there 
are several in tlio Kangra valley,) and by notices extracted from various Sanskrit and 
!Mahomedan authors. 

Ills memoir will doiibtles.s ho of much value ; — the chief interest, however, which 
these discoveri(’s possess, is the general fact they establish that, in the isolated locality 
of Kangra, the old conventional type of Hindu coinage maintained its ground long 
after it had fallen into dismse on the plains of India. 

There, even as modified by the Malioinedan emperors, it probably did not survive 
beyond the reign of Xaslr-ud-din Mahmud, which dosed in 1266, a.d. 

On the otlior hand, the kings of Kangra impressed their name on coinage of this 
type as early, at least, as the reign of the Bultaii Firoz Tughlak of iJihli, which 
monarch reigned fnmi 1351 to 13S8, a.I). Some of the anonymous coins are pro- 
bably of a considerably earlier date. 

Again, on the coins of Trilok Chand may still bo traced the rude outline of the 
horsem all's figure. 

Now, Trilok Cliand is stated hy the local chroniclers to have revolted against 
Aurangzcb, and to have paid the penalty of his revolt by defeat and death. This 

^ [ Cf* ‘ Ariana Aiitiipia,’ nl., xix., figs. 17, 22, 30.*— E.C.B.] 

- [Vel. xxii. pp. 310-681.] , , 
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probably occurred early in Anrangzeb’s reign, say about 1660 a.d., for there is 
abundant eyidence to show that during the latter part of bis reign, his power was 
supreme ill the Eangra hills. 

This extreme date, however, is very possibly somewhat lower than that to which 
the continuous use of the derivatives from the ‘bull and horseman’ type can be traced. 

Trilok Chand’s coinage was most probably a mere revival, in assertion of his 
attempted independence ; at least, it would appear, from the account given by 
Ferishta, that Akbar established his authoiity completely throughout the Kangra 
Hills, almost immediately after his accession. Indeed, the then Rhja of Kangra 
(Dharm Chand) fell at the battle of Phnipat, w’^hich gave to Akhar the empire of 
Hmdfisthn, and it was not improbably his adhesion to the cause of the Afghhii 
djmasty, which induced Akbar to carry his arms into the mountains. 

is it probable that, having rendered himself paramount in this ancient 
kingdom, and in the Hush of his recent success, that Akbar would have left to the 
Ehja the coveted privilege of coming ; and his immediate successors were not likely 
to have relaxed their authority. 

Probably, therefore, the consecutive use of the old type ended about A.n. 1556 ; 
hut even this date brings us to a period of nearly three centuries subsequent to the 
time when it had become obsolete on the plains of Hinddsthn. ] 

FOTJETH SERIES. 

These shadows of the Kanerkan king are like Dun- 
can’s issue : — ‘A fourth? — start eyes! what, will the 
line stretch out to the crack of doom? another yet?’ 
Such is, however, the singular fact ; whether they 
‘ reigned in this kingdom’ consecutively, or in sub- 
divided portions of it, there can be no doubt of the 
common source whence this numerous progeny have 
borrowed their family features. Amid the hundreds of 
each kind, now open to our examination and selection, 
the progress of deviation can readily be followed : and 
it is not a little cmions to see the different results of 
corruption arrived at by different engravers or moneyers, 
in tbe course, perhaps, of a few generations. In one 
case, we come to a kind of dagger ; in another, to a few 
dots and strokes ; and, in the present instance, to a kind 
of heart, formed of the knees and petticoat of the seated 
female ! The best of the three coins depicted in the 
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engraying are from Mohan Lai’s collection ; the worst 
from Oantley’s disinterred Behat relics, where a large 
proportion of these ‘heart’ coins was formd in associa- 
tion with the snpposed Buddhist coins described in Art. 
X. I can find but one approach to a letter on any of 
them, yiz., the to the left of the well-formed ‘ raja ’ in 
fia;. 16. It is hardly sufiicient to confirm their Indian 
origin : and it must be noted that this species is found 
in abundance firrther to the north-west than any of the 
others. ^ 

Thus, Masson saj’s of them : ‘ This series is very ex- 
tensively found in Western Afghanistan. The obverse 
has a rude figure of the prince, clad in mail, with the 
accompaniment of the fii-e-altai',’ (not visible in ours, but 
clearly so in Masson’s drawings) ‘ and, on the reverse, a 
figm’e seated on a throne with her foot on a footstool. 
On no one coin of the class have I been able- to detect 
the legend, although they appear in some instances to 
have had characters intended for such. Figs. 61 to 68,’ 
(those that shew the chair, the cornucopia and noose) 
‘are generally found at Beghram: figs. 64 to 65,’ (those 
having only the outline of a heart) ‘are the types preva- 
lent on the banks of the Indus and in the Panjab,’ — 
and, as we have stated above, near Saharanpur iu India 
proper. This series has, undoubtedly, a better claim to 
be considered the genuine descendant of the ‘ Ardokro ’ 
coin in situ than any of the three preceding series. 

To sum up my review of these coins, I cannot help 
remarking how great an analogy exists between the 
ciremnstance of these sevei’al adoptions, by subordinate 
imitators, of a prominent foim of coinage that had pre- 
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vailed for centuries under a paramount rule ; and the 
nearly parallel case of the Shah ’Alam coinage of the 
last century, the very words and form of which were 
copied by the numerous rajas and nuwabs who assumed 
the privilege of coinage upon the dismemberment of the 
Dihli monarchy. In many places, a few years only 
have sufficed so to disfigure the Persian letters as to ren- 
der them quite illegible and barbai’ous. 

PxfLA OE DEVA DYNASTY OE KANAW. 

By way of filling the plate, I have engraved at foot 
two new s|)ecimens of this d}Taasty, brought to light 
since the publication of pi. xsvi. 

Pig. 19 is taken from a cast of a gold coin in Col. T. P. Smith’s 
possession. Some of the letters are new in form, but they may^ possibly 
be read Sn mad Vigrahajydla deva. 

Pig. 20 is an unique copper coin of Cunningham’s. On the ob« 
Terse, the four-handed god is crushing a demon, instead of being 
seated in the usual serene attitude. The legend on the other side may 
be read, deva, a name occurring in the 

Dihlf list as haTing* reigned at Labor a.d. 1176-1192 : hut not to be 
found among the many names which inscriptions have given us of the 
Bhupiila family of Kanauj and Eenares. [At the time my note on 
these coins (page 292) was set up, I was unaware that Prinsep had 
akeady published in this article a decyphemient of the coins of PrithTi 
Deya.] 

Masson has figured a third new name of the same 
group, which I have inadvertently neglected to intro- 
duce in this plate, as I had intended. The letters that 
are visible are ^ ?? . . . ma . . .miramarm 

. . . (leva. The first and last letters ai-e half cut off, and 
the vowel may be an «, so that the reading may possibly 
be Bn mfat Kujmara mahfa RdjaJ deva. Masson says 
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that ‘ at Kabul, coins of this peetiliar tj^e are met with 
occasionally in the bazar, generally of gold. A large 
parcel was dug out of the soil, three or foiu years ago, 
near Korinder, a village of Koh-daman,’ He places them 
us the last of the Indo-Scythic series, not having, at the 
time of writing, seen what had been made of them here. 
If the sitting female be indeed a far descendant from 
the Mithraic goddess, the long interval of six or eight 
centuries will fully account for the magnitude of her 
transformation. 

It is a great pity that the hoard discovered at 
Korinder was not secui'ed at once. It might have con- 
tributed yerj materially to our classification of this 
second Kananj djmasty. A great many specimens 
of the same sort must also be scattered about in the 
cabinets of retired Indians at home ; and we may hope, 
now that Prof. Wilson has commenced upon the task of 
examining the coins in the Eoyal Asiatic Society and 
India House collections, that specimens will flow in to 
him from all quarters to be deciphered and described. 












XIV.-NEW TYPES OP BACTEIAY AYD lYDO- 
SCYTHIG COINS, EFGRAYED AS PL. XXXII. 

I did not expect to be so soon summoned to re- 
sume tlie graver in the department of Bactrian medals ; 
but to do so when such novel and interesting specimens 
are handed to me is no less an obligation than a pleasure. 

The two main attractions of my present plate are re- 
presented, with scrupulous regard to fidelity, from the 
coins themselves, which were entrusted to me for the 
pmpose by their fortunate possessors, as soon as they 
were discovered. 

No. 1 is an imique of Amyntas, a name enthely new 
to Baetria : it is a square coin of bronze lately procured 
by Stacy from the Panjab, in excellent preservation. 

Obyebse : — Bust of tlie prince, wearing a curious cap, ^Yllich may 
possibly represent tlie bead of an elephant, but, from the surface being- 
worn, cannot exactly be made out* Legend, on three sides of the square, 
BA:giAEn:s nikatopos amynt(oi») 

Eeyebse : — A standing hgui-e of Minerya, mth helmet, sliield and 
spear ; her right hand extended in token of peace. Square monogram. 
Legend, in Bactro-Pelilyi — 'PAvuO'PA^AiJ.'Pii'lXvj ; (quasi) malakdo 
djalade amido [Muharajasa Jayadliarasa Aniitasa]. It will he at once 
perceiycd that the native epithet corresponding to vi/caropov is the 
same as that for vi/crj^opov on the coins of Archelius (page 352), and, 
before, on the coins of Antialkides and Antimachus, with the exception 
only of the fii-st letter. The word was there read 'P'1 \a 9 ; the initial 
9 a being substituted for the a, d of the Archelius and Amyntas coins . 
The third letter in those cases, is also rather \ I than of which the 
value is as yet unknovm. I have called it ad interim. 
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Pig. 2 is, if possible, a ixiore valuable acquisition tliaii the above, 
being the first cpieeii of Baetiia jet discovered. .Dr. Swiuey obtained 
the coin among Kaniiuat hill’s collection. It was thicldy coated with 
the rust of ages, and, from the lielmetcd head on the obverse^, was 
looked upon as a Menander, until the Doctor set about cleaning it 
carefully with a hard brush, and, perceiving a v'ariatioii of the legend, 
sliov'ed it to Capt. Cbiiininghani, tvlio immediately recognize;!, with a 
feeling of intense delight, the undoubted title of a female sovereign — 
ba:siai:s2a 3 eEOTPon(? 7 s) [©EOTPonoX] APAeoKAEiAS, ‘ of the queen 
Agathociea, the god-iiOLirisher.’ This very curious e])ithet, Oeorpoirif ] — 
a v'ord not to he found in the lexicon — must liave been eoiiied on pur- 
pose for the queen-mother, after the Oriental style of flattery, in allusion 
to her rotnl offspring. 

Hevkhsi:: — H ereulCvS seated on a rock (or a morM), resting his club 
on his right knee. The Pelilvi legend is, most unfortunately, so indis- 
tiiiet in one or two places, as to preclude the possibility of our maldng 
out the true reading. The first word seems to differ in no way from 
the ordinary 'TU.'IXu rnalaMoy ‘king’: and the second would appear 
to be 'p'l'T.i, radahOy <7coTr}po <; : then follow two short words which I 
am totally at a loss to expound, though the individual letters are clear 
emougli. [Maharajasa Tradatasa Dhaniikasa Stratasa.H 

To these two iiaicpies I have subjoined some new tj^pes 
of EiithjuIeniuSj Slenanderj and EucratideSj wliicli have 
not yet been engraved, though some have appeared in the 
lithographs of Masson’s drawings. 

Pig. 3. A silver tetradrachm of Euthydeiims, now in Dr. Swiiiey’s 
cabinet, huAmig a standing Hercules on the reverse, in lieu of the seated 
figiu'e. The coin must have been originally yery beautifiil, but we 
learn from the memorandum of Kanimat kill, who |)iircliased it at 
Tvabiil, that it was taken to Dr. Gerard, ^\dio deemed it spurious or not 
silver ; - tliis induced the vendor to put it in the fire (eased in clay) to 
ascertain the fact, and the smoothness of surface and clearness of out- 
line were thus clesUotXKl. The heaitx rested are still sufficient to exnite 
admiration. 

Pig. 4 is from Masson’s drawing of a smaU copper piece of Eiitlw- 

1 [We arc now able to cite several new spccimons of this interesting typo f 
eoin; I may quote one in the possession of E.' C. Bayky, Esq., Bengal Civil 
Serviee ; mid a second in the collection of Capt. Robertson, Bengal Engineer.^. 
Wilson, in ‘ Ariana Antiqna,’ pi. vi. %. 10, reproduces Dr. Swiney’s coin ! ] 

Probably it >yas covered with a coat of muriate^ like my Euthydemns. 
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deniiis. Tlie reverse has a naked horse praneiiig. Legend as usual, 
BA2IAEA2 ET©TAHMGT. Masson has another similar, hut larger. 

Lig. 5. A square copper coin of Menander, procured by Br. Swiney 
at Agra ; ill good preservation. 

Obveese : — The usual hehneted head with the legend, BA^iAEns 
, :SnTHP02 MENANAPOT. ■ 

Eeveese : — The circular shield of Minerva with Medusa’s head : 
the features of the face worn smooth : legend, in Pehlvi, 'P'lA'l 

' . ■' , ,,, ■ 

Eig. 6, from Masson. The reverse here presents the bird of Mi- 
nerva, so common on the Athenian coins ; in all other respects the coin 
is siiuilar to the last. 

Eig. 7. Obverse of a smaller copper coin from Masson. In the 
centre is a wheel vnth eight spokes, distinctly so delineated, otherwise 
we might have supposed it the shield with Medusa’s head ; the Grreek 
legend surroimds it. The reverse is the same as that of hg. 9. 

Eig. B, In this larger square copper coin Masson gives, as a new 
reverse, a dolphin ; but, from the appearance of the sketch, it is possible 
that the origmal may have been an elephant’s head, a common device 
on Menander’s coins. 

Fig. 9. On this the sovereign’s portrait is replaced by a boar’s head, 
according to Masson’s sketch ; and, on the reverse, is a simple feather or 
palni-hranch : monogram H : legends Grreek and Pehlvi as usual. 

Figs. 10 and 11. Two specimens from Masson’s collections, one 
silver, one copper, to shew that the coins of Encratides sometimes bore 
the emblem peculiar to Antialkides,^ two conical beeliives and two 
feathers or palm-branches. 

Fig. 12. An addition to our Iiido-SeytMc group of the ^elephant- 
rider,’ or Kenranos. Stac}^ has just obtained four from the Panjah, 
all evidently from the same clie, but not one containing the legend 
complete. To save space I have filled it up from the united specimens, 
and there can he no doubt of a single letter, barbarous as the context 
appears. 

Oevebse : — Eiija astride on a small elephant, legend (commencing 
from the right of the head) oiakhk oiAPOiAHiAHPOAinH, of wliieh 
nothing can be imagined but a barbarons attempt at basiaeus BA:siAEnN 
:£OTHPOS, the syUabies lA, or UN, and PO being the only happy 
conjunctions seized by the ignorant die-cutter. 

i Tlih name has hitherto always been written (on Masson’s authority) Antilalddcs. 
M. Jacquet corrected it from the 'Ycntiira coins and on re-examinatimi of the silver 
coin in Br, Swiney’s possession, his reading is corroborated. It also corresponds 
better with the Pehlvi, which is— (q^asi) ati-alihutlo. 
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On tlie rcTcrse, tlie standing figure of a@,po is depicted, mtli the 
coiiiinoii iiiouGgrani, but tlie legend difiers ; being aoh, or, invertod, 
HO¥. '.Tile same' is met ATitli on one of tbe ^ eoncli-lomiger’ .coins ex- 
tracted from tlie Maiiikyala tope -(see fig. 29, , pi.' tI.-) ■ It .may possildy 
be a x)erTersioii of tbe tri-literal MAO. But tbe boms of tlie iiioon do 
not appear on tbe .sboiilders. 

Fig. ,13. ,A rare, and valuable Ya,riety of tbe ,Ke]iranos coin in D.r. 
Bwiney’s cabinet, of wbicli Cimningbani lias a less perfect duplicate; 
tbe obverse legend, bardly legible, must be pao nano pao, et-c. The 
reverse bas tbe standing female figure ivitb tbe born of jdtaity, and 
legend apaoxpo, as on tbe gold coins of the same deviee. 

Fig. 14 sboiild liave been iiiti’odiiecd in niy List plate, among wliat 
I liave supposed tbe fbiirtli series of apaokpo , imitations. Tins coin, 
of ivliicli Bwiney possesses several equally legible, bas the legend, 
APAOXPO, quite distinct, proving tlmt tbis group must Lc^ rogiirded, not 
as an imitation, but as tbe diivct deseendant of tbe Iditbraic scries in 
tbe Kanerkan line. The ajipearance of Xagari on one of my coins 
must, be regarded therefore as Greek. It is curious that Hasson sbould 
not have detected a single letter, on all tbe speci,nieiis be amassed. 
Some faint remains of cliaraelers are traceable on those frorii„Beliat. 

Fig. 15 is a duplicate of Masson’s coin — ^fig. 15 of my last Bactrian 
plate- — ^in Swiney’s possession. A few of the Pebivi ebaraeters are 
better made out, but the proprietor of tliis coin still eludes us. 

Fig. 16, 17, 18. I terminate this plate with three coins of Kodes — 
in Cimningbani’ s cabinet, purchased from the late Gen. ^irnobrs col- 
lection — of an eiitbely new reverse. They are all of sih'er, deeply 
indented, to throw the bead out. Tbe letters kuja . . are visible on the 
smallest of tbe three, wbieb is, otbervise, of tbe best execution. Tbe 
horse’s bead of tbe reverse gradually deteriorates until it can be no 
longer recognised (as in 18) without the earlier coins as objects of 
comparison. On cleaning one of my Kodes coins, it was found like- 
■vise to have ‘the horse’s bead’ reverse; and tbe horse bas been since 
traced to tbe Cbauka-Duka, or degraded Sauraslitra scries, in some 
specimens also purchased from the estate of the late Gen. Arnold. 

PosTSCBiPT.— I cannot delay one inonient annoimeing 

a Tery successful reading by Prof. Lassen of Bonn, of the 
native legend on the coin of Agathocles, depicted in pi. 
ii., fig. 17, hy Masson, and again engraved as fig. 9, of 
pi. xsvii. The following is an extract from the Professor’s 
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letter, this moment received : ‘The legend on the 
coin of Agathoeles is, in my opinion, in another cha- 
racter, and I think we may recognise in it the letters 
Agathulcla raja [Agathuklayesa], reading from, 
the left to the right. The first two letters are self- 
evident ; the third is similar enough tO' the, Tibetan and 
Pali forms of with u below; the fourth letter expresses 
Icl quite in the Indian manner. If I am right in this, 
it will be necessary to give to Agathoeles a very different 
position from that assigned to him by M. Eaoul Eoohette.’ 

The principal objection to this highly plausible solu- 
tion of the Agathoclean legend is, that nearly the same 
characters also appear on the coins of Pantaleon. There 
are differences to be sure, and it might be possible to 
assimilate the word to the Greek, on the supposition of 
the first syllable being wanting thus A v) 6 ^orm 
. . talava or . . talao . . . the next letter, on Masson’s coins, is 
£, and on Dr. Swiney’s a t OTn [Pantalevasa], but on 
both coins there are three letters to the left of the female 
which still remain an enigma. 

I have also just had the opportunity of perusing M. 
Jacquet’s first paper on the Ventura eoins,^ but as this 
merely enumerates their Greek legends, postponing the 
consideration of the Bactro-Pehlvf, there is nothing in 
alteration or correction of my own list excepting the 
termination of some of the names, Kodes, Lysias, 
Venomes (?), for Nonus, Azes, etc. M. Jacquet had 
remarked the coimection of the Bindu coins mth their 
Indo-Sc 3 rthic prototype when examining Tod’s collection, 
but had not published his sentiments. 

1 [Jacquet, ‘ Journal Asiatique,’ Feb. 1836. Gen. Ventura's collection, by a strange 
misadventure, has been placed, by the Paris officials, to the credit of ht. Allard.] 
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XY.— SPECIMENS OE HINDU COINS DESCENDED 
FEOM THE PAETHIAN TYPE, AND OP THE 
ANCIENT COINS OP CEYLON. 


Among the coins extracted from the Manikyala tope 
were two that excited more than ordinary ciuiosity, from 
their having marginal inscriptions in Sanskrit characters 
around a device in all other respects of the Sassanian 
type. The inscription (which will he found in pi. v., 
pp. 94, 123, ante) baffled all attempts to decipher it. 
The repetition of the word Sri left little doubt of its 
language being Sanskrit, but neither with the aid of 
modem nor ancient alphabets could the sentence be made 
out. The individual letters seemed to be 



Shortly afterwards, among the coins procured for me 
by Karamat ’AH, another instance of the mixture of 
legends was discovered [pL vii. fig. 6, p. 123]; and 
here the name was, clearly, Hn Vumdeva, 

either denoting the god Eiishna, or the Indian monarch 
of that name alluded to in the Persian histories. Mas- 
son’s last memoir, containing one or two coins of the same 
class, led to a fresh scrutiny of om' respective cabinets, 
whence, with Cunningham’s aid, I have now assembled 
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a tolerable group of Indo-Sassanian specimens ; for in- 
speetiou at least, though it will be diffioult to say much 
about them. 

The distinctive characters of the Sassanian or Par- 
thian coins are, the ‘fire-altar’ reverse, the peculiar head- 
dress of the Mng with fiowing fillets,— the latter some- 
times attached to the shoulders, — and a legend in the 
Pehlvi character. There is, however, as Masson has 
pointed out in a memoir (‘Jour. As. Soc. Peng.’, vol v., 
p. 711), a marked difference between our coins (called by 
Tod ‘of a Parthian dynasty unknown to history’) and 
the genuine series of Persia proper. 

Sassanian coins, of the type common to Persia, are 
never found at Beghram, according to Masson, although 
they are brought for sale in abundance to the bazar of 
Kabul. Two exceptions, however, are noted— one, an 
extensive series of small copper coins having a crowned 
head on the obverse, with a name in the same character 
as that on fig. 3, greatly resembling the corrupted Greek 
of the deteriorated nano rao group : — the commonest in- 
scription can be exactly represented by the English type- 
posopo. One of this group, supposed by Masson to bear 
the ‘Bamfan’ name, was depicted in his note on the an- 
tiquities of that place in vol. v. On the reverse of all 
these is the fire-altar without supporters, ‘ demonstrating, 
at least,’ as Masson writes, ‘ that they were adorers of 
Mithra ; while from the numbers in which these coins 
occm- at Beghram, it may be further inferred that they 
were current there, and that the sovereigns they com- 
memorate ruled there : although the difiiculty then pre- 
sents itself to determine at what period to introduce their 
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svay, ’witli tie mass of Greek and Indo-Scytiic coins 
iefore xis. The coins themselyes, however numerous, 
may he reduced into thi'ee series with reference to the 
nature of the head-dress : the first class bearing a hel- 
met ; the second a crown with a ball above it ; and the 
third a tripartite crown sui’mounted by an arch of jewels.’ 
All these head-dresses, it ixiust be remarked, are met 
with in the regular Sassanians of Persia, and it may 
therefore be possible that they were but a provincial 
coinage of the same dynasty. It was under this im- 
pression that I omitted to engrave the figures of these 
coins, reserving them for a Sassanian series ; although 
some of them would have served remarkably well as the 
precursors or prototypes of the copper coins about to be 
described in pi. xxxiv. 

The second exception noted by our countr}anan at 
Kabul is the Indo-Sassanian group, figs. 3, 5, and 6,’ of 
pi. xxxiii, : ‘ The strongly-marked Indian featoes of 
the busts, and their plentiful occurrence at Beglmam, 
especially of them copper money, prove these princes to 
have ruled here. The heads are remarkable for the 
bulls’ (or buffaloes’) skulls ai-oimd them, some having 
four or five of these ornaments, but in general one only 
surmounts the caj). The legend is in a peculiar and un- 
known type. The reverse is distinguished by the wheel 
over the heads of the altar-defenders.’ A great many of 
the type Ko. 6 were extracted from the inineipal tope of 
Hiddah near Jalalabad. (See vol. v. p. 28, ‘ Jour. As. 
Soc. Beng.’) 

i [See also ‘ Ariana Antiqtia/ pi. XTii. %. 8, p. 399, ‘ Jcnir. Rot. As. Soc.’, 
siL,pI.iiiaiiclp. 345.] 
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Masson (‘ Jour. As'. Soc. Beng.,’ v., 711, and ‘ Ariana 
Antiqua,’ xvi., 18, 19, 20,) refers them to the Ivaiaman 
dynasty of Persian historians, to whom he would also 
attribute the Bamian antiquities. He cannot of course 
here allude to the early branch, which includes Cyrus, 
Cambyses and Darius Hystaspes, for it is veryr eyident 
that the coins before us cannot equal, much less surpass, 
in antiquity the celebrated Baric archers of Spartan 
notoriety. He must rather speak of their far descendants, 
to whom the present independent chiefs of Saistan still 
proudly trace their origin. This race, under the name 
of Tajik, claims proprietary right to the soil, though 
encroached upon by the Afghans on all sides; and at 
Bamian they are found inhabiting the very caves and 
temples constructed by their infidel progenitors. 

As to the probable, date of these coins, then, little 
more can be conjectured than that they were contempo- 
raneous with the Sassanian dynasty in Persia, viz., be- 
tween the third and sixth centuries. Their frequent 
discovery in the Panjab topes, accompanied by the 
Indo-Scythics having Greek legends, should give them 
a claim to the earlier period ; but, as far as the fire-wor- 
ship is concerned, we learn from Price’s Muhammadan 
history, that ‘ as late as the reign of Masa’ud, son of 
Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni (a.d. 1034), a race, supposed 
to be the remnant of the ancient Persian stock, submitted 
to his arms,’ who had doubtless maintained their national 
faith to that time unchanged. 

The intimate relation between the worshippers of 
Mithra and the followers of the, Vedas, is estabhshed 
by the affinity of the language in which the books of 
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Zoroaster is recorded, witli the Sanskrit. The learned 
restorer of this ancient test, indeed, cites some reasons 
for giving priority to the Zend as a language, and lie, 
finds many occasions of interpreting the verhal ohsemities 
of the Vedas from analogies in the latter. I cannot re- 
frain in this place from noticing — in allusion to Masson’s 
location of the Kaiam'ans — passage in Bnrnouf’s most 
elaborate ‘ Coimnentaire sm* le Yacna,’ just received from 
Paris, bearmg upon this point, and leading to the imex- 
pected conclusion that the Kaianians of Persia, and the 
Surya-vansas of India, are the same, or have a common 
origin ; the word /mi — ^prefixed to so many names (as 
Eai-umar, Kai-kubad, Kai-kaous, ICai-khusrau, etc.)— 
having the same signification as the Sanskrit Jrae?, 

‘ the Sun.’ Agaiust such a hypothesis, however, M. Bur- 
nouf confesses that the Gujarati translator of the ‘Yacna,’ 
Eeriosingha, renders the word Jcai simply by the 
Sanskrit equivalent for ‘king.’ I give the passage at 
length, as of first importance in a discussion on a mixed 
Indo-Sassanian coinage : — 

^ Jc n’ai jin, jusqii’a present, detenniner si les Kuianicns, ou les rois 
dont le nom est precede dc M (on Zend, Icmi), sent los rois mleil on des 
rois (leseenditrd du soleil : en d’autres termes, si io titre do soleil a ete joint 
an nom dii eliacim de ees rois, nniqiiement pour indiquer la spleiidiire 
do lenr puissance ; on bien, si le clief le cette dyiiastie a passe pour de- 
scendre dii soleil, et s’il a laisse ce titre a ses siiceesseni's, comme eela 
a en lieu dans Tlnde ponr les ^ Siirjavan^a/ Je ne venx pas aj outer iim 
iiypotlike etymologiqiie anx traditions fubuleuscs, dont les Parses ont 
mele PMstoire de ces rois ; mais il serait interessant de reti'cnver la 
forme Zeiide dii nom dii premier des Kaianiens, dc Kobad nom 
dons Icqiiel on decoiivrn’ait, peiit-etre, le mot havi (nom. Irnvd et kava), 
^ soleil/ Si *' Ikobad ’ pouvait signifier * le soleil ^ oii " fils du soleil/ la 
qiiestion quo nous posions toxit-a-Pbeiire serait resolue, et les aiitres 
Kaianiens n’ain'aient re^ii le litre de hvi {M) f|ue parecque la traclition 
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les regardait eomme issus d’loiifils du soleil. Je reiBar(|uerai encore, 
sans attaclier toxitefois beauconp d’importaiace a ce rap])rochement, 
qn’oii trouve, dans FMstoire heroique de Flnde, pliisieurs rois du nom 
de Icm% et notamment lui fils de Priyavrata, roi d’ilntarvMi. Hamil- 
ton, dans Findex de ses ^ Genealogies of tlie Hindus ’ cite qnatre person- 
nages de ce nom, sans parler de deux autres rois, dans le nom 
desc[nels figure ce meme titre de Mvi} Enfin M. Rosen a cite un 
vers, extrait d^un byrnne du Rigveda, dans lequel le mots vigdm 
Jmmm,. voisins du compose mgpatim, doivent peiit-^tre se traduire 
|)lut6t par hominum fegm% que mtemJ — ^Commentaire 

.snr in Yagna,’ cliap. i. p. 4o5, 

I now proceed to particularize the coins inserted in my 
plate. 

HTDO-SASSAJSHAN corns, pi. ssxiii. 

Eig. 1, a silver coin in my cabinet of an unique type ; OnTEnsE: — 
tbe prince on horseback, bead disproportionate in dimensions. On the 
borse’s neck is a fiower-vase/ wbicb is probably supported by tbe 
man’s left arm; on tbe margin are some indistinct Peblvi characters, 
and on the field a monogram, resembling the Hagari letter^. Tbe 
device on the reverse is neaiiy obliterated. 

Eig. 2, a copper coin, also uniqne : it escaped my detection among 
a number of old Riikbara Musalman coins, or it should have appeared 
along -with tbe ^ bull and horseman,’ or Rajput series, of December, 
1835. It seems to link this curious outline group vdtb tbe Ml-faced 
Bassanians of Yasudeva, etc. ; for on tbe border of tbe obverse are Peblvi 
letters. Tbe features of the supposed face are barely admissible as 
such, even to the lowest estimate of native art. The horse on tbe 
reverse is mo,re palpable, but it seems more like a ficghrd, or flourish 
of Persian letters, than ever. It is also reversed in |)Osition, and has 
no Ragarl legend. 

The coins of this genus, although we have found 
them connected with Dihli sovereigns and Malwa rajas 

^ Genealogies of tlio Hindus,’ p. 77. Ontrouvedans le Bik- et dans lo Yadjour- 
Ycda, nil roi nomine Cavaslia (Colebrooke, ^Asiatic Besearohes,’ viii. 399), et ce qni 
pent faire penser a qiielqiie monarque Bactrien, e’est que co Kavaclia est pere de 
Tiira, doiit le nom rappolle ie Tonran. Mais je ne crois pas, pour ccla, quo liaYacba 
piiisse etre identifid avec le mot Zend et Sanskrit JemV^ 

Perhaps tbe Kdmuhmnbha^ or ‘ vase of abundance,’ of Tod, ‘ Annals of Bajas- 
tUan,’ i. 603. ' 
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at; one end of ,tlie serieSj eyidently reacii at tlie otlier to,' 
tie M^tmaincal^ riilers of tie Panjal^ and prolably 
Kalnl, , Tley are' procured mud, more alimdantly at 
tledatter place (and on tie site of Tax,ila5 according to 
••M. Court) tlaii ,iii aii}" part of India. Some , of tliem 
'exlilit o,n' tlieir reyerse tie style of Arabic now kiiomi 
to belong to tie GlnimaYi Sultans^ wliile otlers agree, 
ratleiv.witl tie Glori type^ and co.ntain knomi names of 
'dat dynasty.,,, 

[ In the absence of the coin itself, it would be rash to 
speculate upon the true purport of this obverse, or ' the tenor 
and language of the part,ially-yisible legend. Th,e reverse fig'ure 
of the lorseniaii, however, offers tempting material for the 
exercise of analjdical ingenuity. 

That the lines of which the device is composed were origi- 
nally designed to convey, in more or less intelligible .cjT>her, 
some Moslem formula, there can be Ittle question. How 
much latitude in the definite expression of the letters was con- 
ceded to the needful artistic assimilation to the normal t3q>e, it 
may be difficult to saj". But, though. I should hesitate to pre- 
tend that my eye coidd follow the several letters of the full 
kaUmah of J^t I have no doubt that those words 

are covertly embodied in the lines forming portions of the 
general outline. The Kufic ^432^ is palpable, when reading 
upwards from the front of the butt-end of the spear ; portions 
of the may be traced along the spear itself, and the rest 
may be imagined imder the reasonable latitude alread}’ claimed ; 
and, lastly", the A!! maybe conceded in vktue of its yeiy obvious 
final , which appears over the horse's hind-quarters.^ 

[ iWliile on the subject of Tugbrbs, I may claim excxise for noticing a most in- 
teresting example of the numismatic employment of early Kiibo characters in the 
construction of a Sassanian device, which, though possibly emanating from a 
different site, and due to another period, connects itself not inappropriately with the 
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Tlie practice of reticulating words and names into -device, 
enibelHsliments.for tlie. coinage -was in liigli favour, witli Sainaiii 
.mint-inasters ; and , we have numerous instances of a similar 
tendency among the Miihaminadan races who succeeded to much 
of .the , civilkation of the Biddiara empire^ with .the modified 
boundaries or .altered seats of government, incident to , the,ir, 
progress towards the richer provinces of the South. To confine, 
myself to a single exemplification, however, I. may citu .the 
Ghaziiavi (Labor)' currency, -with the recumbent bull' in Tuglira" 
on the obverse, and vdth a Knfic legend on the reverse. In the 
lines of this ancient and revered Hindu device, may hero be 

read, in all facility and in two several directions, the name of ^ ] 

the prophet of the Arabs — ] | 

outlines of some of the %iires in the present plate (xxxiii. 7, etc.) The coin to 
which I allude is in the cabinet of the late Col. Stacy : it is of copper, and imperfect 
striking or extended circulation has rendered its epigraph illegible in some of its 
most important details. , 

The obverse device consists of a mutilated Sassanian head, ( » 

looking to the right, obviously composed of the words — j uT~^J Ij 

arranged in three lines. \ — SI 

A dot in the open portion of the suffices for the eye, the serves for the 

chin, and the initial J \ symbolises the eyebrow and the lower line of the tiara. Of the ■ j 

exterior legends tlie only word I am able to read with certainty is the 
in the front of the profile. . 

On the reverse, expressed in jumbled letters, maybe traced the words | A] \ 

( 'j} 

while the margin supplies the opening term, and, doubtfully, the intro- 
ductory portion of the central legend, and the remaining two sides are 

occupied hy the date — j ^j\ 4A.wNi = 104 a.h. 

Although I am unable to discover any similitude between this reverse device and 
the conventional fire-altar and supporters, I cannot but infer that some such notion was 
intended to be conveyed ; otherwise, it is difficult to account for the needless trans- 
position of the legends, and the sacrifice of the normal forms of the Ivufic letters in 
the centre of the piece, while the side portions of the design, which have nothing to 
do with the main device, are expressed in excellently-fashioned characters. (See also 
Frcehn, ^Die Munzen,’ pL xvi. figs. K and 2; ‘Novm Symhoite,’ tab. ii. 14 ; ^ Jour. 

As. Soc, Beng.’, 1S40, Capt, Hay's coins, figs. 6, 7)] 

1 [ Frtelin’s ^Kecensio Kumorum Huhammedanorum : ' Emiri Samanuhn. Petro- 
poli, 1826.] 

« [M. vsee ‘Kings of Ghazni f Jour. As. iSoc., pL iii, 153.] 
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!Fig. 3, ""a 'silyer coin in nw-cabmet (Kai’amat Mil). Bereral of 
tlie same natme are depicted by MessoHj as noticed abore. Tiie 
execiition is Tery boldj and the preserTation ec|iially good. A double 
blow lias, liowevor, confused tlie impression on tbe reverse. 

The head-dress or helmet is surmounted by tlie head of a hiifFalo, 
in imitation, perhaps, of 3Ienander's elephant trophy. The two wings 
connnon onjhe Sassanian cap are still preserved. The ])riiice wears a 
profusion of pearls and handsome eamngs. In front of liis iace is a 
legend in' an luikiiowii character, which can, however, be almost 
exactly represented by d^agaii numerals, thus : ^ liJ. 0 ^ oo ,5^. l^oiie 
of the pui'e PcIiIyi is to be seen on either face, but on the shoulder in 
the corner is something like a Xagari wMchis probably mi not, a 
hit. ,;/Ilie tire-altar of the reverse is reiiiarlvable from the two * wheels^ or 
clmhras over the oliiciating priests. 'We shall see more of these as we 
descend. 

Fig. 4 is a silver 'coin in Swiney’s possession * it is of inferior 
workmanship, the featimes beginning to be cut in outlme. A diminu- 
tive figure (female) in front of the face holds a iiower or cornucopia: 
just above can be diseorned two small Sanskrit letters — 1|t?f (or 

P'atci ) — wMeli suffice to ally the coin with our present group. 

[ The interesting collection of coins made by Col. Abbott of 
the Bengal Artillery, cliiefly gathered from the Ila^^arah country, 
of wiiicli he was once in political charge, enables mo to add 
some novelties to Priiiscp^s solitary specimen of the Indo- 
Sassaiiiaii coinage, having legends exclusi%xdy in Sanskrit 
characters. 

The bilingual and trilingual mintages of associated tY’pes 
will be reserved for consideration imdcr Art. XX., in which 
Prinsep records his latest advances tow’ards their definitive 
explication. 

Fig. 1 represents the small figme in front of the pro- 
file, as it occurs on a coin in the British Miiscnin, wiiieh j 
is almost identical in it>s other typical details with the 
example delineated as Xo, 4, pL xxxiii. Tlie concdiidiiig 
letters of the name — * . * t^W — are all that remain visible 
on this piece. , . 
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Ko. 2, is taken from a 
coin of OoL ATbbott’s. I read tke name, 
subject to coin’ectm^ as 

111 regard to If os. 3 and 4, I may note (ko. 2 ,) 

that tbe former is copied, by Mr. Austin’s 
artist, from a coin of Col. Abbott’s; wbile 
the latter was engraved by myself some 
years ago. from, a , piece in 'the jiossession' 
of Col. STuthall, Bengal Army. The. name 
of the monarch is here indubitable, and 
reads, satisfactorily, on either piece, 

UdayddUycL The 0]3eiiing title of 

Bajd is equally clear; but the succeeding 

three letters present a difficulty — not so /MSS' 

much in the definition of the isolated cha- 

racters, as in the purport and meaning that 

should be assigned to the combination. 

They may be transcribed in modem tjqie 

by which, it is just possible, may refer to the Idngdom 

of Lumghan, though I hardly like to suggest the association. 

Of Udayadityas, there is a choice in the annals of the 
land ; and one individual thus entitled even gave his name to 
an era.^ 

jSTo. 5, in its device, exliibits an altered 
style of art. It is chiefly interesting as dis- 
playing on its field an umbrella — one of the 
Indian attributes of royalty — surmounted 
by the figure of Siva’s buU, ISTandi.^ The 
trident behind the head connects the piece 
with the Indo-Scythian branch of local 


^ [a.d. 614. ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.’, p, 548.] 

3 [ Tin's emBlem is noteworthy to a degree that it would not otherwise be, as 
furnishing us with an explanation of the meaning of its imitations on subsequent 
specimens of the coinage, where the umbrella appears under the siiuiiitude of an 
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nmiiismatics* ■ Tke legend ..is imperfect, -and seems to coiiiineiice 7 

wMcli is succeeded tke letters or , 

Mr. BayleY lias two specimens of later examples of tliis class ; 
of coinage— tlie one' bearing the symbol of a fiill-blowii .flower '. 

(possibly ■ the Sim.), and an imperfect legend which I doiibtiiigly 
timsoribe as ^ 

The second, which adds to its device the ^ trident emblem' of 
S’o; ',, 5 , lias a legend commencing • •• 

.'. (Other coins ill CoL Abbotfs eoUectioii have the letters, 
and of coins .containing 'the .latter title, I can quote, 
iiimier oils examples . ^ ] 

Tlie two succeeding figures are fi-om Masson’s draw- 
ings, some of which have already appeared in lithography. 

Fig. 5 represents rather a numerous class of the same 
type as fig. 3. The letter of the legend is sometimes I 

omitted, and the oo becomes a (/> ; but without ex- 
amining the coins themselves, it would be unsafe to 
argue on such differences. Xo. 4 represents a variation , 

of the monogram, it may he an old form of ’sj. ! 

Fig. 6 is an interesting coin, similar to my TasiideYa and the llani- 

kydla coins, in some respects ; but hardly so far advanced towards Him 
duisni, iiiasiniicli as the lire-aitar is retained, and the full marginal j 

legend on both sides is in the imlmown character, while tin* 'isiigari ' 

occupies only a secondary place on the held. This name, too, is, as it f' 

stands in ^Hasson’s drawing, wholly uncertain, with the exception of 
the initial 8ri Ta. . . It may be . "^7 

ordinary' diil)-~at drst retaming the pennons, but eventually h.>sing nearly ail trace of i 

its iioimual doriTatioii.] 

^ [‘'Jour. hoy. As. Soc.' xii. 341. ‘Ariana Anthjua/ pi. xvi. IS, XYii, 611, xvi. 1 

20, etc. In reference to this term, I may observe that Major Cuiiuiiigliaiii has 
annoimeed the discovery of the name of Sliapnr on a coin of'thi.s series. " If, how- 
ever, the piece from wldcli he professes to read this name be tlm one which has 
lately passed from, his cabiiu;t into the British Museum, I regret to be nuable to con- f 

&in his decipliermeiit ; the is clear enough, but the rest of the de.siguution is ! 

certainly not sufEciently palpable to Justify the rendeiing proposed.] ^ 

2 [See *Iour. Eoy. As, Boc./xii, 34*5.]' , . f 
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We now arrive at a class of coins of considerable 
interest, as well to the history of India as to the science 
of numismatics ; for the gradual manner in which the 
nature of their device has been developed is as much a 
matter of curiosity, as the unexpected conclusion to 
which they lead respecting the immediate prevalence 
of the same Sassanian (or igni-eolist) rule in Upper India, 
while the foregoing coins only prove the mixture of 
Hinduism with the religion of Bactria. 

Tod has repeated an observation of Dr. Clarke the 
traveller, that ‘ by a proper attention to the vestiges of 
ancient superstition, we are sometimes enabled to refer 
a whole people to their original ancestors with as much, 
if not more certainty, than by observations made upon 
their language ; because the superstition is engrafted upon 
the stock, but the language is liable to change.’ In 
some respects the converse of this proposition would be 
better suited to the circumstances of India, where we 
have long had hrefragable proof of the alternate pre- 
dominance of the Buddhist and Brahmanieal faith among 
people using the same language ; and now we are obtain- 
ing equally strong testimony of the engrafting of the 
fire-worship upon the same local stock. The extensive 
spread of this worship in the Horth-west is supported by 
the traditionary origin of the Agni-kula or fitre-worship- 
ing races, whence were derived some of the principal 
families of the Eajputs. Indeed, some have imagined 
the whole of the Surya-vansi's, or ‘ sun-descended,’ to 
have been of Mithraic origin, and the Indu-vansis to 
have been essentially Buddhists.^ Numismatology will 

1 ^ Annals of EajastliS.n/ i. 63. See also preceding remarks. 
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gradually tlirow liglit upon all these speenlations, hut at 
present all 'we can attempt to elucidate is the important 
fact of another large series of Hindu coins, (namely, 
that hearing the legend wl Srmiad Mi vtwaha) 

having directly emanated from a Sassanian source. I 
say another, hoeause the Saiu-ashtra coins, and the 
Chauka-dukas their descendants, have been already 
proved to possess the Sassanian fii’e-altar for their re- 
verse. The sects of the Surya-panthfs, and the Mors 
who are Imown as fire-worshippers at Benares, hav’e not 
perhaps received the attention they merit from the anti- 
quarian ; hut even now the solar Avorship has a pre- 
dominance in the Hindu Pantheon of most of the 
Marwar principalities. Tod thus deserihes the ohser- 
vances sacred to this luminary at IJdayapur ‘ the city of 
the rising sun : ’ — ‘ The sun has here miiversal pre- 
cedence ; his portal (Surya-pol) is the chief entrance to 
the city ; his name gives dignity to the chief apartment 
or haU (Stiiya-mahal) of the palace; and from the halcony 
of the sun (Surya-gokra) the descendant of Eama shoAvs 
himself in the dark monsoon as the sun’s representative. 
A huge painted sim of gj- psum, in high relief, with gilded 
rays, adorns the hall of audience, and in fi-ont of it is 
the throne. As already mentioned, the sacred standard 
hears his image, as does that Seythio part of the regalia 
called the a disc of black felt or ostrich feathers, 

mth a plate of gold to represent the sun in its centre, 
borne upon a polo. The royal parasol is termed a 
Jcirnia, in allusion to its shape like a ray (karm^) 
of the orb.’ Many other quotations from the same 

^ Can till? luive any eonEectioH with the title komm of our coins 
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autlior miglit be adduced in proof of the strong Mithraic 
tinge of Hinduism in modern Eajputana ; and, in fact, 
the Muhammadan historians tell us that the fire-worship 
in Gujarat was only finally uprooted in the time of ’Ala- 
ud-din’s inciu’sions into the Dakhan. 

Fifteen years ago, Col. Caulfeild sent me two coins 
dug up at Eota, where he was then Eesident, which 
were engraved in pL iii. (fig. 65) of the ‘Asiatic 
Eesearches,’ xvii. It seemed then perfectly hopeless to 
attempt a guess at their nature; but now we can pro- 
nounce precisely the meaning of every rude mark they 
contain— the fire-altar and its attendant priests, and the 
bust of the prince on the obverse. Stacy’s collection has 
furnished the chief links of this investigation, but it is to 
Cunningham’s examination of it, and careful analysis of 
the numerous small silver Varahas of our several cabinets, 
that we are indebted for the knowledge of the balustera, 
parallelograms and dots being aU resolvable into the same 
fire-altar and its attendants. Indeed, so long ago as 
January, 1836, he wrote me jfiom Benares Iris conjectures 
that this series was descended from the Parthian coins. 

From the selection he had assorted to trace out and 
illustrate this curious fact, I have been obliged to restrict 
myself to such as my plate would contain ; giving the 
preference to those that exhibit well-defined letters on 
some part of the field. 

Eig\ 7 (Silver), Stacy,. Obvbese r—Tlie Sassaiiian liead in its 
degenerated state, or cut in outline : the liair is represented by a mere 
ball, the ear by a cmve, etc. ; the two stiffened muslin lappets rise 
from eaeli shoulder as in figs. S and 5, and would be utterly unintel- 
ligible but for the light thus afforded. Above the head is the Sanskrit 

(resembling the Gaur or BengaH form), and in front of the month 
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tlie letter ^ wliieli is most probably if hL On tlie rererse of 
fills coin tlie fire-altar is Tery discernible : and it is iiistnictiTe to study 
tlio eoiifigiiratioii of tlie two supporteFs, tlie flame, and tlie altar itself, 
so as to be able to follow out.' the" subsequent birrbarization tliey were 
doomed to iinclergo. Tims in fig. .8-’ Stacy’: they lose a little more ; — 
ill 9 (ditto) the two breast clots and tlie cinwe of tlie arm separating 
tliem from tlie body, are barely traceable. In Stacy’s copper coins 11 
and 12, the engraver lias collocated tbe :viaioiis dots and lines wiliioiit 
ail}-" regard to tlieir mteiit or symnietiy. ’Tlicii in 13, 14 — wliieli are 
precisely similar to tlie class engTaTed in flgs. 17, 19, 20, pi. xxvi. — 
tlio fire-fdtar is tninsformed into, a kind of spear-liead, oi* tbe central 
sliaft taken out and supplaiited by tbe .old Tsagari letter if m ; but tlie 
side figures, wliere tlie die permits' of it, can. still be readily made out. 
Tliese general remarks iviil save tlie necessity of describing tbe reverse 
of eaeli coin in detail. Tliere. are equally grotesque varieties in tlie 
contour of the face on the obverse, wbicli none luit nn experienced eye 
could iTaee ; for instance, in figs. 11, 13, and 14, where tlie eye, nose, 
lip, and chin resolve themselves elementary dots, very like those 
on the Sauraslifra coins. 

Fig. 9 has the letters, Sn Lailm. . . 

Fig. 10, a small copper coin belonging to J)r. Bwiney, is in a far 
supeiior style, with the exception perliaps of an unaceountablc sub- 
stitution of the cliah'a for the head of the attendant at the altar ! Can 
it thus denote the Sun limiself : Tliere are letters in iront of the face, 

. Sri Bat , . , or some such name. 

In figs 11 and 12 (wiiich latter gh'es the loirer portion of the same 
die), there are more letters than usual : enclosed in a circle, on the cap 
or crown, the letter ^ 5 : then, in front of the nose, the usual and 
below’- it, the ^ h of the same alphabet. 

In the lower series (13, 14) the shoulders and hand are generariy 
replaced by letters. On some the context .seems to make ^ * 

Sfi Tkjra(lia) ; on others ^ ^ . . Sri Fe, and "jgft ft • . Sri F7 . , . 
Fonc are complete enough to give us a cognate name. 

Having conducted this line of Indo-Sassuiiians down to its amalga- 
mation in the Taraha seiies of ni}" fonuer plate, w'c may leeede, once 
more, back to the period when the Indian aitists could exixaite a less 
imperfect copy of the G:recian or Sassanian portrait-die. 

Pigs. 15 and 16 of tliis plate, and 6 of the ensuing one, are types of a 
distinct group of copper coins, plentifiii in the Bwiney and Stacy 
cabincts. The appendage to the shoulder decides the Bassanian origin, 
and the wheel on the reverse seems to be borrowed from the emblem 
above the fire-altar. I incline to think it The solar effigy, anther than 
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' the symbol of a CliakraTartti, or ruler of universal dominion. It is 
probable that tMs conimoii emblem is still preserved in tlie sun of the 
Ujjaiii and Indor coins of the present day. There is the appearance of 
. a letter in front of the face, but if is iU-defrned. On the oj>pr>site side, 
however, the two large letters under the wheel are, most distinct It, 
tora^ the meaning of wliieli remains a .mystery. ' They are not in the 
same alphabet as that of the preceding coins, but of the more andent 
hit character, which accords, so far, with the compaintivc superiority of 
the engraving. 

(ph .xxxiv.) ■ . 

' , ' Figs. 2, 3, from Stacy’s drawings, and 4, 5, fi’om Swincy’s 
coins, are closely allied to the series just described; the liiditm bull 
only being brought on the reverse, generally with the retention of the 
eliahm under his feet or on his hauiiclies. The name in front of the 
raja’s face in tigs. 3 and 4 contains, several recognisable letters; on iig. 
5' they are still more distinct,. 'sssfl It may possibly be inti^nded 

for maJidnijdj leaving us stiU in the dark for a name. 

C^STfTT^?] ^ 

On the, reverse of tig. 4, under the bull, are the letters 
mja^a mg, , . a form that will be found more developed in another 
branch of this curious series below. or ^?] 

In, the next variety, figs. 7 and 8, of which Bwiney boasts tlia 
largest supply, the Sassaniaii head is no longer retained, bxit the eimkm 
remains, coupled with a kind of cross, which may be read as the syllable 
hi of the old alphabet. The bull of the reverse is now accompanied 
by an attendant, exactly in the fashion of the inferior Ivadphises or 
OKPO group of the Mitliraie coins. 

In the succeeding variety, figs. 9 . and 10 (Swiney), the ekdm 
gives place to the tiident (of Siva :) and the bull takes an attitude 
of repose d la Nandi. The letters Vkli sagu or Veiemigu are 

bounded by the marginal dots, and must therefore he complete, how^^ 
ever unintelligible. Were there room for a final we might eon- 
jeeturally read Yiiemgiipta^ ^cherished by foreigners;* 

'which would tally with tiie notion of a Parthian interloper. 

In fig. 11 (which I also engraved in the Kadphises pL [viii. 8] 
of vol. iii.) the trident has the letters 7? tri^ as if for trmila. 

In figs. 12 and 13 the symbol is more like the original fire-altar : 
to the former are adjoined the letters 1^,,br perhaps Muim, a 
name of Siva, 

^In figs. 14 and 15 (Stac}"), and 16 (Swiney), the stanclmg figure has 
quitted tlie bull to take the chief post on the obverse — the marginal 
inscriptiop of 14 eommenecs and the last' letter is 

:■ / . 27 
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In 17 -md 18 'Svi-iney), thebuUis again replacod by chih-a, 
«-ith hvo Sansiait lett® m or fcT-sonse unknown. 

And now wc advance, or perhaps it would he more correct to say 
reti-ogade, to a much more satisfactory groiip. fommng, as it were a 
link between these Indo-Sassanhms, and what lum. been called the 

^’"'rhfsprimens of this series, christened the ri'ock and bull’ by 
Stacy, and first made known by him, were deficient in preservation; 
hutkr. Trcgoai', of Jaimpur, has since been fortunate enough to pro- 
cui'e a considerable quantity of rarious mes, with tne epigraph 
beautifullT distinct. They were found m company with copper coins 
of the Gupta scries, which are in the same style, ooth as to the letters 
and their horizontal situation in what is calloa the exergue ot Alestem 
numismatics. -4s pointed out hy Mr. Tivgear, there are t hree ^ina- 
tions in the reading. On 20, and the (to m befew i t 
Sat>/a On the fine coins, figs. 2J, 22 vHfasu. 

And on Xos. 19, 23, 24 and 25 : . -the varia- 

ble portion of these, satya, saya, and vijmja, are evidently epithets, ihe 
perfect ’ ' the trae ’ ‘the victorious,’— hut the name to winch they are ap- 
plied, Litam, whether of a person or thing, is, unfommatcly,_only open to 
conjecture. From the analogy of the OKPO huU. and the evident descent 
that has been teieed in these plates to a Mithraic origin, I feel sti-ongly 
inclined to read the word flfW true, the victonous 

sun,’ the Mithras. lEtra has also the signification ‘ally, it it he 

prefen-ed to confine the title to a mundane ruler. _ 

If the possessive termination be not made out, the terminal a may 

possibly he used in place of the 

Infi-- 22 the trilingual symbol brings us fhrcctly to the most exten- 
sive and ddest of our Hindfi series. Of these we have, thanks to Mr. Trc- 
gear and Colonel Stacy, enough to fill another plate or two, hut they 
must be kept distinct; while, to close the present plate more eonsis- 
tcntlv, I have inserted, in figs. 26, 27, two small sUver coins toimd by 
Capt Bumes, at old Mandivi, or Eaipfir in Kateh, having Sassaiuan 

heads, and reverses respectively corresponding to figs, t and ^ 

The little copper piece 28, from the same place, has the 77agari 
letters &ri Blnma; the last letter uncertain. 

To balance these, I have selected thi-ee copper coins of Swiney’s 
.store, on account of their having the elalra, or the huU, for obverse. 

On m. 31 we can read the titles ^ Sr'i . . . maUrdJa ; 

the name, as usual, provokingly ohsonre ! Sivinev reads it ganapati. 
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CETLOH COINS, pi. XXXV. 

After wading through the doubtful maze of obscurity 
exemplified by the foregoing coins, where we haye almost 
in vain sought a feeble landmark to guide us, even as to 
the race or the country whence they spnmg ; it is quite a 
relief to fall upon a series of coius possessed of true and 
legitimate value as uneqtuvocal evidence of the truth of 
history. 

The peculiar coins of ancient Ceylon have been long 
knowm to collectors : they have been frequently described 
and depicted in books, and the characters they bear iden- 
tified as the Devanagari, but Httle more. Marsden and 
Wilson, as will be seen below, are quite at fault in regard 
to them, and so might we all have remaiaed had not the 
Hon. Mr. G. Tumoru' published his Epitome of the Cey- 
lon History, from the Buddhist Chronicles. Upon my pub- 
lishing, in pi. xxiv. fig. 22, a sketch of the coin which ranks 
first in the present plate, and suggesting the reading 
Sri Mayatraija Malla^ I remarked that, although princes 
of this family name were common in Mpal, I could find 
none in the Ceylon list to correspond. This observation 
elicited the following note from Mi’. Tumour, which, in 
justice to his sagacious and correct prediction, ought to 
have been published long ago. 

‘ Note ox Hixor' Coix, fig. 22, of pi. 1. [xxiv.] vol. iv.— -In your 
valuable paper on Hindu coins, you say that the name of Malla does 
not appear in my Catalogue. He is, doubtless, identical -witb the Sahassa 
Mallova of my ‘Epitome,’ published in the Alm anac of 1833. In the 
translation Ho. 6 of the Inscription published in 1834, you mil also 
find him called Sahasa Malla. That inscription contains a date, which 
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led to an important correction in my chronological tahle, explained at 
page 176. He commenced his reign in A.n. 1200. His being a mem- 
ber of the Kalinga royal family — ^his boastful visits to India — and 
Hambodinia (n-hich yon have called Di'paldi'nna' becoming the capital 
in about thirty j'ears after his reign, where the former similar coins 
were found — all tend to shew that the coin in question may b(^ safely 
given to him. Ton will observe also by the insciiption that his title 
was ‘ Sirri Sangaba Kalinga 'W’ijaya balm,' stunamed ‘ Sahusa Halla.’ 

Kmithj, mh March, nZQ. Geokge TfEXOTE.’ 

There was no other Malla in the list, and therefore 
the assignment "was prohahle; hnt I laid little stress on it 
fi’om the total Tarianee of the rest of the name. In 
August, 1836, Capt. Ord, of Kandy, sent me impresssions 
of the coins he had met mth, and pointed out that the 
first letter of the thii-d line was not formed like =r, hut 
open, like To piu'sue the train of small causes leading 
to an important result, when lithographing the Dihlf 
Inscription of the 10th century in vol. v. page 72G, the 
very first letter, struck me as resemhling, in the square- 
ness of its form ( £} ) the Ceylonese letter I had before 
mistaken for 'sf. The enigma was thus in a moment 
solved, and every subsequent reading (for corns of this 
prince are exceedingly common, compared vith others) 
has confirmed the reading HTHTtHHlT Sn mat Siihma 
3IaMa, in accordance with Timiour’s eonjcetiue. In 
some few specimens the t of mat is either omitted through 
ignorance, or worn away ; hut in general it is quite dis- 
tinct, Marsden’s reading was Tpsq Wgr ilfoyd dayd 
malla. 

The ice once broken, it became comparatively easy to 
find owners for all the other specimens either published 
in former notices, or existmg unpublished in cabinets in 
the Island, 
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Capt. Ortl, not content witli sliding im* of 

those in his possession, kindly trau.-uiitled tlio euias 
themselves, allowing mo to retuiu the (hqilieatfs. Mr. 
Tm-noiu- also generously presented to me smne eidns lately 
dug np in the ruins of the old city of 3Iuntollee !iy 3Ir. 
Gifford, Assist. Surveyor Geiwrul. So that, iueliuliau 
the gold coin sc'iit me six years un«. hy Sir W. Hoiitai 
himself, and the coins in the Sociily's (uhinet from 
Dipaldi'miu (which arc of the suiue elus> itret'i.-ely i I iiiu 
now in a condition to issue a full j>!ate of ilii" tvpe, pre- 
serving a degree of ckrunolughnl eider in their arningi*- 
ment. 

The dcrieo on all these coins is the same— a rtnk* 
standing figm-o, or raja, on the ohverse, holding a tiower 
in the left hand, and an iustrinjient oi‘ ivuidiu’e in the* 
right. The skirts of the dn.'ss are rudtdy tiepicted on 
either side of the body, and the ftdd of the '//nni falls be- 
tween his legs, which being taken for a tail, has led 
some to call Min Iluniunun, but 1 think wilJiout i-easou ; 
there arefii'e dots and a tiovver to the right. On the n*- 
verse the same tigure is more rudely ilepictetl in a sitting 
attitude. The mode of expre.ssiug tiie luce is altogether 
imicpie in the history of perverted art. 

Fig. 1, tlif goM eoin sent me by Sir W, lloriun, luw the ium-riiitioii, 
AW LfoiJce»Kiii‘it, on the side of thf' seutett n\i;t. 

Thisiuime I piesumc to ije the minister Lokulstt ara of .Mr. Tumour's 
table, who usia'ifed tiiu tlu'one lUiring the Sholiuu subject ion in the 
eleventh tenttuy a.b. loeo] ; but he is not iiu.Iinleil among the regular 
sovereigns, and the coinimiy theretbre belong to unuiher msurjier of the 
same name who drove out the <iuoen IJlavati in .a.». Idl^, and reigned 
for a year. The Ceylon ministers seem jifutiu! to the name : one is 
called Lankanath. 

Fig. 2, a copper coin, copied from Marsden, but found ul»» in Mr. 
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Linars*' drawings, tlioiigli 1 haTe not seen tlie actual coin. Tie name is 

^ Tmr Sri Fijaya bdhu. (Marsden msikes the last -word 

erroneously.) ' 

, ■ Tiere'.are several princes in tie list of tins name: tie first and 
most .celebrated was proclaimed in Ms infancy in, tie mterregrium above 
alluded to, A.n. 1071, and reigned for years. , lie expelled tie 
Siolians from tie island, and re-established tie Buddhist siipreniacy. 

Big. S, a copper coin given to me by 'Capt.. Ord. One is engravec! 
in the ^ Asiatic Eesearcies,^ and is doiibtingly iiiteipreted Sn Wum 
■From many examples, however, it is elearly 
'{ Far^mma laJm. The first of this name was . 
nro¥Tied' at Foiomarowe, a.id. 11-53, and sustained fur thirty- three 
.years the most martial, enterpriziiig, and glorious reign in Singhalese ■ 
Mstory. 

Fig. ,4. ' Anio,ng the coins dug up at Monto.llee were several small 
ones of the same prince. Sri Fardkrama halm fills the field of the 
.reverse. .: 

, Fig. 5. This coin, one of the new accpiisitions, has the name 
^ Sri Raja Lildmii , . another celebrated person i,ii 

Binghalese history. She was the widow of the Parah:rama just named ; 
married Firti, the minister of one. of Ms successors, not of the royal, 
line, who was put aside, and the kingdom govenied in her name from 
A.n, 1.202 until she, was dex^osed by Sahasa Ma,lla. She was .twice 
afterwards restored. 

Fig. 6, of Sri mat Salima Mdla^ has already been described. The 
date assigned to this piinee in the table is 1205 a.u. or 1748 a.b. ; a 
date confirmed by a rock inscription at PoUoiiaro^ve, translated and 
published in the Ceylon Ahnanac for 1834, p. 190. He again xvas 
deposed by his minister Eikanga, 

Kg. 7, Sri Fliarma Amha-deva, a ]nince of a very 

imposiag Buddhistic name, wiio was placed on tlie throne at the age 
of three months, hut of ^vhom nothing fimtlier is said. The portrait 
would lead us to suj^pose him of mature age. 

Fig. 8. "We here pass over a peiiod of turbulence and eontiniuil inva- 
sions from Chola, Pandia and Falinga, and arrive at a coin of w|lW|%Si 
'WiW Sri Bhmdnel^a hdhu, who seized the throne, on Ms brother’s as- 
sassination by a minister, in a.d., 1303. In his reign, the Paiidiaii 
general, Ariya Chakcavartti, took A^'apahu, the capittil, and curried 
off the Dalada relic, so much prized by the Buddhists of Ceylon. 

Fig. 9. We now come to a name of less certainty than the fore- 
going, and possibly not belonging to the Island, for it is one of a 
large quantity of coins found by Col* Mackenzie, at Dipahlmnu or 


Math, by Wilson. 
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Amaravati, on tlie continent of India,— a name so similar to the Damba- 
dinia, whore many of the Ceylon coins were discovered, that, seeing the 
coins were identical, I supposed at first the places must he so likewise. 
The uppeinnost letter is cut off. The next two helow axe decidedly 
gr, and under the arm we find gjt and The most legitimate con- 
text would be ^ WW TIWT Sri Gaja Bdjd ( a . d . 1127), hut the gf 
' is barcllj: allo^Yable. 

There are niaiiT small corns (10 -and 11) from the same place, 
reading, like it, tlie same indefinite title rdja^ to -which no better 
place can be assign cfL 

Fig, 12. Here again is a common variety of the Dipalcliiin.a series, 
was thought utterly hopeless, until Mr. Tiirnoim favoured me 
wdtii drawings of Mr. Lizars’ collection. Two of these (figs. 13 and 
14), exhibit a new type of reverse, the Indian bull I^^andi, wliich may 
possibly betoken a temporary change in the national religion. The 
logoiicl beneath I immediately recognized as identical with the flemish 
on fig. 12, timiing the latter sidevva^'s to read it. MTiat it may he, 
is a moi'c diifieult question. The first letter bears a striking 
analogy to the vowel e of the Southern alphabets ; but if so, by what 
alphabet is the remainder to be interpreted ? for it may be equivocally 
read hetya, lemja^ cJietya, and perhaps Chanda or Ifanda, The last 
alone is the name of a great conqueror in the Cholian and other 
Southern annals, hut it would be wrong to build upon so vague an 
assumption. It is, at any rate, probable that the ^ bull ^ device is a 
subsequent introduction, because we find it continued into the Hala 
Kanara coins below. 

Fig. 15, of the Society’s cabinet, a thick weIL-preser\^ed coin, has 
a device one step less recognizable as a human figure on the obverse, 
but the hull very neatly executed on the reverse, and in fi’ont of him 
the Hagari letters as if of Vira hdhu, 1398 ? 

Figs. 20 and 21 . In these the upright figure has quite disappeared, or 
is dwindled to a mere sceptre : leaving space around for the insertion 
of a legend in the old Hanarese character, of which an alphabet was 
given in my last number. It is, unluckily, not complete, but the 
Kanara letters . . da eha . . . rdya are very distinct- 

But before touching such modem specimens, I should perhaps 
have noticed a few other genuine old coins ; some, as fig. 16, having 
a bull and t^Yo fish ; others, as fig, 24, having a sinJia and four dots. 
They were all dug up at Montollee with the rest. 

These symbolical coins without names agree in every respect with 
the numerous class of Buddhist coins found in India, and fellows to 
them may be pointed out among, the Amaravatj coins, as figs. 17, 19^ 
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of, tlie bull kind, tbe reTerse plain or uncertain; one miieb roseni- 
bling a sMp and fig. 25, a prettily-executed brass coin of a borse. 

One fragmeiit, fig. IS, of tbe sitting bull, frum Montollec, lias tlie 
letters in tlie .Kagari cbaracter' on the re^-erse. 

Tbe tiFo very small coins, 22, 23, retain some of the Cejion sym- 
bols, tbe anclior-sliaped weapon (of Hanuman in partieiiLir ; but 
to skow bow cautious we must be in receiving as .equally old all tlie 
coins' .found buried together in the same loesdit^q I liave given as the 
finale , to this plate, one of the Monto.llee specimens (fig. 26) wliieb, 
bowever. mystified by the ignorance of the die-engTavei% I cannot 
interpret othenmse than as an old Butch paisa, stamped on both sides 
. Si, or oiie-eigiith of a stiver ! A .Seiingapatam paisa vith ‘ xx. cash: ^ 
(written invertedly, ‘^hsac xx.’) has often pu^xled amateur coileetoi’s in 
the, same manner. 
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XVI.— THE LEGENDS OF THE SAHRASHTEA GROUP 
OP GOINS DEOYPHERED. 

[I liave .reprinted tMs article witlioiit alteration or aiiiend- 
ineiit. Priiisep himself will be seen to have gTeatly improved 
upon it, in a subsequent paper (Art. xix).] 

Those viio would deprecate the study of old coins as a useless and uninteresting 
waste of time and ingenuity, frequently mistake the means for the end, and suppose 
us to be enamourtKl of the very defects of the barbarous specimens of ancient art wc 
seek out with such ardour, rather than give us credit for being impelled by the desire 
of looking, tiirough them, at the history of the times they faintly but certainly pour- 
tray. Tmce has our small band of collectors been enabled to oppose a triumphant 
reply to such sceptics even with the unpromising materials of purely Indian relics, 
mtiiout counting the splendid but more natural harvest in ancient Bactria. The 
djnasty of the Guptas in Central and Eastern India, and that of the Buddhist rhjas 
of Ceylon, foim two unequivocal lines of history developed, or confirmed, by the 
uniying evidence of coins, I am now happy in being able to produce a third series 
for the west of India, equally well filled as to names, and of greater interest than 
cither of the predous discoveries, on several accounts, as will presently be manifest. 

I have given the name of Saurhshtra series to the coins depicted in pi, xxviii., 
because they have principally been found at Mandivi, Puragarh, Bhoj, and other 
ancient towns in Katch, Kattlwhr, and Gujarht, the ^Surastrene' of the Greeks, 
which comprehended from the Sindh or Indus to Barugaza (Baroch) on the confines 
of Ariake, or India proper, and which cannot but be identical with the Saurhshtra 
of Sanskrit authorities.^ The specimens before me when engraving the plate alluded 
to, were not very distinct, and I could not then make out more than a few of the 
letters, wMch were seen at once to belong to a peculiar* form of ancient " 

Succes.s in other quarters brought me hack to the promising field of Saurhshtra, 
made more promising by the accession of some fresh coins from Mr, Wathen of Bom- 
bay, and Capt. Buriies, whereon the legends were more complete. 

While thus engaged, I received from Capt. Harkness, along with a copy of the 
Society’s ^Journal,’ vi.^ (which also contains a notice by Prof. Wilson of one 
coin of this group, but witbout decipherment 3) a couple of beautifully-eiecutcd 

^ See preceding note on the bii-th-place of. Ikshwaku, p. 349. 

[‘Jour. Eoy. As, Soc/, vol, iv, pp. 27.3"-897.] 

3 Prof. Wilson has inadvertently assumed in his note, on my authority, that those 
coins are known bv the name, of pmsd, or ^ 2 ,ss*-money.’ It was not to 

this description, but to a very degenerate descendant of the Indo-rarthian coinage, 

generally of copper, that Capt. Burnes stated the name to be applied. 
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plates of a tine collection of these same -corns in the possessio'ii of Mr. Steiiarty who 
made a tour tlirougli India a few years since. The plates a])pear tr> have hem 
exeenteJ in Italy ; and as no explanation occurs^ I presume they have been eirenlated 
to the various (Oriental vSocieties in the hope of getting the h:gerids deeiphiTed. 
Encouraged and aided hy this accession of materials, I proceeded, aeei.irriing to the 
pliiii that succeeded so well with the Bactro-Pehlvi iiiseri])tions, tcj separate und ana,- 
lyse the coiiforniabk* portion, or the titles common to all the ctdns, and afterwards ttj 
classify the unconfbrmablo portion, wEich of course would include the proper names. 

In this manner I was soon fortunate enough to discover a key to the whole in the 
value of one or two anomalous-looking letters which hat! hitherto deceived me by their 
resemblance to meinbicrs of other ancienl Sanskrit alphabets. I must atdinowleclge soino 
assistance froniMhitlieif s SiiidM Grammar, from which I found that tlit re was tin ab.-eiiee 
of vowcl-murks in tlie modern alphabet of the country, and hence I wlis dot unprepared 
to hud the same omission in the more ancient one; Another preparati fry step was derived 
from the Trcgear legends of last month’s plate, .endi-iig in wliich I venturi' d t< ) con- 

strue as the corrupted or PixUmode of expressing the Sanskrit ] 3 o?sossiYe case, 

A siauliir ^ wms perceived follomng which left little ihraht that the 

word was for ‘ 'of the son,’ wMch, ■ by the idiom of the language, 

vrould be the fimal word of the senteiice, and would require all tlic preceding members 
of it to be ill the genitive case. 

The letter S, j oceurred in the body of one or two of the legends in its simple 
state, whereiis in the initial word, which could not but be it wa^* piulou^cd 
below, shewing that another letter wars subjoined, while, scjinotimes, the iol- 

lowed it. This could be in no wdse explained but by supposing it the possessive case of 
XT^fT (XTW* rdjnali) the double letter being not at that early date replaced by a 
compound spibol. 

The same observation will apply to ail the other double letters, t/\ di\ si\ ^*2’, 
whiieh are, in this alphabet, made by the subjiinetion of the second letter without 
diminution. Hence the peculiar elongation of many of the letters, which wuis at first 
thought characteristic of the whole alphabet ; it turns out, however, to belong only to 
the letter r, wdiich is thus distinguished from the q and h. 

The second wmrd of the title I readWWW^? for kritrimmija-y genitive 

of Iriirima; which is translated in Wilson’s Dictionary rtnatle, factitious, an adopted 
mi (for h'itrima-2Mtm)y The latter sense was inadmissible, h»:'eause it so liappciic-d 
that the name of the actual father was, in every case, inserted, and llio same title was 
also 'applied to him. The only manner, llierefore, in wdiieh tlie term t‘oiild ha rendered 
^Yas by ' elected ’ ‘ adopted (by the people, or by tbe feudal eldefs of‘ the coimtry)— a 
■designation entirely new in Indian numismatics, and leading to a highly interesting 
train of rejection, to which I must presently reciuv Sometimes the ejuthet r,viLd is 
affixed — not to raja, but to Icritrhm^ as rdja- mahd Jantrlmiiy the ^ great or special 
elected ting ’ — as if in these cases he had been the unanimous choice of his people, 
W'hile in the others lie was installed merely by the stronger party in the state. 

In every instance but one tbe raja is stated to be the son of a raja ; and it is 
quite natural to expect that a pn'ince, unless he w’ere very unpopniar, would have in- 
fiuenue to secure the succession in bis own family. In the ease ftu'iiiiug tin* exception 
to this rule, the rCija is the son of a Swandn or Svvami, a general term for hrfihmaa 
or religious person. I have therefore placed him at the head of tijis line, although 
it does not follow that in an elective government the regular succi.ssion tnay not have 
been set aside in favor of an influential commoner. 










CxiiorF OF €f)i5s mcYmmimi 


ABimi'jitil tilt mlm hitlierlM iS-imint L xsiu^ a r 4. 

Of tliesi'f svvural fUii k- traa-fl iYmti fdlhtr t-s in p.'gula;* fii-".** ^ lAli.'r** 
affuiii <priiij:i: fr.^m tk a- if Invi HP‘eiul*u.iu of ii* ir^ 

direct m* fremi voluntary snrtiut.-^hm: luit we kro'iW tkii m ItoILm f iniilit tut,' 
same iiamt* m^ufiilh «>rrur in the nrdt-r ; .so tli if, '.*} 

paided by a duf^- it quilu impyad! Ic tlividy wh**tlicr iinlivi'bial'* ar*- Oa 
ill crery case of rsiniilar nmwB, 

Tlie fiaiurt'a tm um y|?vtr-i nu|/at a uruifU in mitiy f*?r tiny (. 1 ^ I 

li!W< !)« f^re romurkotr aa rxe-Kti'l widi a ftkill and tkdi acy lyiin- r.niian: I util 
will be ^ein biltav tbut I ilaubt tlidr ri-prcsentiii^ ibe imili'kiiiul n.,'i.ni»,il un tin riTi rie. 

I liave iitiiM|i‘fupa‘cd in pi. xxxrL the- tHAWdl winniti »>i p-p u<L ,-«> .'t/rn et* d iiUil 
eteiiled, afor ean kl exuminutiiiU of Stemuib'S witli all tlo* »\4ia In wir 

rospcetivc; eri!diifl% rti weli as the 1 have hnai favored wihli *4’ othera by 

"iFathoii. 1 iiave liot time to fsg*ravt' the eoln^ themaolvf 'cd‘ whieh iiidf cti tlie 
formtr plute will a eleur idea, for tiny are all tin- Aiiiiv in and ap|n{«im<;»v 
varyinu'a Hftk in ilic i'cnmr»*«aaee of tlk* prhirc. fin ir awTag^ weii^hl ahmt 
thirty grains, agreeing in this respeet with the X%m‘S nnmtioneil by Ilmniltim us 
struck ‘ill Cutch, four to a rupee, by the Ihxm aiui lunis of Xoiiiiagar, with Himiui 
characters.’ ^ 

Legend Xo» 1. Of this there are four examples in Steuait’s pLife, I had one 
from IFatheii, which passed into Capt. Canniiigham’s possession by exchange. Adding 
the nmirm or xvnvcds, and correcting the po.ssessivo termination, the legend will ho, in 
modern characters : — 


Iidjmi Hadm Swdmi JmMtciiam>-pHimsy(L 

in English, ‘ (Cuin) of tlie elected king Eudra Sah, son of Swhnii Janadama/ 
The letter hegioninsr the words in the niajoritv of ^tfr. Steuart’s figures, is 

in lieu of In one of his, and in mine (or rather Gapt. Prescott’s coin), tlie 
orthography is correct. There maybe a little doubt about the n in Jamdmm^ which 
is. rather indistinct, but I think the dot at the foot of the line decisive. 

Legend Xo. 2. Of this there arc likewise four coins engraved. We have none in 
Calcutta. The w’ords run : — 


JUdJna. Jcnirimasifa A'yadammt, rdjiw kritrimm^a Mudra Sdh putrmy^t^ 

* Of the elected king Agadama, son of the elected king Eudra Shh/ 

The simple title, rdjuj of the father, makes it probable that he is the preceding 
XJiincc, wliose son ther(?.forc succeeded him under the same system of election. 

Legend Xo. 3. Two coins in the Steuart collection : — 


Mdj7uih krltrunasya Vlradumnah, Tdjnct niahd kritrimasya Dmiw Sdh(isy(Ji putrasy&» 

‘ Of the elected king Yiradamna, son of the great elected king Bama Sah/ ^ 

In these examples we have the correct orthography of the genitives, with one 
superfluous ^5^ attaclied to the penultimate, Sdka, which, being connected with the 
word ptitmst/K, did not grammatically require the affix. Bama Skh, the father, is most 
probably a different person from the Agadamna of the last coin. His title is more 
important, though that of Ins son again falls to the former level. We have as yet 


2 . Found by Capt. Prescott in Gujarat. 


^ Hamilton’s * Ilindostan,’ i, 654,. 
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jm iroins of Daru:i Sail liimself, tlicmgb, by this happy insertion of the fathers, 'we 
uhtriiii lav’o ntimos with eaeh specimen. 

Le,a’i!nii Xo. 4. Four coins in Steuarfs plates — none In Calcutta 

xm TTSF: 

* Of tlit* great elected king lliidra Sail, son of the elected kiiig^ Ylraduma/ 

Xotfdiig invites remark in the orthography of this legend, bat the insertion of the 
visarga in one place, and its omission in another. liudra Sah is a direct descendant 
of the last raja. ■■ 

Lt'gciid Xo. d. Two corns in the Steuart list — two in my cabinet, one in Gapt. 
Curiiiinglinm’s : — 



‘ Of the elected king Tiswa Sah, son of the great elocted king lliidra Sali/ 


Another regular succession. It is curious that the visarga is not inserted at 


raiitloni, VtUt where it has been once given the cngTuver seems to have considered it 


iK?eessary to repeat it, as he does also to conform to the modifkatiyii of tlie lettti'./ in 


ntj-'L 

Legtmd ISTo, 6. Three Steiiart eoiiis, one Prinsep (from Burnes' collection), and <.me 
ill Swinej’s cabinet : — • 



Mbf tlie great elected king Atridanma, son of the great elected king liudra Sahf 


Eere we have, in all probability, a second son of Kudra Sail, through failure of 
liiirs male to Yiswa Sdli. I wiite Atii for euphony, as the most likely disposition of 
the vowels, none living expressed but the initial <?, which, as in the motlerii Siiidhi, 
serves for ail vowels e«|ir.dly w'ell. 

Legend Xo. 7. Iiieluding Kos. 9 to 12 of the Steuart plate : tw’O in my cabinet, 
one in Capt. Ciniiiingham^s, and one in Br. Swiney*s :• — 



* Of the cdected king Viswn Sah, son of the great elected king AtiidamaA 


This second Tisiva is shorn of his fathers distinction, lie dues not appear 

to have left a son to take his place, being in the same predicament (us ihr its uur in- 
formation goes) as his namesake, the son of Kndra. 

Jjtgcnd Xo. 8. Three coins, 2d, 26, and 27 of Stenart, and two in my seric^s—oiie 
lately reeoivud from AVatlien, and perfect in its chcle of letters : — 



‘ Of tlio great elected king ATjaya Suh, son of the great elected king Lmria Suh.’ 
This raja is endently out of place ; being a son of I)ama Sah, he should have 
come before Alradaraa, wdio had a son. I did not perceive tlic mistake until after the 
plate "svas lithographed. ■ ' , 

Legend Xu. 9, Of this there is only one specimen in the Stenart collection, to 
which i am able to add two. Tod's plate in the Transa(ftions of tlnj linyai Asiatic 
Society, contains one. The inscription exceeds all the rest in length 
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•vvMeli is tleeiciciily of the earlier- mode!.' ' Tliese two ■ kings iiiay, .therefore, come con- 
veiiieiitly into the break after Agadania, the -second on our list, 

We may now proceed to sum them np-in the order thns .coiijectiirally determined. 

ELECTFOl SCrtm'EEIGNS OF ' KATCK- (SAURASHTR^^^^^^ 

1. IhiJra Sab, sfm of a private imUTiclual/ Swami Jaiiadama. 

2. Agadama, his son* 

(Here the coiiiiecri on is broken). 

- 3. Swfimi Itudra Dania. ' 

' 4. Swhiiii Eiidra Sah, his son. 

(lie'c the euimection is again broken). 

5* Damn Sah, of whom no coins are extant. 

,6. Tijaya Sail, Ills son. 

7. Vira Dama, another son of Damn Sail. 

^ 8, itudra Sab, son of Tira. 

9. Yis^va SCili, son of Eiulra. 

10. Atridama, also sou of Riidra. 

11, Tiswa Sab, s(»n of Atridama. 

Thus we have eleven kings, with only two breaks in the succession, developed by 
this very intore.sting series of minute silver coins. Eleven kings, at the usual average 
of eighteen years per reign, W'iil run through a space of just two centuries. Yet 
where need seek for a single trace of such a dynasty in any of the works of the 
Hiiidtis, when of the Guptas reigning in the Central provinces the memory is but 
faintly shadowed in some of the spurious Purunas ? It would be more unnatural to 
hope for any allusion to a remote kingdom of the West, like Katcb, in the books of the 
Erlhmans ; and unicf.ss we can find something to the purpose in the numerous inscrip- 
tions from Girnbr and Junagarh, we may, as far as the Hindds are concerned, but have 
added a barren list of names to the numerous pedigrees already collected by Tod and 
others, with the advantage, however, always considerable, of their being entitled to 
perfect confidence. 

From the Persian historians, here and there, may be picked up an incidental notice 
of great value, regarding the internal aifairs of India ; but the names are so changed 
and confounded with titles, that it is sometimes hard to recognize tlieni. One of these 
notices, quoted by Col. Pottinger in his history of Sinde,* seems to throw an im- 
portant light upon' the point before us. After noticing the utter absence of any ' 
information on the dark age between the Macedonian expedition and the incursions of 
the M'usalmfius, this author says—* The native princes are not mentioned by name in 
all the manuscripts I have perused, until the time of the celebrated Kboosroo (Nour- 
slicrwan) king of Persia, ^ w'ho has sent a large army and ravaged the western frontier 
of Sasee Itaja’s dominons ; which are described, induding his tributaries, to have 
extended on the north to the present provinces of Kashmeor and Kabool ; southward 
to Sdrat and the island now called Pin; westward along the sea coast to Mukran, and 
eastward to the provinces of Bikanir, etc,^* 

Col. Pottinger states that the r^jk’s name was Subeer Singh; but this may be the 
learned mode of expanding the originar* Sa-See^ into a genuine Sanskrit name. He 
was killed and his country plundered, but after the enemy bad retired with their spoil, 
two princes of the same djmasty succeeded and reigned with great rigoui- and equity, 

^ Pottingeris * Travels in Beloochistan,^ p. 386. . ^ 

2 Kfishirv^n flourished about the middle of the sixth century. He wms contem- 
porary with the Roman emperors, Justinian and Justin. 
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iirpainn^a' the le-rf-s of SeliWin, Moo, Uuha, Xarayrin-kot. etc.* which had to 
:mdw' ihviv projk nil jr.s. The liiriiwlf to 

i< : |haifure*, kft tin- eo.oiu-'t *»f a:f.Eir< to !n< diirhig vdiM^ illiii-' a 

yotiiiir bralima!! of !d> oilioe* miinosl Chnch, having oeea.'i<m to vhh tlie king in the 
M r.jlh , mu and Inv^il h\ th^. anr^n, anJ he thi thath ttf tin kin^ tin y iiiarriu! 
am! hronglit aba-tit a rc-¥<fhitic»ri which placed liini on tlie thrciie. ‘ Harli,' says the 
^ -was the close yf the race of Iluja Stusee, %vhicli had guvcnicd the kiiigiltjms 
of Sinde fu’ npwar<k nf two thoii'and year.- ; whose princes u.t period refcivecl 
tril'Oitt-f from elevcri depeuderit kingdonrs, ami who had set tlie threats of the greatest 
In- of ih*. ■worhl at del:, ana/ 

Xmw w^isl S.i-i cn t!u” ■jL-ncral nunie of the roynil liin\ ha- a miieh greater affinity 
with S'dia 'gcnifive ihai'j with Stiheer Singh— and this mime W'e hud iMnic 

]»} foit Mi‘ tac dcvi-ii prim.-ws wlio.se mimes b art* Inmi thus formuatcly prt-erTed, 
H'iiny t,^tiier ^.o^iideratloiLS iiiightbc adduced in favor of their idiaitity. A conimereial 
luaririnii kingdom sitiiaied in Saiumshtra and at the mouth of the Indus, w'tmhl natu- 
rail)' (wteLtI its sway np the valley of that river niid its branches. Fnjm its wealth 
arjdi liln rul form of government, it would ho stahle and powerful, especially under a 
tributary trmity (in general punctually performed) with tht* grea.t moiiaridi of Persia 
llu'j child’ enemy capable of doing it injury. , The anriquiTW assign al to this Siadimi^ 
or curly Indian kingdom, further agrees with the tradition of IkswCdvifs residence, 
and the migration of his sons eastward, and with ail we have remarked (in a previous 
paper) regarding the origin of the comniereiai classes tliroughcnit iiiodeim India. 

Bnt, if the dynasty of the Saha or Sasi rajas, of which w’c may now fix the ter- 
mination towards the close of the sixth century, extended backwards for two thousand 
years or even a quarter of that period, we should find some mention of it by Alex- 
andt:-r’s historian, or by his namesake the commercial Arrian, -who risited this very 
kingdom in the second century of our era. The elder Arrian affords bnt little to aid 
ns. In the descent of the Indus, some petty chiefs, as 3!uskanus, Oxykanns and 
Sambas are eiiemmtered and overthrown ; but we lioar of no paramount sovereign in 
Patalene. Indeed, from the pains taken in rendering Pattala more habitable, by 
digging wells and inviting back the fleeing population, it might be argued that it 
could nut have been a place of nnieh importance prior to Alexander’s visit. 

The capital of the province had changed in the second Arrian's time, to IMinhgara, 
the residence of a sovereign, -whose power extended as far as Barugaza i'li Gujarat, 
The government wms in the hamls of a tribe of Parthians divided into two parties ; 
each parry a.s it prevailed those a king out of its own body, and drove out tlio king 
of the opposite faction : erw^xi^s oAKtiKovs iK^movrmp,^ ^ 

Dr. Tineeiit, the learned commentator on the Periplus, seems to hesitate in boliev- 
ing this assertion of Arrum that the gOYcrnment of the Sindh, ICatcdi, and Gujarat 
provmce, was in the hands of a tribe of the Parthians, ^ ^a(nK^v€rai H uith UapBoop' 
^ Ity says this author, ‘ the governing power were Parthians, the di-ttincc isweiy great 
for them to arrive at the Indus j may W'e not, by the a-sistunee of imagination, 
suppose them to have been AlFghans, whose inroads into India have been frequent in 
all ages. That the government was not Hindu is manifest, and any tribe from the 
west might be confounded with Parthians. If wo suppose them to be ATglians, this 
is a primary conquest of that nation, extending from the Indus to Gujarat, very 
similar to the invasions of MahmM the Gliaznivite.’ If for * Affghaim’ in this pas- 

^ Tincent, ‘Peripli^ of the Erythrean Scaf ii. 385. 

2 Ibid., ii, 585. 
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sage, "VC 'll! Ht.it 'ite tlie ’!^riT!iraie rices of Seistao and Ghazni, by whatever name they 
were I®e\vn ai the time, wo liad confirniation of-sucli' a line of invasion both in 
^lassf til’s ivniiirks; la oar fndo- Sassanian coins; and in Aman.: for the dre-worship 
would Iff u/aitfi gC'C-Hiti c-UMUg-h for his classing the ruling race under the general term 

of Panhiand 

At fiuy rate, as rear author says, the ruling power was not then Hindu; and 
therefore tlie dynasty of the Suhas, in which we find the genuine Hindu names of 
Riulra, Viswa, Vlra, and Vijav’a could not yet have sprang ii|>. Thus we have a 
limit t»i! cither side, hetwejen the third and the seventh eentur}', to assign to them, 
and we haw nnnics enough to occupy cme-hall‘ of that space. The finiily name of 
SiVo, nr Suhii, is not Sanskrit, “ but it is very extensively nsccl in the vernacular 
dialects. Half of the mahhjans of Benhres are: named S^h,=^ ami the epithet evi- 
dently implies ’•merchants,’ for we find the same root in the {seujedr) hrgeiit;' 

saudd. ‘tnidof ‘trader;’ and perhaps in the Persian W'ord ‘interest.’' 

One branch of this wx'steni tribe, Sah, ^ has been elevated to royalty in the pi*esent 
occupants of the throne of iSTipal, the Garkhhlis, who overturned the hfalla line in 
1768, having confessedly migrated from IJdayapur close upon the borders of our sup- 
posed Bindxan kingdom, and settled in the hilly district of Eemaon about two centu- 
ries anterior to their conquest of Mphl proper. 

Tlie learned memoir of Prof. Lassen on the Pentapotamia furnishes us with a 
proof that the Sahs of Sinde and Gujarht were well known at the time the seventh 
chapter of the ‘Mahtibhhrata’ was w^ritten ; for, when describing with all the acrimony 
of those who had snhered from their aggressions, the origin and habits of the Balilics, 
or Baetriaiis of the Panjhb, or Panchanada, in the 44th verse; we find the following 
words put into the month of Kama : 

■’iTO i 

ifwt fw^f^orr: ii 

wdach Lassen translates : 

“Prasthuli, Madi’i, G'hndhhri, Aratti profecto latrones ; 

Nccnon Basates et Sauvfri Sindhuidm : ita in universum vituperantur.’^ 

And, in a note, he alludes to a variation in the manuscript whence Wilson thus 


^ By Partliians, according to Moses of Choronc, should he understood the Pal- 
luivis. or Ballujvis, or ])coplc of Palila, Balha or Balcha, the Balika or Bahika of the 
Sanskrit, and the Baetria of the Greeks: w^hence were derived the Peldvi dynasty 
and ]"’ciilvi wu’iting o^’ Persia; and the Palhawaans of their more ancient poetry; — an 
oxplimatioii so comprehensive and simple, that it seems curious it should ever have 
la-cii dispuit'd hv the learned. Is it not also highly probable that the Balahhi kings, 
and tlieir capital, the Baliibhtpura of Gujarht, should originally have referred to a 
Pahhvl dvnasty holdinn- or re-establishing their sw^ayin this province? The San- 
skrit name of the to wiq according to Tod, is Balika-pura, and of the kings, Balifca- 
rai. We mu.st find their cedns and decipher their inscriptions ere we shall be compe- 
tent to enter mot . fully on the subject. 

2 Sir ha or Suha^deva is, however, the youngest of the five P^ndava 

princes, and might bo accepted by some etymologists as the original of a patronymic, 
Sahu. ^also signifies Mnerease, addition.;* bat^SgTg’ is generally looked upon 
as the rout of Sahu, the mercantile name. 

2 Oopal Bas Sah, Goal I)as Sfih, etc. 

■i I perceive also, in a manuscript just received -from Capt, Sieeman, that the S^hs 
frequently reigned at Garha l^raiidcla. 
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Ai.li: % KlsM-a?, Bri'aN AtAiii^'^iK Ar th --f iK'p^ru tl^- ir. ir.i'*, ..n* all 

{lA ./it pnf>?riL*a);*! r.i p-:./:t}f InTia- 

iit !n X P.iri^hri^is ; C'h.i.-i Bur irat lurtimiit; u I'* a-apuraa i i * i a i. -init 
ulii'ui. Pf.i^onija c-t An^indBuislarnm iimiinn iguntti mihi ^iiii\ii hi triauiTi! kL 

inua ‘i ft'f pa'-as C' .'•itiiai .jin i\ tii .mu rx 

dijiihu*- tiirtua. iiomhrniti^ crmsfat, c-t S:ruua<;i:iviru. Pf^-iu’S .a* I’.uii'.utnr 

Ihim., I. xll %j: til Sclih, m alio ViCniim? api.-rllati mni CnaaiP-fr: ;HtX‘i., r!;, iv. 2G.} 
Prill- KomLii sxpiu;^ in Faaratea Rpori, tx. r. in hur v '>x, i \ ii im * 'V > k -i'rlp.i# : 

w mm : wm trrl#srr ww«r: i 

^ Ch^ailhrirL Sadiiliali-?, ori* x'ar-.- iiinntiurn iac»4;L ut^pit B '-at* •.,’ 

Tlir l’roiV«:-Mf3 rt-ridiiig so nitlrrly tu'rords wit!, t’ht eoraiitiHii.. <.f tnir SVIi nr kxii 
fruti'niify, taat iit* tiHTihi, t^an htj- mtoniinnl of its baing rf.rrrrt * ainl wr aaiu u vrrv 
iinporTajit --o p By ujirrhng tin* S.iixAHt n .»h* * f -pBIi?;” t!s t* rra, -'m» n< may 
thuirr im/ar*! a iitov i!llrrprrta'’ii‘:i uf the voch Nuu\i>a*n, ii> Saii-i tIh* 
aanstry Hl’tht Saa trihr* a Uure rio-r u:i-] pba-hflv tlmii tl.Jl lillli ’i.> iiwrptnl 
of Saiirya-raslitra* "the country of the !?nn-\voT4cp];)ers.’ 

The 72ni;I eonpirt e.aiiinm- siielinn inti'TisretatiMi. !,iy .'isrrilrhig prri'i.^ely the s^niit; 
i!iif|iiitie» (tlici't, ur piTha|te eoiamerciul uiury; t'> the Saurushtriaus, tlie vuwel being 
oiily slicirteiic4Aor tlie safe of ^ 

* Of ientalcr sorvi suti. » turp'S, Pahiri latroiics Siraslitri prafdatores. 
Oounm ntiitor> have iinithrmly -nnpriSMl SurtVnIra to tlnujir tlir umibni Sfiruty 
hilt this an error : the narne applies only to the Snnistrene of Pt«4eniy ; and SCirat, 
as I «in assured by 3lr. Bombuile of the Bombay Civil Servier, in ♦.‘omiiarativelj a 
mioderii town ; and its name, now Persiaiii/ied into was orig;ifl'‘diy Sdr- 

yapiiTs * Ihe t€«yii. of tlio Sinid 

I waive ail di^eiission lierc- on t'hc- important beaiing the ab...tve tlieoiy bus on llio 
agi?of the Olabuhliarata,’ inriii of the • Itumayuiiii either the Sabs or ISiiek' must be 
xery tdd, or the passage^ of abuse and pnfise in tliese ptwms mii>f yield tluni* elsiim to 
high fijifirpiity. At any ititOj a departure front strict iirtlic«lt>xy is esbiblislied against 
the tribe. 

Thtnv are .^orae other point-" in tho re\X'r*ie hginti td' the coins bc‘fore us that eal! 
for fiirtluT explanation— firsts of the wwd Ihi* ^lxple^^ion ipioted aluia 
from Arrian indhates something of an elective government, e\en while the Parthiaiis 
ruled at Mhiaguru ; each puity, as it acquired the aseemlancy in the |H?lititsoi' the 
states NhcHe-^ing a king out of jtsowii bodyA 

Dr. Vim'cnt supposes that the contending parties (the IThigs am! Tories uf tlieir 
day) wxrt* not both PartMans, but more probably Parthiun and Indian. This view is 
not. a little supported by the coin cvidencfa and it is iuily necessary to* innigim^ that 
the native intluenee of a rich mereaatik iuistucnmy at ieiiuih prevaih'd, mid exchuled 
the Parthiaus altogether. Of these Parthiaus we see the rcninunt in the ifarsis, ao 
numerously bleated in Gujarat and Sdrat, and can easily iniagiuo, iVf.m thrlr numbers 
and commercial euterprize, that they %st havu bmi formidable rivtds to the indige- 
nous merchant kiug.s. 

Something of tlds feudal system of government is visible to tliis day, in the frater- 
nity of the J&rdJaks or chiefs of Kattiwar and Eateli, The mmiejmylfak might, 
without any unwamntable license, be deduced frtim sak-ni/a^ Pensiunized to 
or local chieftain. In 1809 there w*ere twenty or more of thc.se chiefs in Katch 
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alone, altlo to fiivmsli a contingent of &om.twd ■■Imaclred to ono tlionsand men./ In 
tlie fiiijarut peninsula the mimbci* must be' mneli ' ■greater^ since, in 1807 there were 
estimated to bi- live tlioiisand two hundred families in wdiieh the inhuman custom of 
female infanticide was regarded as a dignified distinction of their caste I 

In tlie names of tliese modern chieftains we can trace a few of our list ai}% msa^ 
ami r/ro'. .* and a town called Damanagar may have owed its foundation to our prince of 
that name. The Jah-rdjahs and Kattis call themselYes Hindds, but arc rery super- 
ficially aei]iutintetl wdth the doerriiies of their faith : the real objects of their -worship 
are the San and the Olatha Assapuri ’ ^ ^ the goddess of nature,^ — doubtless the 
Xanai.'i of more elas.sieal Baetria. They are said to impress the solar image on every 
written thjeument. Wo are accordingly prepared to find it on their ancient coinage, 
where it is scc-n on the right hand side, the moon' (matka for mds or mdh) being 
alwuy.s in Ciiinpuriy on the left. 

The central symbol I have hud to explain so oiten and with so many modifica- 
tion.s, that I really feel it becomes more of an enigma the more that is said of it! It 
occurs on the Pantalcoii Greek coins ; on the Indo-Scythic group ; on the Behat 
Biiddhist group ; on similar coins dug up in Ceylon ; and here at the opposite 
extremity of India. It is the Buddhist Chaitya, the hlithraic flame — Mount Meru, 
Mount Ahh ! In fact, it is as yet unintelligible; and the less said of it the sooner 
unsaid when the enigma shall be happily solved I 

Legend op the Obverse. 

Having satisfactorily made out the contents of the inscription on the reverse of 
the Saurhslitra coins, I might have hoped to be equally successful with the obverse ; 
but here I must confess myself quite foiled. From the obverse die being somewhat 
larger than the other, it seldom happens that a perfect legend can be met with ; and 
by placing together all the scraps from different samples, enough only can be restored 
to shew — first, its general character ; second, to prove that it is not Sanskrit ; and 
third, that it contains two distinct st}des of letter on the opposite sides of the head • 
that on tliG right having a strong resomhlance to Greek, the other a fainter to Pehlvi ; 
but both wx’itren by an ignorant hand. The three or four Pehlvi letters are variable 
and quite illegible ; but the others, by combining the two first examples in the plate 
(Xo. 0 , frcmi my coin ; 8, from Mr. Stcuart), might be read mnones allowing 

sufiieioBt latitude for the corruption of a century or two. Should my conjecture be 
admitted, even to rlie extent that the letters are Greek, we may safely attribute their 
presence to the supremacy of the Arsacidan king of Persia; or, looking further back, 
to the ofisets of the Bactrian kingdom in the valley of the Indus, where the Greek 
characters were still retained, as proved by the coins of Hodes and Hones (or Vonones), 
Azes, etc. ; and wc may conclude that his portrait, and not that of the tributary r^ja, 
was allowed to grace the coinage of Saurhslitra. 

The swav of" Demetrius, we know from Strabo, to have extended over the delta of 
the IndiF, and the retrenchment of a single particle from his text would make it 
ineiutle Sauraditra also. Speaking of Menander's Indian possessions, ho says 

^Eiye ml rhy'^rwany ('TTracriy) Bi4^v Trph- vol fi^xpt rav Imfiov {ncafidyov) 
nXel raiih yap avras^, raSe Avp^rpios ^EvSuSiipov vio^ rod Emrplwv ov 

poyop Uarrak 7 }v^y mr€(rxo^, aKkd ml rijs &\Xns mpaXias Tea-mpiUrov 

KaKovp.4prfy ml ’SiiyipTiBos 


^ Hamilton's ^Hindostan/ i. 587* 
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On important p^i^sage maiiv liave bueii tlie opiainns expr^-^jt! by tbc leani^<l 
liivc'YD’fbrT lli-. tbiiOname tir?*r nto being lixtHl as [l 3 *p!iai.i^ and JamiiA] t-j tiu' 
lauiulis tif r.it' Gaiigts: ‘quaai Strabo, altcraaiuraraiaarltiniaai aouiim T€friTapi(jcrToi; 
dicit: nempe iiiiUaiii potiiit, md qmt; ad Gangis flunaiiis ostia ubi vt Sr/epriSos 
regiuini/ Lasstn, from whose bPeatapotaiBia ’ I have cited tlieab*jvo extract, tbiuks 
that tin? wurd niorLiy allades to tlie coasts i,n' tlic neigbboiirlioou of rattuleiio ; iiiA h} 
idc-ritifies Sigertis witli the Saaskrit f^prtr trifjifrtiL ia tlie province of Lalior, 
Manners places the former in. Gujarht : ^.ad oraia siaritiniam, qine kodie Giijarut, 
filira iioiiiliie Sanskrit 5f#n: 'G~itrjdfa^ appelbita est rmsapm^rfit} rc-irioiieiri rotlrt 
c|Ufjtl at Toritatcm band dabie proxime aecedit, st:d nil certius d,: lioc 
mmiiiie mveiiiod ^ 

Xow. 1)T abstracting, as I said before, tlie twice repeated partirle re, nr by 
cliangiiig r€s to the article tqu or t7?s, the whole obscuiiu’ of the text ilis-ippcars 
iiml the Bamkeia riqs '^apmo'r&v mXQV}x4pr} standi^ fortli as the mnririniu kiiigdom of 
Svaurashtra. This iiiterpretatioii ds'-'Siirely 'more nutaral than the extension of 
Menander's rule to the extreme east of Iijclia, merely to iliid another maritime ilulta 
and port for the Gixeeo-Latinized corruption of a name quasi Tessariostia I 

But we dare not venture on any speculations in regard to Greek imrno.s or affairs, 
lest m'e tmclcirgo< castigation from the Hellenic* critics of Paris, who are surprised at 
cmr ignorance of anthors, ancient and modern, Greek and German, whose works wo 
regret to say have never yet visited the banks of the Ganges! We ‘Indiaiiistes' 
must then leave this investigation to M. Eaoul Eochette as being altifgetlier, to 
use Ms own words, ^ hors du departemeat de nos etudes ! ’ 

There arc stdl two series of Saur^shtra coins to be exammecl, but I have not yet 
wholly succeeded in dee}*|foering them, and niy readers will doubtless rejoice at sueh 
an excuse for postponing their discussion, I cannot, however, let pass the presiiit 
opportunity of mentioning, as a MgMy curious circumstance, the very great similarity 
between the oM Sanskrit and the Greek character. Their striking uiiiforinlty be- 
comes more palpable the farther we retire into antiquity, the older tlie monuments we 
have to decypher; so that even now, 'wMie we are quite green in the stuclv, wc might 
almost dare to advance (with the fear of M. Eaoui Rochette before us), that the 
oldest Greek (that written like the Rhcenlclan from light to left) was nothing more 
than Sanskrit turned topsy-turvey 1 A startling proposition this for tliose who liave so 
long implicitly believed in Cadmus, and the introduction from Egypt of what, perelianee, 
never existed there. Yet there is nothing very new nor very uiinutiiral in the hypo- 
thesis ; since the connection of the Greek with the Phojiiician and Samaritan alpha- 
bets, has been admitted as a strong evidence that ‘the use of letters travdled pro- 
gressively from Chaldea to Pheenieia, and thence along the coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean' and the Greek language is now so indisputably proved to be but a branch 
of the Sanskrit stem, that it is not likely it should have separated from its parent 
without carrying away some germs of the art of ^Yriting, already pcrhtips brciught to 
perfection by the followers of Brahmk. But my arguments are not those of books, or 
learning, or even tradition, but solely of graphic similitude and ocular eudenee. 

The Greek letters are dressed by a Sne at the foot, in most cases, as A A A M II T, 
etc* ; — the Bevanhgarl are made even along the upper surihee of the letters, and in 
later ages a straight line has been introduced at the top, from wMch the granniiatic 

^ * De Pentapotamia Indica Commentatio* C* Lassenii, 51. 

® ‘PantograpMa/ p. 107. 
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*!* sul‘ L llitT Greek alphabet iiS deyoM of all system, and has had 
Iliad- to h af v iriotis timo-. Some of these, as # X ^ are precisely tho-e 
wbirdi |a‘'>‘;nt liie h.-a-st rt'.'jtaiiblanee to the Sanskrit forms. 

f Ii.'iv*; pi iacd itiy witiriice at the byttoiii of pi. 3Lxiv., taking my Greek type from 
tio' ’Vf .,1 r- on ami from the Buustrophedon tablet of Sigeuni. 

Of the ymwc-Is, a I O and T, present a striking conformity with the yowels 
and ti'Y -omiY.jWf ^ ami '5| of the oldest Sanskrit alphabets inverted. The vowel 
E i' mui re»tmolcs more the short e of the Zend, The long H is a 

latvr ia!rrtdv*e"in]i, and appears to be merely the iteration of the short vowel i, as c*? 
is of OO. 

In the C'm-.iiniit'., we hml B F A Z 8 K A M N n P 2 T, in fret every one of the 
l--rr -rs, ta ’>sv rd' aftm- invention, are represented ■nnth considerable exactness, 

by the ^ ;or doable t? i;; ^ tf of the oldest Sanskrit 

aipluiber, althongh there is hardly a shadow of resemblance between any pair in their 
m.c'leni f nan^. The same preciftion cannot be expected in every case ; the B A © A 

M N n P T require, like the vowels, to be viewed in an inverted position : the F and 
remain unturned : the Z and K require to he partially turned. The A and N may be 
deemed a little far-fetched ; the B taken from the double v, and the A from the 
•aspirated may also be objected to ; but taking a comprehensive view of the W’hole, 
it seems to mo impossible that so constant and so close a conformity of the alpha- 
])etical symbols of two distant nations should exist without affording demonstration of 
a ooimnon origin. Whether the priority is to be conceded to the Greeks, the Pelas- 
gians, or the Hindus, is a question requiring great research, and not less impartiality, 
to determine. The palaeography of India is now becoming daily a more interesting 
and important study, and it cannot fail to elicit disclosures hitherto unexpected on 
the connection between the European and Asiatic alphabets.^ 


^ [A paper by Dr. Weber, ‘ Ueber den Semitischen Hrsprung desindischen Alpha- 
betes,’ is to be found in the ‘Zeitschrift der Deutsche,’ etc. for 1856, p. 389, I may 
have occasion to notice this more in detail hereafter.] 
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